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‘“‘Bur 48 WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 





VOLUME XXX. 


The Judependent, 


IN PRAISE OF SLEEP. 


BY PHILIP BOURKE 
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MARSTON, 


THERE ip a Land where nightly I repair, .,, { 
At whoge dim gate,I lay my cross aside, 
Stretch out wy arms toward Rest, as towar 

a bride, 

And am withal assuaged. Ah! even there, 

Beyond false hope, beyond the stress of prayer, 
Beyond the hurt aud smart of wounded 

pride, 
With no more hunger for sweet things de- 
nied, 

My heart has rest and respite from despair. 

© Land of mystic shapes and languid pleas- 

ure! 
Waste field of poppies, without track, it 
' ” seems; 
O ecentless liltes; by the voiceless streams 
Where come my ghosts and dance a silent 
measure, 
Hold my lost joy now only in dear dreams; 
Give back to me, sometimes, my buried treas- 
ure, 
Il, 


I have no heart in me for Love’s delight. 


Tiow sweet the cumwmer was, £ know ite 
spell, 

Who care not now what stars may have to 
tell. 


For me the day is void, and vold the night, 
Upon her dim and inaccessible hight 
Fame stands above me, -robed and crowned. 


Ab, well! # 
Let a who love her find her pleasure 
able. 


She hath nor grace nor merit in my sight. 
I only amin Jove with tender Sleep— 
Dew on my sad, uvfruitful flower of life, 
‘Of whitti'nd man the memory may keep. 
O most diving forgetfulness of strife, 
My sky is wot tod gray, my path too steep, 
While thou art-mine, for friend, for love, for 
»- wife! 


A HUMILIATION FOR GERMANY, 


BY JOSEPH P, THOMPSON, D.D,, LL.D. 








I cannot describe with what emotions 
of pity I have just read the ‘‘ Throne 
Speech,” at the opening of the Imperial 
Parliament. Frombeginning to end, it is 
a cry of danger, an appeal for help. 4 
week ago Germany was celebrating the 
victory of Sedan, which rendered her in-, 
~ dependent of. menace from abroad and 
established her unity at home. To-day 
she confesses that the very foundations of 
her national life and culture are threatened 
by a destructive agitation within her own 
borders; and the gdévernment calls upon 
Parliament for extraordinary measures tb 
protect the development of, the empi 
against internal foes. This is ‘the. on 


topic which is brought before Parliament , 


in the opening speech, and the only’ ino- 
tive which is assigned for having dissolved 
the last Parliament and put the country to 
the trouble and expense of a new election. 
There is not a word of congratulation upon 
the Congress which will make Berlin mem- 
orable as a seat of peaceand of internation- 
allaw. There is not a hint of other con- 
gresses at Paris—such as the postal, the 
coinage, the copyright—which are prepar- 
ing the concord of nations in matters 
of trade and finance, and of general 
intelligent intercourse. There is no 
proffer of mediation—-or, in  Bib- 
marck’s phrase, of ‘“ brokerage ”—to arrest 
the threatening irritation between Italy 

nd Austria. There is no recognition 
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of the commerci:] and financial needs of 
the country, nor proposal for reform or re- 
dress. No, the existence of the Empire and 
of society itself is in jeopardy, and the 
whole power of Parliament is invoked to 
put down a political agitation. The wretch 
who was executed the other day for shoot- 
-ing at the Emperor. prophesied truly when 
,be said his name: would become. ara 
The speech from the throne opens with bi 
deed as the spring and motive of the new 
legislation for which tbis Parliament is 
expressly convened. That deed was fol- 
lowed by the reactionary measures which 
the last Parliament rejected; that deed in} 
cited Nobeling to his attempt; this was 
succeeded by a dissolution of Parliament, 
and an appeal to the nation to elect a Par- 
liament for the suppression of Social Democ- 
racy; and now the Parliament has this pre- 
scribed to it as the first and only duty of 
the session. The throne speech and the 
whole procedure of the government toward 
Socialism betoken a state of apprehension 
which is really humiliating, And if, 
a8 many think, the danger is exaggerated 
and the occasion seized upon for further- 
ing other ends of the government, then 
surely it this none the less humiliating. 
But Socialism in Germany has become a 
real and serious danger. 


The Act for the Suppression of Social 
Democracy which is laid before Parliament 
by the Federal Council of the Empire ig 
accompanied with a ‘‘ Motive” or Artgu- 
ment, which gives at length the reasons 
for such a measure. These reasons recite 
the growth of Social Democracy from the 
organization of Lasalle’s' ‘ Workmen's 
Union,” in 1863, to the Socialistic Congres 
at Gotha, in 1875, at which the Proleta 
weré organized into a politi¢al patty fo 
the overthrow of property, religion, ‘an 
the state, and ‘the reconstitution of: at 


that dite the agitation carried on by'S 
cialists, through the-press and by mettings, 
has been incessant and immense; and the 
results- are visible ‘in ‘the 500,000 voters 
which the patty can ‘arfay ‘at the polls and 
in the murderous assatlts which its doc- 
trines have incited against the‘ head of the 
state. ‘hese docttinés dre poisoning the 
minds of Youth, and ‘are alréady infusing 
inté the army an élément of disloyalty; that 
may Hereafter ' prove: dangeroud.  Social- 
ism, says this Argument, has ‘déclared war 
upon the state and society; arid soclety and 
the ‘state must combine to put it down. 
duty of Parliament. ‘So here is the specta- 
cle of an empire with a standing “army 
400,000 men demanding  extraotdinary ’ 
lpowers for suppressing sane mie 
yet exists for the most part in words n| 
‘ideas! a 
The spectacle is humiliating; but, at thi 
same time, it may be salutary to oth 
countries, It warns us that education is nat 
enough to save society from pre eow 
ruin. In Germany education is universal 
and compulsory. Yet this néw, peril comés 
mainly through reading. It ‘is the diffy- 
sion of pernicious ideas through the pregs 
that bas caused such consternation in Get- 
man society. Neither can freedom insure 
the safety of human society. Germany 
has universal suffrage, a constitution, a 
parliament; but the right of political meet- 
ing and of political action has been per- 
verted to a menace against the existence $f 





. 


things in a sdcialistic commnrunity. Sirice | 


This, it is urged, is now the one ect 





anty of public order in what is called ‘‘a 
strong government.” Government is clan- 
destinely assailed in its. strongholds, and 
there is reason to fear that conspiracy will 
be rendered more strong by the attempt to 
suppress it by strength. Perhaps the 
American way of dealing with this now 
universal foe of social order will prove to 
ibe the best—-to leave it the largest liberty 
‘of political agitation; but whenever. it 
shall attempt to overturn law and order, 
then shoot it down. 
BERLIN, PRUSSIA, Sept. Sth, 1878. 
Ee 


BITS OF TRAVEL AT HOME, 


DOWN THE ARKANSAS TO NEW YORK. 
I, 


BY H. H. 





Tuer Arkansas bottoms at Pueblo are 
bare, drab, sandy. The land is rich, but 
desolate to look at. Old cottonwood trees, 
as gaunt as old apple trees in New En- 
gland, toss twisted arms in the air. At 
noon every day the ‘“‘through train” of the 
Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fé Railroad 
stands waiting here to take all who come 
from North or South Colorado, seeking to 
go eastward. On the station platform is a 
crowd of people,much like the crowd which 
is to be seen on the Jersey City wharf 
when a steamer sails for Europe. Itisp 
farewell of significance which is spoken 
when one sets out to go from the Rocky. 
Mountains to the Atlantic seacoast; and it 
is to many hearts a sad exile when they 
stay behind in the Rocky Mountains onl 
because the Atlantic seacoast would kill 
, them by its savage weather. Side by side 

with the Arkansas the train glides east- 
ward; the river on the right, the sandy 
‘desert on the ‘left. Low pyramids anti’ 
| motnds and hillocks of pale yellow sanil 
shining in the sun make the desert almost 
“More beautiful to see than the river, ‘wil 
its narrow belt of green shores and Pai 
‘Soon the verdure deepens; the ‘trees’ grow 
thicker and less gaunt; fine table-lands 
rise beyond the river, and beyond them are 
glimpses of high, blue mountains—the 
Greenhorn and possibly the Spanish 


turn to the north. . It is in no‘ hurry t6 gét 
eastward. We are. So we cross it and keep 
straight ahead. Cross it in a thicket df 
golden rod and plunge immediately into 
a field of high corn, with sunflower bordets 
on either hand—sunflowers from six to 
twelve feet high; sunflowers with green 
‘leaves so big they bend in the middle and 
shang down in graceful curves by their own 
weight; sunflowers with brown disk cen- 
ters big as a woman’s hand could span, and 
auredles of golden petal-points, which 
put kings’ crowns and saints’ halos to dull 
shame. Who will set, some day, around a 
‘stately room of dark wood a broad’ friege 
of these sunflowers on a dead gold back- 
ground? Whoever does will make a friede 
more beautiful thin’ hgs yet been painted. 
And, to do it, be must study the sunflower’ 
ranks late in September, when from many 
of the brown disks the yellow petals will 
have fallen, leaving a circle of dark green 
calyx leaves, only one degree less beautifal 
than the more fragile yellow. 

When the two are growing together—the 
with blazing yellow 





society. Nor yet is there a sufficient: guar, Vis m 





Pesks. The river takes it into its head to |’ 


‘would begin. 





lived in Colorado, he would have had it in 
a frieze long ago; but perhaps if we had 
it in friezes under roofs we should no 


longer find it such an unspeakable delight 
in lanes. 


The plain broadens. The river, our guide 
and companion, is further away, revealed 
now only by the line of dark green trees. 
For miles and miles the plain is unbroken 


except by an eccasional butte or,meza. 


Great herds of cattle are grazing, and herds 
of horses, which break into a fine free 
gallop as we pass them. A ‘‘round-up” 
also we see a few rods away to the right, 
and bave a quiet laugh all to ourselves, 
recollecting how, in days gone by, we 
drove in hot and enthusiastic haste many 
miles from home to see that mysterious 
spectacle of which we had heard Colorado 
ranchmen speak with so much exhilaration 
and praise, It sounded like something at 
least as grand as a bull-fight in Spain, and 
with no drawbacks to it on the score of 
inhumanity. This ‘‘ round-up,” to which 
thousands of cattle from many hills were 
to be driven for many days; horsemen 
circling round and round their feeding- 
haunts, gradually narrowing the circles 
and driving the vast herds closer and closer 
together, till at last they should be all 
gathered in some one spot, to which should 
come many more mounted men, owners of 
the herds. And these mounted men should 
gallantly ride into the trampling throng, 
and, each man taking his own, selecting 
them by, their brands, should drive them 
apart and take them home with him. Does 
it not sound asif it must be a brave sight 
to see? As I said, it seemed to us. to 
smack of the days of Robin Hood and 
of the grandeurs of Spanish bull-fights, 
with all illegality and conscience-prick- 
ing left out. And we drove many 
miles from home and made much 
uncomfortable haste to be at the place in 
time. We were a little Jate, for the way 
was hard to find; and when.we got there 
we thought, by the looks of things, all was 
over, But it was explained to us that all 
was just beginning. This is what we eaw. 
A large, somewhat sunken plain, partly 
surrounded by low hills, In thie center of 
this.an enormous herd of cattle, so closely 
crowded together that all you could see 
from a near eminence wasa shifting sur- 
face of horns and backs, with an oecasion- 
al uplifted, angry tail. At. various points 
in the vicinity small groups of cattle were 
standing still, stupid and bewildered, 
under the charge of horsemen. A good 
many spectators were disposed here and 
there, at safe distances—some on foot, 
some in carriages. Every few moments a 
horseman would ride into the herd, single 
out a beast, and drive it to the point where 
his’ cattle were. being assembled. Some- 
times there were three or four horsemen 
doing this at once, in different parts of 
the herd. ‘This was al]. We looked on, 
waiting in patient expectation until the 
excitement should begin. It did not be- 
gin. Finally we perceived that it never 
This was all there was of 
it. Tben, being candid-minded and much 
bent on being amused whenever there was 
an opportunity, we concentrated our atten- 
tion on the riders, and endeayored to rise 
to the level of the occasion. Invain. Qur 
honestest efforts failed to see anything 
majestic or thrilling in the spectacle of a 
mounted man chasing a singlecow. No 
doubt the riding was much more difficult 
than it looked: Of course, there is no tell- 
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ing which way any individual cow will turo 
at any particular minute; and a cow turns 
a great many times in a very few minutes, 
especially if she does not want to go the 
way she is being driveo. It was evident 
that only a well-trained horse and a skillful 
rider could go through the rapid turnings 
and twistings which were required to drive 
the commonest cow from the large herd to 
one of the smal] ones. At the same time, 
the fact remained that to us there was, as 
I said before, nothing majestic or 
thrilling in the spectacle of a mounted man 
chasing One clumsy, cantering cow. And 
from that day to thisI have never been 
able to hear the words ‘‘round-up” with- 
out laughing. We did not stay to see 
more than twenty or thirty of the 
animals captured, though the captain of 
the ‘‘round up” urged us to remain and 
was extremely civil. They always have 
captains to ‘‘round-ups,” and the cap- 
tain’s name is announced in the local news- 
papers beforehand. That was one among 
the reasons which made us 80 anxious to 
see a ‘‘round-up.” As we drove home, an 
enthusiastic ‘‘ cattle-man” passed us. 

‘‘That was a splendid ‘round-up!’” said 
he “Asplendid one! Hope you enjoyed 
it.” 

‘* Yes, indeed,” said we. ‘* It was one of 
the very best things we ever saw.” 

To a “round-up,” however, as to 80 
many other things in this world, enchant- 
ment is lent of distance, imagination pay- 
ing the interest; aud this ‘‘round-up” in 
the Arkansas Valley made a beautiful 
spectacle as we dashed by. Rosa Bonheur 
would have stopped the train to have got 
a sketch of it. The horsemen looked grand, 
and the cantering cows like noble beasts 
fleeing, at that distance. Inthe near fore- 
ground one little jack rabbit went scurrying 
by, as if in humble baste to join the hunt. 

At La Junta we found the western train 
from Kansas City waiting us. Everybody 
peered ou' of his window into everybody’s 
face, as if he were in search of a lost 
brother. One moment, and both trains 
were dashing away again at top speed. 
Sixty miles we had come from Pueblo, and 
not a fence had we seen, nor a sign of 
human habitation. Such stretches of wild- 
erness make one think with a sigh of the 
stifled and dying crowds in our greatcities. 
So much room here, and not an inch there! 

Toward sunset we began to see small 
farm-houses sunk in the high grass, almost 
like overgrown ruins. Many of them were 
built of stone, of a fine shade of brown, 
with white markings. How high the 
grass was is best told by the token 
that a little gir), some six years old or seven, 
who had run out to see the train go by, 
had to look through the grass, rather than 
over it, so nearly tothe top of her little 
suobonneted bead did the tall, waving 
stems reach. She had her dog with her; 
but until he bounded into the open path 
we saw only a strange curving motion of 
the grass where he was running, As the 
sun sank lower and lower, its level beams 
slanted in goldep bars eastward across the 
vast fields. Picture after picture flew by 
us. We were going so swiftly that the 
southern h»lf dome of the sky took on a 
fantastic resemblance to a drop-curtain 
half lowered across a shifting panorama. 
The broad river; the lines of trees; low 
mounds and buttes of varied shapes; flocks 
of birds rising suddenly, and as suddenly 
sinking again to the ground; herds of cat- 
tle slowly winding down to the river for 
their evening drink; clumps of radiant 
white mentzelia blossoms a'ready begin- 
ning to show their twilight shimmer; great 
banks of rosy clouds piled up in the south 
and southeast, on foundations of solid 
blue —this was the evening of our first 
day on the Arkansas. 

The next morning we waked up in Kan- 
sas, up to our earsin corn. Miles of corn; 
corn as far as we could see. Now we re- 
membered those sheaves of corn before 
which the foreigners used to stand 
with reverent faces in the Kansas 
exhibition at the Centennial. Here it was 
—just such corn, by the mile. Grasses 
too as high as the corn, and sunflowers 
much higher—sunflowers under which 
cows gr» zed, and seemed to be well shaded, 
as bya tree. Stacks of hay in the flelds— 
square stacks, long stacks, pyramid stacks 
stacks like colossal beehives, stacks in long 
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ridges. Hay enough we saw in stacks in 
Kansas this day to put the whole state to 
bed in, one would think. Great herds of 
cattle too, and of horses. Some in the near 
meadows, some making solid patches of 
brown color on distant hills, The Cotton- 
wood River was on our right, its banks a 
luxuriant tangle of green. Nothing buta@ 
lizard could bave threaded the thickets, 
No bird could fiy through, no beast break 
them dowa. . Grape-vines knotted them 
and tied them to tree-tops; woodbive 
wreaths adorned them; young saplings 
made basket-work in them; oaks flung 
arms around then; and millions of lesser 
things, having first sought shelter in them, 
had grown into phalanxes, solid from the 
earth uv, broadening the base of the thick- 
ets and making them into low forests. 

Near at hand most of the Kansas towns 
are unsightly. A few straight streets, with 
black mud in the middle; uopainted or 
whitewashed houses on each side; and pigs 
everywhere. But seen in the distance 
they are picturesque—now sunk in corn- 
meadows; now embowered in trees, with 
spires coming up above, like the spires of 
New Eogland village in a river meadow; 
now out in the open space, where they 
have somehow the look of being riding at 
anchor on a limitless main. Now and then 
you see one which has the expression of a 
sencoast village, merely from the fact that 
just beyond it the land lies higher, io 
broken and curving lines against the sky, 
like sand-hills on shores. Once I saw a 
seacoast town like this on the left of the 
railroad track, and a beautiful tree bowered 
village on the right—both in sight at the 
same minute. 

To one coming from Colorado—from that 
land of eager eyes and sunburnt faces— 
the Kansas people look ill. Their skins 
are sallow, cheeks thin, eyes dull. These 
rank and lush growths in fields and river 
bottoms, which are so beautiful to look at, 
must be unwholesome neighbors. A little 
less corn to the acre and grass to the square 
inch and no fevers would be more nearly 
what one would like. Some old Greek 
said: ‘‘ Neither ship nor tower is strong 
without men in it.” It is truer of a coun- 
try than of ship or tower. Just here lies 
the uncertainty of the future of Kansas. 
If her children are to grow up puny and 
sallow, because their fathers and mothers 
have fevers every year, it will very soon 
tell on the strength of the state. 

Late in the afternoon of our second day 
we reached Kansas City. This city is 
called in advertisements ¢‘ The Metropolis 
of the New West.” If the New West has 
a metropolis, no doubt this is it; but 
there is a smack of pomposity 
about the phrase which is unfortu- 
nate and is apt to provoke invid- 
fous remarks from a certain class of 
travelers. In fact, any traveler might be 
pardoned for smiling at the word metrop- 
olis applied to a town where unsightly 
ravines, with tumble-down wooden shan- 
ties at bottom of them, alternate with 
blocks of substantial and not ill-looking 
buildings; a town where one sees hand- 
some houses with brick-yards close at their 
backs, the brick-yards being sunk to a 
lower leve] than the cellars and the houses 
looking as if they might fall over into them 
at any minute; and last, not least, a town 
where one is not likely to walk two blocks 
without meeting a pig on the sidewalk. 
The ubiquitousness of the Western pig is 
something to which no writer, so far as I 
know, has done justice. He rambles about 
in a leisurely fashion everywhere, like a 
distinguished guest, to whom the freedom 
of the city has been extended. He casts 
an oblique and contemptuous leer on 
strangers who turn out for him with any 
ostentation of unwillingness to have him 
brush past them, He has an abominably 
knowing look, It would hardly astonish 
one if he were presently to take out a 
cigar and sit down to smoke. He looks as 
much at exseas if he owned every pork- 
packing establishment west of Boston. 

When Kansas City is a hundred years 
old it will be asuperb city. Its ravines 
and precipices once filled, leveled, and 
graded, it will, have one of the fine sites of 
the world It will be worthy of its posi 
tion, crowning beautiful bluff: and look 
ing across its shining river off to the vast 
green plains from which its wealth comes. 





PROFESSOR NEWCOMB'’S ADDRESS. 
BY PRES. J. W. ANDREWS, D D. 
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To Tae Epiror or THe INDEPRNDENL: 


Your paper of the 6th of September con. 
tains the annual address before the Amer- 
joan Association for the Advancement of 
Seience, by its president, Dr. Newcomb. 

The first impression made on the reader 
is the paucity of subjgpts from which a se- 
lection is made for such addressees. With 
the boundless field open to physical science 
and with the wonderful progress which 
has been made in these modern times, 
it would seem to an unscientific reader that 
there might be a little variety and that 
some theme might be selected not quite so 
hackneyed. Weare told, indeed, that spe- 
cial scientific subjects are discussed by the 
presiding officers of the sections; but could 
not the president give us a bird’s-eye view 
of the field, or that part of it where he is 
himself wont to explore? But perhaps in 
the present case the real theme was taken 
up unwittingly, as the nominal subject of 
the address is the simplicity and universal- 
ity of Nature, while the real one is ‘‘the 
collisions of opinion between the investi 
gatore of the material manifestations of 
Nature, on the one side, and philosophers 
and theologians, on the other, respecting 
the true theory of the course of Nature.” 
He does not enter the lists as a combatant, 
however; but as a peacemaker, sustaining 
those propositions only which are ‘‘actu 
ally believed in by the large majority of 
educated men at the present time.” 

This suggests another thing which is 
characteristic of so many of these ad- 
dresses: their general tone, as compared 
with their claims to fairness. We are told 
that the man of science is the embodiment 
of impartiality. He always states every- 
thing with absolute fairness. He is repre- 
sented as almost eager to have his doctrines 
overthrown. He is alive to truth and to 
truth alone. Note now the statement just 
quoted. How are the two classes indicated 
between whom the ‘frequent collisions of 
opinion” occur? One class consists of the 


‘investigators of the material phenomena 


of Nature,” and the other class embraces 
the ‘‘ theologians and philosophers.” Then 
at the very outset, in the second paragraph 
of the address, we are told that theologians 
never investigate material phenomena. And 
in the next sentence he tells us that the 
propositions which he defends are those 
‘** actually believed in by the large majority 
of educated men.” To an ordinary mortal 
it is not obvious what the peacemaker has 
todoin such acase. One of the two classes 
between which the good president, with 
such @ noble, generous spirit, comes to 
mediate is already annihilated. All he bas 
to do is to make a report in accordance 
with the fucts (as he sees them), and this is 
about the substance of the address, 

It is amusing to see the position which a 
class of scientific men claim for them- 
selves and their specialties in their address- 
es and in the journals devoted to popular 
science. In this address our atteniion is 
called at the outset to the great intellectual 
development of the last three centuries; a 
development ‘‘so entirely without prece- 
dent that some might cull it miraculous.” 
But we learn immediately that this wiracu- 
lous development consists in a better un- 
derstanding of the course of Nature, 
whereby it is made more serviceable to the 
wants of man. Admitting that this is 
truly an intellectual development, is there 
no mental activity manifested by those 
who do not use the telescope or microscope 
or.crucible? 

He speaks of the ‘‘ exact knowledge” of 
scientific men, and a great deal is said 
about scientific investigation, scientific re- 
search, modern thought, etc. All this ex- 
actness of knowledge, this clearness and 
accuracy of thought, seem to belong to 
men whose investigations lie in the field of 
matter. These men are the independent 
thinkers of the world; while others take 
everything on trust. ‘‘The theologian looks 
upon the doctrines he has been taught as 
something,” etc. The man of science be- 
lieves nothing which he has not investi- 
gated for himself. He tukes nothing on 
trust. He knows nothing of any insect or 
molecule upon which bis own microscope 
has not been turned. He scouts the exist- 
ence of any heavenly body whose light has 
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not come down to his eye through his own 
telescopic tube, But every other man— 
especially the theologian—believes what 
‘‘he bas been taught.” And so we are not 
surprised to read further, respecting the un 
fortunate theologian: ‘‘ Hence, the idea of 
weighing the arguments on both sides, 
with entire indifference to the result, is 
one which he cannot be expected to re- 
ceive with alacrity, or even to readily com- 
prebend as received by others.” Did not 
some poet once sing 

“ A little learning is a dangerous thing?” 
And did not Coleridge translate a certain 
passage of Scripture as “ Knowingness 
puffethup”? 

As this class comprehends all the exact 
thinkers, so their science is the only 
science. The words science and scientific 
occur in almost every sentence of this ad- 
dress; but there is no recognition of the 
existence of anything worthy of the name 
science tbat has not material phenomena 
for its subject. It has been supposed that 
there were other sciences—as mathematics, 
logic, ethics, philology, and possibly a 
science of theology; but we must give all 
these up. Science now has to do with 
matter alone. Itis a consolation that, un- 
der the new dispensation, there isa royal 
road to knowledge. It is easy to become a 
profound thinker. What science says is 
true. If I get me a microscope, or a cruci- 
ble, or study biology a little, 1 become a 
scientific investigator, and my opinions 
thenceforth are the dicta of science. I can 
look down from my serene altitude upon 
the poor theologians and philosophers who 
are not reacted by this almost miraculous 
intellectual development brought about by 
modern scientific thought. 

It was formerly thought that a stupid 
man would probably be stupid, whatever 
he turned his mind to; that the stupidity 
attached to the man himself. But now we 
have found out that the man who calls 
himself a scientific investigator is never 
stupid. The subject-matter investigated 
reflects its own brightness upon him, and 
he is transformed, not into an angel of 
light—for science knows nothing of angels; 
but into a mental machine, that never 
works imperfectly and never gets out of 
order, 

Many of these writers, doubtless, do not 
mean to manifest any unfairness in state- 
ment orto convey a false impression; but 
most of them have adopted a mode of ex- 
pression which is the very opposite of that 
fairness of which they speak so often. Dr. 
Newcomb says: ‘‘ As men of science, let us 
by no means attempt to penetrate a region 
in which the eye of science can see nothing 
but darkness.” Does this mean merely 
that there are subjects which do not come 
within the range of physical science, and 
their investigation, therefore, does not de- 
volve upon those who devote themselves to 
physical phenomena, as the chemist would 
say that a question of music was outside of 
his field; or does it mean that where the 
eye of science can see nothing but darkness 
there is nothing to be seen? Whichever 
meaning was here intended, it is evident 
that in many cases where such expressions 
are used there is the insinuation that the 
subject referred to is unworthy of notice. 
It is only the ‘“‘ man of science” that finds 
it necessary to throw out these cautions 
about being misunderstood. The lawyer 
does not feel obliged to say that he is dis- 
cussing as a lawyer, and not as a physician 
or a theologian; nor the philologist that he 
isnot speaking as a mathematician; and 
even the chemist and the astronomer, when 
discussing their own specialties, seem to 
have little occasion to refer to fields which 
they may not enter. But when one comes 
before the public as a ‘‘ man of science ’ he 
seems to have his thoughts more upon the 
outside fields than those which bclorg to 
his own domain. Instead of adding to our 
information on the proper matter of science, 
he is occupied with telling us that science 
knows nothing of this, or science can see 
nothing but darkness in that, which seems 
to be a mode of saying that what science 
(or he) does not know either cannot be known 
or is not worth knowing. It is bad enough 
to learn thus that all fields of knowledge 
outside of the ‘‘scientific” are absolutely 
sterile. It is still worse to be warned off 
from that as trespassers. The main drift 
of the address at St. Louis seems to be that 
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of the two classes into which all men are 
divided—to wit, men of science and all 
others—one alone has any knowlege of the 
operations of the material world, and the 
other should not intrude into the scientific 
field. After limiting all scientific research 
to a single specific field, he tells us that 
‘*the man of science simply goes to Nature 
to find out and interpret what she has to 
say according to her exact meaning.” But 
one belonging to the other class, ‘‘the 
theologian,” has no doctrines but what ‘‘ he 
has been taught”; and it is useless, of 
course, to listen to him or to let him explore 
the field. Then we are told of the two 
modes of explaining the operations of Na- 
ture, which he calls the teleological and 
the mechanical, and which hej defines to 
correspond with the previous distinction 
between the ‘‘man of science” and the 
“theologian.” Still further, they are rep- 
resented as pupils of two schools: in one 
of which observation and experience are 
the teachers, and, of course, all tie know- 
ledge is thorough and exact. ‘‘ The other 
school is that of sympathy, emotion, and 
religious faith,” which will do for children 
and barbarians, but is only worthy of the 
contempt of the man of science. Of course, 
the pupils of the first school are ‘‘ thinkers,” 
and when they maintain a doctrine they 
‘* trace it to its logical consequences, undis- 
guised by sentimental language or figure 
of speech.” 

The real question at issue is whether 
a man of religious belief is thereby inca- 
pacitated from pursuing successfully any 
line of investigation in the department of 
physical science. The affirmative is not 
stated in so many words in this address; but 
it is implied from beginning to end, and it 
stands out distinctly in no small part of 
the scientific addresses and other popular 
literature of this general class. That any 
mun of real attainment in whatever de- 
partment of science believes it we are 
charitable enough to doubt. That nota 
few would be glad to have others accept it 
as true it is not uncharitable to think. 

And not merely the religious man is in- 
capable of scientific investigation ; but who- 
ever believes that the eye was made to see 
with or the ear to hear with. Final causes, 
we are told, are gone. ‘‘ They have been 
sought in vain in every corner into which 
light can penetrate.” Nothing in the ma- 
terial world has been created for a purpose, 
‘* Laws acting in blind disregard of con- 
sequences ”’ have done everything. If one 
chooses to believe this, let him believe it. 
If another sees reasons for thinking that 
the organs of the human body have been 
adapted to the performance of certain 
functions, he will probably hold to the con- 
viction, and will continue to investigate the 
phenomena of Nature as faithfully and 
successfully as the man not tinctured 
with teleology. Even in machines we had 
supposed that the screws and rivets and 
valves were made to serve some purpose. 

Our inquiry is not here whether there is 
or is vot any ground for religious faith, or 
whether the doctrine of final causes is true; 
but whether the man of religious faith or 
the believer in final causes is incapable of 
studying the laws of the material world. 
With such examples as Henry and Agassiz 
before us, to say nothing of distinguished 
men abroad, we may be pardoned for be- 
lieving tbat there is no department of Na- 
ture which may not be explored quite as 
successfully by the believer as the unbe- 
liever. 

The address closes with a suggestion 
which the author admits is outside of his 
subject. He says: ‘“‘I do not pretend to 
answer the question here involved, be- 
cause it belongs entirely to the domain of 
theology.” One cannot forbear asking 
why, then, bring up the question? But, 
though it is outside of his subject and be- 
longs to another domain, the temptation to 
introduce it is too strong to be resisted. 
And he thinks, moreover, ‘‘it is very easy 
to propound the test-question by which its 
correctness is to be determined.” Is the 
doctrine of evolution atheistic? This is 
the point, and the test-question by which 
it may be settled is this: ‘Is the general 
doctrine of causes acting in apparently 
blind obedience to invariable law in itself 
atheistic?’ If this is answered affirmative- 
y, the advocates of evolution will not ob- 

ject to have that doctrine called atheistic. 
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If this is answered negatively, then evolu- 
tion is not atheistic. This seems very 
plausible, and the writer evidently thinks 
that all opponents of evolution will impale 
themselves on one horn or the other of this 
logical dilemma. 

Whether “‘ the general doctrine of causes 
acting in apparently blind obedience to in- 
variable law” is atheistic or not would de- 
pend on the signification attached to these 
terms. Most persons would not express 
the general doctrine in such language. 
Expressed as the address gives it in anotber 
place, it is unobjectionable: ‘‘ The doctrines 
that all things go on in exact accordance 
with the will of the Creator; that he has 
certain ends which the laws of Nature are 
designed to bring about, and that an intel- 
ligent cause lies behind the whole universe 
of phenomena, are of a class which science 
bas no occasion whatever to dispute.” This 
is not atheistic; but it does not follow, as 
the address asserts, that ‘“‘then there is 
nothing atheistic in any phase of the theory 
of evolution, for this consists solely in ac- 
counting for certain processes by natural 
laws.” This last clause begs the whole 
question. What are the processes and 
what are the natural laws that account for 
them? Both are in dispute by men of the 
highest scientific attainment. Let the hy- 
pothesis of evolution be taken out of dream- 
land, give it some shadow of title to a place 
among the doctrines of physical science, 
and then it will be time to inquire whether 
it is atheistic or not. 

MARIETTA COLLEGE. 
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AN “EAGLE POINT” FOR THE 
SOUL. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D. D. 





Durrine our visit to the Yosemite Valley, 
last summer, we lodged at an inn that 
fronted a majestic cliff. The perpendic- 
ular wall of granite towered up more than 
three thousand feet. Upon one of the 
peaks of this cliff floated a white flag. It 
was the first object which caught the rays 
of the morning sun. That signal flag 
marks ‘Eagle Point,” one of the Joftiest 
observatories which overlooks the wonder- 
ful Yosemite. And that flag floated both 
as a challenge and a guide to those of us 
who were in the deep valley beneath. It 
seemed to say: ‘‘Come up hither, and ye 
shall see wondrous things.” Accepting the 
challenge, one party after another mounted 
their ponies, and, picking their toilsome 
way along the dizzy ledges on the side of 
the precipice, they made a four-hours’ 
climb to the tip-top point, whence they 
viewed all the glories of the Sierra Ne- 
vadas. 

In the spiritual life there is an ‘‘ Eagle 
Point.” It is the mark for the prize of the 
high calling of God in Christ Jesus. The 
ensign that floats there bears on it the 
divinely-inspired command: ‘‘ Seek those 
things which are above.” Before the eye of 
every young convert, yea, of every be- 
liever, this signal is flying. It is the divine 
challenge, invitation, and incentive to a 
higher, purer, holier life. That signal 
sends down the double invitation to look 
higher and to live higher. 

Itis not to foster pride or self-seeking 
that our Lord hoists this command to all 
his disciples. There is a world-wide dif- 
ference between the “‘ high look” of sinful 
pride and the high look which the hum- 
blest believer should fix on the attain- 
ments to be made and the glory to be re- 
vealed. Too many new converts sit down 
contented with the fact that they are con- 
verted. Born into the Kingdom, they are 
satisfied to remain babies or dwarfs. To 
‘make a profession” seems to be about the 
beginning and the end of their religion. 
They have no spiritual ambition to get be- 
yond their alphabet; and the Church of 
Christ gains very little more than their use- 
less, uncreditable names on its muster- 
rolls. Such people are the cumberers of the 
vineyard, the drones in the hive, the lag- 
gards on the march, ever ready to desert to 
the enemy. If they are ever admitted to 
Heaven, at last, it will be an amazing con- 
descension of Divine Grace. 

To make these ‘‘dead-and-alive” pro- 
fessors feel the disgrace of their low estate 
and to arouse in them a holy ambition is 
the first work needed. There must be a 





higher longing, even before there is any 


attempt at higher living. No artist ever 
attains to eminence who is perfectly satis- 
fied with the first picture which he hangs 
in an exhibition-room. The Christian who 
is satisfied with himself is the very one over 
whom the Spirit grieves and of whom the 
Master is ashamed. Until the formal and 
feeble professor becomes ashamed of him- 
self, there is small hope that he will ‘‘seek 
the things which are above.” 

But, granting that a formal believer has 
begun to feel his sin and his shame, what 
is heto do? He must lay aside every 
weight andthe sin which doth most easily 
beset him. No traveler reaches Eagle 
Point who is overloaded with luggage. No 
Christian attains to the higher life while 
he is overladen with constant worries 
about this world, or while he is attempting 
to carry his cherished sins along with him, 
or while he is ham-strung with unbelief. 
Repentance is the first process. An in- 
quiry-meeting filled with penitent pro- 
fessors, crying ‘‘ What shall we do to be 
saved from our wretched worldliness and 
unbelief and backslidings? ” would be the 
most hopeful sign of a revival in all our 
churches. He that thus humbleth himself 
before God may expect to be exalted 
toward his favor and to a higher life. 

Penitence and confession are not enough. 
A baptism of the quickening, purifying 
Holy Spirit must be sought. Simon Peter 
was a very crude, ignorant, and inconstant 
disciple until he received the gift of the 

Holy Ghost. What a different man he was 
when that Divine Spirit’s searching, quick- 
ening power came upon him! No more 
vain boastings; no more falsehood and pol- 
troonery; no more denials of his Master. 
He was a reconverted man; an enlarged, 
enriched, and elevated soul, that laid hold 
of the staff of faith and pushed upward on 
the rugged path of duty, until he became 
one of the foremost leaders of Christ’s 
flock. As we saw, last summer, the line of 
tourists picking their upward way along 
the ledges of the Yosemite cliff, so we 
seem to behold Peter as he calls out to his 
comrades: ‘‘Gird up the loins of your 
mind; be sober and hope to the end! 
As He who hath called us is holy, 
80 let us be holy in all manner of conversa- 
tion.” Alongside of the fisherman apostle 
I see another one, full of all holy aspi- 
rations, who cries out: ‘‘ I have not yet at- 
tained, neither am I already perfect. But 
this one thing I do: I press toward the 
mark for the prize of the high calling of 
God in Christ Jesus!” 

Something like this has been the experi- 
ence of tens of thousands of Christ’s fol- 
lowers. They have keenly felt their own 
low estate. They became convicted sin- 
ners inthe Church. They confessed their 
sins to their Saviour and sought a new 
baptism of the Spirit. They threw over- 
board the sins which had monopolized 
their hearts. Quickened into a new life, 
they have begun to seek the things that 
are above. Their consecration has been a 
genuine puttiog of soul and body, time and 
influence, under the disposal of Christ 
Jesus. 

What different men and women they be- 
came! How differently they prayed! How 
much latent power was developed in them 
for practical work! How much nearer they 
came to God and to the standard of the 
Christian’s high calling! 

Some ministers have had this experi- 
ence. Chalmers had scmething like it, in 
his early ministry, when he quit preaching 
dry, parched-up ‘‘ Moderatism,” and began 
to preach the warm, living Gospel of Cal- 
vary. It wasfrom a very low and swampy 
ground that Chalmers pushed his way up 
to Eagle Point. He got magnificent views 
of God up there, and stood there as a sig- 
nal-bearer for a whole Church and for the 
nation. Charles G. Finney acknowledged 
that he never was endued with power until 
he set his eye out of self and upward; until 
he threw off besetting sins and climbed up 
into closer fellowship with God. Edwards 
tells us how he received a fresh baptism, 
and “ from that time,” he says, ‘‘I began to 
have a new idea of Christ and of the glori- 
ous work of redemption.” 

This is the fresh baptism we need, 
all of us. None needs it more than 
he who writes these lines. Brethren! 
we never will lead a dying world to Jesus 





while we are gasping for life ourselves. 


We will never lead wandering sinners up- 
ward till we set our faces upward to where 
the signal of the Master is floating. The 
‘*Eagle Point” that crowns the Yosemite 
brought a rich reward to those tough 
climbers who reached its magnificent out- 
look. From that coign of vantage they be- 
held things indescribable and drank in new 
visions of the Creator’s glory. 

And we shall see greater things than 
these; we shall breathe a purer atmosphere, 
and taste more heavenly joys, and feel a 
quicker rush of spiritual life, and gain 
strength for heavier conflicts, and get in- 
spiring views of the “ things that are here- 
after,” if we but break loose from the beg- 
garly elementsof this world and seek the 
things that are above. It is the pierced 
hand of our Divine Master that waves the 
signal to us. It is his loving voice that 
calls us to ‘‘come up higher.” Heaven 
will not be far off. 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH A ROYAL 
GYPSY. 





BY THE REV. J. L. JENKINS. 





On the first day of July, some years ago, 
I was at Ventnor, Isle of Wight. In the 
morning I took an omnibus for Brading, to 
see the church in which Leigh Richmond 
preacbed and the home and grave of the 
Young Cottager of whom be wrote, The 
ride was wonderful for beauty, as all know 
who have taken it. 

Brading church and churchyard were 
visited. By the sexton I was directed to 
Little Jane’s cottage. Somehow I lost my 
way. I was midway up a small hill. The 
banks on each side of the road were steep 
and high. Upon the left bank, near the 
edge, was a poor, wretched house, and in 
the door of ita man. I told him what I 
was in search of and asked him to direct 
me. He called me up to him and showed 
me the way. He then turned round, and, 
fixing his eyes on me, asked: ‘Why do 
you go to that cottage? People are coming 
here all the time to see it. If I should die, 
do you suppose people would come here to 
see where I lived?” ‘‘ That depends a good 
deal,” I replied, ‘‘ upon what kind of a 
man you are.” Good people, I said, are 
interested in the good; and, if he was a 
good man, people would be interested in 
him. I lived a long way off; but came to 
see the home and grave of Little Jane, for 
the story of her life and death had done 
me good, I talked on, he asking many 
questions and saying many things. At 
last he said: ‘‘l am a gypsy.” 

His appearance, which I now noticed 
more particularly, confirmed what he said. 
He asked meinto his house. It was bardly 
more than a hut. About the room—there 
was but one, I think—were broken spurs, 
rusty bridle-bits, old straps, worn-out tools. 
It was the very home of a dark-haired, 
swarthy gypsy. We were soon on very 
good terms, He told me how hard he bad 
tried to give up drinking, and with what 
poor success, His name, he said, was 
James Stanley. It had been reported that 
his grandfather was converted and became 
a Christian just as he was dying, and a 
tract had been written about him, After con- 
siderable searching, he found and gave me 
a dingy yellow tract, with the title ‘‘ The 
Dying Gypsy.” The name of the gypsy 
is given as Stanley. He described himself 
to a visitor ‘‘as born among the gypsies 
and being in his eightieth year.” Some of 
the facts recorded in the tract of his grand- 
father my gypsy acquaintance said he 
knew were true. But he was not con- 
verted. ‘‘No true gypsy ever is.” 

Telling him I should keep the tract and 
take it to America, he was much pleased, 
and spoke out at once: ‘‘ My father is the 
king of all the gypsies in that country.” A 
fact fully confirmed,I think, by what. is 
yet to be told. I bade him good-bye and 
offered him money, whicb, to my surprise, 
he refused, saying if I would give him my 
card he would always keep it. 

Only a few weeks after my interview 
with James Stanley, at Brading, on the 
Isle of Wight, there appeared in one of 
our newspapers the following item: 

‘Owen Stanley, King of the Gypsies in 


this country, died recently and was buried 
at Dayton, Ohio, in the grave of Maud, his 





queen, who was interred there two years 
ago. He was an Englishman by birth and 
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the father of fifteen children, twelve of 
whom are now living.” 

Within a year this item was in the 
papers: 

‘** Matilda Stanley, the queen of a large 
and wealthy community of gypsies that 
owns a large tract of land near Dayton, 
Ohio, has just died at the South, where the 
tribe had been accustomed to go during 
the winter months. She was one of the 
oldest gypsies in the country and was 
recognized as head in authority by all the 
gypsies inthe United States. The body 
will be entombed at Dayton until next 
June, and then will be buried with cere- 
monies peculiar to the tribe.” 

Within a week I bave read an item 
headed ‘‘Funeral of a Gypry Queen.” 
The first sentence was: ‘‘ Over 25,000 peo- 
ple attended the funeral at Dayton, Onio, 
yesterday, of Matilda Sianley, who was 
recognized as queen of all the gypsies in 
the United States.” 

Evidently Stanley is no mean name 
among the gypsies. My friend in Braaing 
bore it. It looks as if be told the truth 
and was of no common stock—x prince of 
the blood royal among that most strange 
people. Through him I had my sole in- 
terview with royally—an experience I have 
carefully remembered—and now, as the 
present seems a fit time, tell it to others. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. 





THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF 1878 
ON CASES OF DISCIPLINE. 


BY PROFESSOR R. W. PATTERSON, D D. 








Ir seems to be thougut »lmost presump- 
tuous in any person to question the justice 
or wisdom of any judicial decision made 
by the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church of the United States. But 
we are Protestants, and profess to believe 
that ‘‘all synods or councils since the 
aposties’ times, whether general or partic- 
ular, may err and many have erred.” And 
is it not a necessary means of guarding 
the Church against errorin the future to 
point out respectfully the mistakes of the 
past? The writer has abstained hitherto 
from any public reference tothe subject 
of this article, preferring to say nothing 
until the authenticated minutes of the late 
Assembly should be published. Having 
now received the printed minutes, 1 ven- 
ture to offer a few remarks on the action 
of the Assembly touching certain judg- 
ments that were pronounced by it in cases 
of discipline 

In the case of the Rev. John Miller, the 
great body of our Church approve the 
judgment of the Assembly as to the main 
question. But there is a statement (Min., 
p. 99) which reads as follows: ‘ While, in 
accordance with complete freedom of con- 
science, the General Assembly would urge 
upon all fidelity to our Doctrinal Stand- 
ards, they would at the same time earnest 
ly advise any one who may entertain views 
irreconcilable with our Standards to take 
the authorized course, after consultation 
with his presbytery, and pexcefully with- 
draw from the ministry of our Church.” 
Here it is declared to be the “ authorized 
course” for a minister whose views are 
irreconcilable with the Standards to “ with- 
draw from the ministry of the Cburch.” 
But (1) withdrawal from the ministry of 
the Church involves withdrawal from the 
membership of the Church; and the last 
Assembly (Min., p. 58) declared that there 
are but three ways in which a person’s 
churchmembership can be terminated— 
viz., ‘‘ by death, by dismi-sion to another 
church, and by the administration of dis- 
cipline.” Now, Mr. Miller could not have 
obtuined a letter from his presbytery to 
any other ecclesiastical body; he could 
not be asked to go out of the Church be- 
fore his time ‘‘ by death”; and it only re. 
mained that he should be disciplined. 
Where, then, is ‘ the authorized course” of 
withdrawal for a miuister entertaining his 
views? 

But (2), it may be said that the principle 
affirmed by the Assembly in regard to 
churchmembership is not insisted upon in 
relation to the withdrawal of ministers 
from the Church. I know the Assembly 
has in former years decided that the name 
of a minister withdrawing from the Church 
and joining another Hvangelical body, with- 
out a letter, may be stricken from the roll. 
But—as in the case of Mr. Clapp, of New 
Orleans—it has been decided that a minis- 
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ter embracing fundamental errors could not 
be permitted to withdraw peaceably to an- 
other ecclesiastical connection. If there 
has been any former decision that would 
‘*authorize” a minister seriously unsound 
in the faith to withdraw from the minis- 
try of the Church without trial, I have not 
been able to find it. True, the General As- 
sembly (N. 8.) in 1839 did adopt a resolu- 
tion directing that the name of any minis- 
ter withdrawing to another denomination 
should be stricken from the rojl of the 
presbytery. But this is not authority for 
the reunited Church, nor is it tothe pur 
pose; and there bas been no decision of 
either Assembly or of the one Assembly, 
before the division or since the reunion, 
that toucbes the case of a minister with- 
drawing from the Church and standing in- 
dependent. And, if there were decisions 
authorizing the erasure of the names of 
such ministers from the rolls of their pres- 
byteries, that woul! not ‘‘ authorize” such 
ministers to withdraw or make their with- 
drawal otberwise than irregular and disor- 
derly. I believe that in every such case of 
irregular withdrawal it is the best thing 
the presbytery can do to drop the name 
from the roll. But this does not warrant 
withdrawal as ‘‘the authorized course,” 
Undoubtedly the Presbytery of New 
Brunswick would have refused to grant 
permission to Mr. Miller to ‘“ withdraw 
peacefully from the ministry of the 
Church,” after the publication of his views 
on the intermediate state, the guilty nature 
of Christ, and the Trinity. If withdrawal 
isin such cases ‘‘the authorized course,” 
it must lave been made so by the inci- 
dental statement of the Jast Assembly. It 
ought to be ‘‘the authorized course’’; but 
no such authority can be found in the 
Form of Government, or Book of Disci- 
pline, or in any direct deliverance of any 
General Assembly to that effect. 


2. The second error to be noted appears 
in Minutes, peges 102,103. The Synod of 
New Jersey sustained the Presbytery of 
Newark against Mr. See, on the ground 
that certain passages of Scripture ‘‘do 
prohibit the fulfilling by women of the 
offices of public preachers in the regular 
assemblies of the Church.” But not one 
word was said by the Synod, as far as the 
record of the Assembly shows, about any 
conflict between the action of Mr. See and 
the Confession of Faith or the rules of the 
Church. And yet the Assembly sustained 
this decision of the Synod. Now it bas 
always been the doctrine of the Presbyte- 
rian Cburch that the Bible, as expounded 
by the Confession and the Cathechism, is 
the standard by which an offender is to be 
tried, especially in relation to questions of 
faith and Christian order (see Princeton Re- 
view for October, 1858, and all the earlier 
trials for heresy and disorderly action in the 
Presbyterian Church). Liberty of interpre- 
tation of the Bible has always been allowed 
in the Church on points not embraced in 
the Confession of Faith or the Catechisme. 
But, on the principle affirmed by the last 
Assembly, any interpretation of Scripture 
which a Presbytery may adopt may be 
made a ground for charging heresy or dis- 
order upon avy minister of the Church 
adopting another interpretation. It mat- 
ters not whether or not the Confession of 
Faith or the Cathechisms actually do for- 
bid preaching by women. That was not 
alleged, as far as I can find, as a ground of 
judgment on the part of Presbytery, Synod, 
or General Assembly, in the case of Mr, 
See. And this I deem an error of strious 
bearing. If we bave expository 8 andards, 
let us confine our disciplinary action with- 
in the limits of those 8 andards, and so de- 
fine the grounds of our action. The Bible 
and the Confession; not either alone. 
This I say while agreeing in the main with 
the Assembly’s interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures in question. 

8. Several errors, as it seems to me, are 
found in the records of the Assembly’s 
action regarding the McCune case and 
the proceedings of the Presbytery and 
Synod of Cincinnati. 

In relation to the complaint of Dr. Skin- 
ner against the Synod of Cincinnati, the 
Assembly declared (M., p. 108) that the 
charges against Mr. McCune before the 
Presbytery were ‘‘proved,” and _ pro- 
nounced his statements ‘‘unsound” and 
his action “‘ disloyal,” for which they say 





that the Presbytery should have repri- 
manded him, This, I presume, is given as 
one reason why the complaint against the, 
Presbytery should have been sustained by 
the Synod. The facts, however, do not 
seem to have been carefully ascertained by 
the Assembly. ButI wish to call attention 
especially to the next reason given by the 
Assembly for sustaining the complaint of 
D:. Skinner, which is stated in these 
words: ‘‘ The Presbytery also erred in dis- 
missing Mr. McCune, under the circum- 
stances, to another denomination as in good 
standing.” In what circumstances? The 
Presbytery bad rendered the judgment that 
Mr. McCune was rectus in curia ; and why 
had they not a right to dismiss him in ac- 
cordance with this judgment, which they 
believed to be correct and which was not 
pronounced erroneous by the Assembly till 
after tae lapse of fifteen months? It may 
be said that the complaint of Dr. Skinner 
was a bar to the action of the Presbytery in 
granting a dismission. Bat this is not 
alleged by the Assembly as the reason of 
its judgement on this point; and if it had 
been, it would nothave been valid, for a 
complaint, unlike an appeal, does not stay 
further proceedings under the decision of 
the lower judicatory See “Moore’s Digest,” 
p. 593; ‘‘Buird’s Dig.,” 142. The sustaining 
of a complaint by a superior judicatory may 
or may not bring Censure upon the ma- 
jority of the lower court, and it may re- 
verse the dicision of the inferior court 
and ‘‘place matters inthe same situation 
in which they were before the judgment 
was pronounced.” Toat is, if a party has 
been condemned by the lower court, his 
sentence may be removed by the higher ju- 
dicatory, which restores him to his former 
standing. And if the party was acquitted by 
the lower court, the sentence may be pro- 
nounced erroneous; but he is left just where 
he was before the trial was commenced, 
and thereis noorder that he should be tried 
over ngain. Hence, the ‘‘ Digest” says: A 
complaint does not arrest or suspend the 
operation of the sentence, as in the case of 
an appeal.” If, therefore, an appeal is 
sustained against a sentence of acquittal 
by a lower court, the judgment of that 
court is declared erroneous; but it cannot 
disturb any action that has been taken on 
the basis of that decision—e. g., the dismiss- 
al of tbe party acquitted to another bcdy. 
‘‘Any person” may complain, whereag 
only an original party. can appeal; and, 
therefore, a complaint is nota bar to fur- 
ther procedure on the part of the low- 
er court on the ground of the decision 
complained of, while an appealis a bar to 
further action. It would be a most unright- 
eous thing to permit any person to com- 
plain, and then give his complaint the ef- 
fect of holding a minister ‘‘ hanging by 
the gills” for a year or two, after he had 
been acquitted by his presbytery, before 
he could be dismissed to another body. It 
seems to me clear that the Assembly 
“erred” in denying that the Presbytery of 
Cincinnati had a right to dismiss Mr. Mc- 
Cune on the ground of their previous 
judgment that he was in good standing. 


There are several points in the exceptions 
to the records of the Synod of Cincinnati 
that ought to be noticed. The first ex- 
ception is an indirect reversal of the action 
of the Assembly of 1877 (Min., p. 576), io 
which the principle was affirmed that a 
judicial complaint could not lie except 
against the judscial decisions of a lower 
judicatory. In this exception the action 
of the Synod, which rested on the same 
ground taken by the Assembly of 1877, is 
disapproved. An ingenious way of revers- 
ing a judicial decision of a previous As- 
sembly, without discussion and apparently 
without the knowledge of the Assembly 
itself, on the recommendation of a com- 
mi'tee of two. Again (Minutes, p. 118), 
the Assembly declared that a resolution 
should ‘‘ be expunged from the records of 
the Presbytery of Cincinnati” because of 
certain offensive features pertaining to it. 
We have beard of the expunging scene in 
the Senate of the United States, when the 
famous “‘expunging resolution” was passed 
by a strict party vote, to the disgrace of the 
actors, But it is a new thing for a superior 
judicatory of the Church to order a lower 
judicatory to falsify its own history by 
expunging a resolution from its records, 
not because it had not been passed by the 
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presbytery or was not a veritable part of 
its transactions; but because it was deemed 
upjust toward one of its members. On 
the same principle, it might be required 
that the record of any objectionable action 
of any presbytery or synod be expunged, 
and that thus the history of the case be 
mutilated. Surely, this is ‘‘ making his- 
tory,” or unmaking it, with a vengeance; 
and this by the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in these United 
States! Besides, what right had the Gen- 
eral Assembly, in reviewing the records of 
the Synod of Cincinnati, to order the Pres- 
bytery of Cincinnati to expunge a portion 
of their 1ecords? Their orders should have 
been addressed to the Syn d, and not to the 
Presbytery. 

The action of the Assembly upon the 
records of the Synod of Cincinnati, as I 
learn from the best authority, was taken in 
literally the last hour of the sessions of the 
Assembly, the committee on the records 
having kept back their report till the clos- 
ing hour. And no word of defense or ex- 
planation was admitted from the Synod! 
Such was the action of what has been 
styled ‘‘the judicial Assembly ” ! 

Farther, in Exception 5th the Assembly 
finds fault with the Synod because ‘it re- 
fused to sustain an exception proposed to 
the minutes of the Presbytery, on account 
of its denial to the prosecution of the right 
to introduce members of the court, on the 
spot, without a citation, to disprove and 
rebut certain testimony of the defense.’ 
But no notice is taken of the important 
facts that the request of the prosecution to 
introduce new witnesses was mide after 
the regular testimony had been closed on 
both sides; and that it was refused in obe- 
dience to the plain provision of Discipline 
(chap. iv, 7) which forbids the introduc- 
tion of new wituesses by the prosecution 
without previous notice to the accused. 

In closing their report, the commitice on 
the records of the Synod refer to two pro- 
tests to the action of the Synod and its 
moderator, and express their approval of 
the acts protested against. This part of 
thelr report, as I learn on unquestionable 
authority, was adopted by the Assembly, 
without the hearing of one word either 
of the protests or the answers to them, 
simply on the statement of the com- 
mittee of one minister and one elder. 
No wonder Drs. Skinner and West with- 
drew their complaints when the sub- 
ject matter of them had been thus summa- 
rily disposed of, according to their wishes, 
without any invesiigation of the facts ex- 
cept on the part of two men. Is it too 
much to say that such action of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
is udapted to destroy all respect for its de- 
cisions? 

it should be added that, in the case of 
the complaint of Dr. Skinner against the 
Synod of Ciocinnati, a printed pamphlet 
was circulated, by permission, in the As- 
sembly, which presented an argument for 
the side of the complainant, thus preoccu- 
pying the minds of the court with his view 
of the case. Such action of an appellant or 
complainant has been censured by former 
Assemblies. 


Of one thing I am satisfied. No substan- 


tial justice in judicial cases can be made 
certain in our higher Church courts until 
our judicial system shall have been thor- 
oughly reformed. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF THE Se 
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THE UNIFORM COURSE OF NA- 
TURE. 


BY SIMON NEWCOMB, LL.D. 








Your ‘Country Rexder,” whose ques- 
tions first reached mea week after their 
appearance in your paper, goes far to con- 
vince me of the futility and vanity of all 
philosophic speculation, or, at least, of the 
usclessness of any atlempt to discuss phi- 
losophic subjects on the plainest common- 
sense basis. He sums up my conclusions 
as follows: ‘‘So far as Science shows or 
can show, a will has nothing to do with 
the course of events.” 

‘Can show!” No, sir! Not one sen- 
tence of my discourse, so far as 1 remem- 
ber, is devoted to limiting what Science 
can show. I only ask what she does show, 





as the result of three centuries of observa- 
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tion. Nowhere did I mention that she 
might not show something altogether dif- 


ferent this very “next year. I am a total 
disbeliever iu all a priori theories of what 
Science can or cannot show. 

‘‘A will bas nothiog to do with the 
course of events,” No, sir! Say a will 
acting as our wills act, with a scrutable 
regard to consequences and with visible 
motives, a will of a being whose ends we 
can comprehend, and the proposition may 
be true. But to inquire whether the course 
of Nature is or is not determined by will in 
its broadest sense would be a flight of 
speculation entirely above the range of 
scientific philosophy, which deals with noth- 
ing higher than generalized facis. Yet 
another modification may be necessary. If 
the ‘“‘Country Reader” should think three 
centuries of observation insufficient to 
ground an induction respecting a course 
extending perhaps through millions of 
centuries, he should add to the above 
qualifications of ‘‘will” a limitation of 
time to the period of scientific induction. 

‘*Country Reader” then goes on to show 
how man modities the course of Nature in 
order to produce certain ends, and wants 
to know if observations of these acts of 
man are not scientific; which, of course, 
they are. He then proceeds: 

“IT would inquire whether the inference 
that other beings or another being of a 
higher order may also modify the particu- 
lar course of Nature without infraction of 
its laws is an unscientitic inference.” 

On first reading this question I almost 
despaired of making myself understood. 
The main object of my discourse was to 
show that, so far as mavkind has ever been 
able to see, there are no such moditications 
of the course of Nature; and, after reading 
it, your correspondent inquires whether 
that may not occur. If he uses the word 
‘“‘may” in a sense of the widest range of 
possibilities, how is it possible for the ques- 
tion to be answered by any being of finite 
knowledge? What sanbedrim of scientific 
philosophers would pretend to set any lim- 


its to What beings of a higher order mau 
do? Their powers are taxed in learning 


what operations should actually go on in 
Nature, and, so far as they can find out, no 
being of a higher order modifies the course 
of Nature in the manner that man does. 
The question, you will observe, is purely 
one of fact, to be settled by observing such 
modifications actually going on, So faras 
1 know, no serious claim on behalf of any 
such action as a concrete reality, in an ob- 
servable case, has been made except by 
spiritualism. I think this claim is rejected 
by a large majarity of educated men. 

Now, allow me to ask your ‘‘ Country 
Reader” a few questions, because he seems 
to be one of a class whose views I want to 
know. Do you believe that, as a matter 
of fact, any higher being actually does 
modify the course of Nature, as you and 
your neighbors do at the mill and the 
quarry? Or that such a being has so mod- 
ified it within 300 years? If so, will you 
give specific instances in which you think 
there was such a modification? Or will 
you even explain how there might have 
been such modification, though you may 
not have observed it? 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL HYMNS AND 
MUSIC. 





BY W. 8. B. MATHEWS, 





WERE Sunday-school music personified, 
it might be conceived of as defining its 
present condition with two scriptural sen- 
timents. The first, ‘‘Hitherto hath the 
Lord helped us”; the second, ‘‘ There re- 
Maineth yet much land to be possessed.” 
The growth of this wonderful literature 
has been very rapid. 

Tue musician is under a constant tempt- 
ation to undervalueit. For, even after you 
have said all that can be said against the 
music from a tecanical point of view—such 
as, ¢. g., that the harmonies are meager, 
the cadences commonplace, the melodic 
Phrases of almost the same cut in hundreds 
of cases—still the fact remains that not only 
are these thivgs sung with alacrity by the 
children, but by large congregations of 
grown-up and presumably adult people, as 
well. Sung, it may be added, with a degree 
of life and enthusiasm that one looks for in 
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vain when the standard hymns are given 
out. 

When we turn over the pages of such a 
book as ‘‘ Gospel Songs,” by Messrs, Bliss 
and Sankey, or more especially when we 
hear an enthusiastic performance of ‘‘ Hold 
the Fort” or ‘““Ooly an Armor-bearer ” by a 
great tabernacle full of people, the convic- 
tion irresistibly forces itself that these 
songs are wonderfully popular and that in 
some true sense they meet a desire for en- 
joyable music. When we go further, we 
tind that not only are these songs sung in 
tabernacles, congregations, and, above all, 
in Sunday-schools and prayer meetings, 
but also very generally in home-circles 
There is hardly a family where ‘“ Gospel 
Songs” may not be found on the piano, 
and generally there are several copies. 
This is the case in the city much more than 
in the country, and in the more well-to-do 
quarters too. Hire in Chicago a friend of 
mine, a great organist and a profound 
musician, has his technical bosom wrung 
night after night by a group of people sing- 
ing ‘* Gospel Songs” in the room adjoining 
his in the next house in the row of marble 
fronts where he happened to live. Their 
piano stood against the partition wall, and 
there till eleven and twelve several nights 
in the week they would hold the fort, but 
never their peace. This is a typical in 
stance. I have observed that all the mem- 
bers of the family enjoy these songs, 1 
find my own children playing them and 
singing them, and [ have reason to think it 
quite general. Of course, it is a fashion 
and the rage will soon wear away. Never 
theless, where now you hear ‘‘ Safe in the 
Arms of Jesus,” ‘“‘The Sweet By-and-By,” 
‘* Whosoever Will,” ‘We're Going Home 
To morrow,” ‘‘ What a Friend we have 
in Jesus,” and the like, fifteen years ago 
one would have heard ‘‘ Way Down on 
the Swanee Riber,” ‘‘ Massa’s in the Cold, 
Cold Ground,” ‘‘ Hazel Dell,” ‘‘ Rosalie the 
Prairie Flower,” ‘* John Brown’s Body,” 
etc.—songs no better musically (in fact, 
about the same) and in point of influence 
decidedly inferior. 

I remember that Ruskin says (in ‘‘ Mod- 
ern Painters”) that you may look at water 
in two ways. If you look atthe surface 
of the little pool by the roadside after a 
shower, you see only the wiinkled face of 
a mud-puddle; but if you look down far 
beneath the surface, you will see clearly 
depicted there the waving grass, the trees, 
the drifting clouds, and tae clear blue sky. 
In other words, even this unpromising bit 
of muddy water, if you look into it deeply 
enough, presents a beautiful picture. Now, 
to a professional musician, life-long famil- 
iar with the master-works of the great com- 
posers, these little Sunday-school songs are 
but insignificant pools of common water. I 
have many times looked at the surface of 
them, and they did not reward criticism, I 
now attempt to look deeper, and certainly 
the deeper inspection is not unrewarded, 





One who compares several of the older 
of these books with the later ones will find 
a decided improvement in the words. And 
not only an improvement, but a prophecy 
of a much better day coming. In the firet 
of these bovks that became popular the 
words are ‘“‘thin” enough. They are little 
but jingle. Even where the verses were 
good the chorus wus jingle. But the day 
of unmeaning bymnos is done. True, many 
people still write this kind of words; but 
the time is gone by when even a pretty 
tune will save them from oblivion. ** Hold 
the Fort” has often been criticised, be- 
cause, like all illustrations, it contains a 
fallacy, which in this case is perhaps even 
more than ordinarily perceptible. Still, 
admitting all this, we must also see that 
this song is a very striking objective repre- 
sentation of a legitimate Christian ideu; 
and I have no doubt (to fall into the old 
technical phrase) it has often been ‘“‘a 
means of grace” to those who singit. I 
was once guilty of speaking in these pages 
ef the author of that song in a way for 
which lum now sorry—not so much for 
what [ said, as for the good things I might 
have properly added in the same connec- 

tion, and the saying of which would have 
been a worthy recognition of one of the 
best-spirited men I ever met. But it is 
now too late for reparation in this world; 
besides, the great Christian public has 





taken up the songs of P. P. Bliss and car- 


ried them as far as the English language 
goes. 
I find in Mr. Bliss’s works a growing 
perception of the true idea of words for 
songs. He was always easy and spon 
taneous; sometimes, I think, trivial—as, 
é. g.,in ‘‘Lam so glad that our Father in 
Heaven.” Several of his bymnus bave be- 
come extremely popular; for instence, 
““Whosoever Will,” ‘Only an Armor- 
bearer,” ‘‘ Hold the Fort,” ‘The Light of 
the World,” ‘“‘ When Jesus Co.nes,” ‘ Al- 
most Persuaded.” One of his hymns— 
‘* I know not the hour when my Lord will come, 

To take me away to his own dear home; 

But I kncw that His presence will lighten the 


gloom, 
And that will be glory for me. 


“TL know not the song that the angels sing, 

I know not the sound of the harps’ glad ring; 

But | know there’ll be mention of Jesus, our King, 
And that will be glory for me. 


“IT know not the form of my mansion fair, 

I know not the name I then shall bear; 

Butl know that my Saviour will welcome me there, 

And that will be Heaven for me’”’— 
is worthy to be written in letters of gold. 
This is the sweetest and newest of all the 
recent hymns, and in its way, for the very 
sake of its exquisite and masterly simplic- 
ity, is worthy torank with Bernard’s (of 
Cluny) ‘‘ Jerusalem the Golden,” while 
it suits much better the modern Gospel, 
which builds so largely around the person- 
ality of the Saviour. 


There is hardly a good hymn in the lan- 
guage along which you can lay the 
square and plumb-line of logic without 
damage. The real business of the hymn 
is readily to lend itself to music—to fur- 
nish an intellectual framework, solid 
enough to sustain a valid sentiment. The 
beauty of woman has no use for the iron 
thews and sinews of the blacksmith. No 
more has a hymn use for the mathematical 
(and preterscriptural) accuracy of a creed. 
There are, to be sure, five or six hundred 
beautiful hymns in the Hymn-book, and 
five or six hundred more not so beautiful. 
But there are a great many, even of the 
good ones, whose usefulness seems to me 
questionable, 1 do not see how the music- 
al ear educated to the songs of Bradbury, 
Doane, Lowry, and Bliss, is to become 
formed over aguin so as to take pleasure in 
singing, ¢. g., ‘‘ Father of Mercies, God of 
Love,” or, indeed, almost any of the short 
and long meters, fine as many of them 
are. The influence of meter on the 
musical availability of a bymn is only 
beginning to be understood. It isn’t so 
much the slowness of a long, common, or 
short-meter tune that mukes it unmusical 
as it is the shortness of the stanzas, and 
the consequently insignificant musical form 
it permits. Do the best you can, the tune 
is monotonous. You have only a single 
period, and this of the simplest possible 
structure. Common meter (iambic hep- 
tameter) is a little better than either of the 
others, us it affords a cxsura at the middle 
of the stanza. Short meter I am very 
sorry to condemn, for it is the most terse 
meter of any and the easiest to read im- 
pressively. But alas!—flat justitia/—it is 
inherently and essentially unmusical, ow- 
ing to the necessary c#@sura at the end of 
the first line, which bresks the musical 
section entirely in two and destroys its 
flow. The iambic meter known as 7s and 
63 is one of the most musical in the Hymn- 
book. Double stanzas are more available 
for musical setting than single ones, since 
they permit the tune to consist of two pe- 
riods, and therefore to afford more variety 
aud climax. 7s meter is not very good 
Tovat also has a cesura at the end of every 
line, which is monotonous. 

The musical form of the Germano cho- 
rale is much more satisfactory to a culti- 
vated ear than the American psalm tune, 
in consequence of its stanzas containing 
from eight to sixteen lines each, affording 
opportunity for varied harmonic treatment. 
Something like this might, perhaps, be 
done for our long and common meters, by 
combiving two stanzas into one. 

i doubt, however, whether this will ever 
be done, as the Americun idea of a church 
tune is based on the ‘‘ people’s song,” 
rather than on the plain song of the 
church. The German chorale is the old 
‘plain song” cut off into metrical sections 
and harmonically treated. People’s songs 
all the world over are dance forms or 





marches. These are precisely the forms in 
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Gospel songs and in all the Sunday-school 
books; and I do not believe the popular 
ear can be retroverted, especially as the 
ear for people’s songs is a genuine and 
valid musical taste, on which, in fact, even 
the sonatas and symphonies of Beethoven 
rest. Iwas not surprised when I read that 
the ‘‘Moodey and Sankey” hymns had been 
taken for quadrilles; but I thought—as, in- 
deed, turned out to be the case—that the 
Devil would get the worst of it in that 
trade. He dropped these quadrilles on the 
pretext of taste; but really because he 
found that, when he brought the tune “Al3 
most Persuaded” into the ball-room, the 
tune, by very natural association, brought 
its words along with it, and as soon as he 
observed this the Devil was ‘‘ persuaded ” 
to drop it. We never need fear. this sort 
of profanation. However irreverently men 
may parody sacred songs, the very parody 
itself carries with it the original words 
aud truth and Divine Grace are mighty. 

We lose enormously by permitting 
polygamy in our bymnary. It is one of 
the genuine elements of the Gospel songs 
that every musical strain is associated with 
a particular set of words, a definite idea. 
Were I a chorister, I would never allow 
‘* Coronation” to be sung to anything but 
‘* All hail the power of Jesus’ name,” and 
so on in other cases, Not but that other 
words might fit the tune just as well; 
but so long as words and music both mean 
the same thing and go together the hymn 
guins very much in power. 

Another valid idea in the Gospel hymn 
dispensation is that of the refrain or 
chorus. I admit at once that refrains are 
frequently fitted to a hymn in just as cold 
blood as that in which Edgar A. Poe says 
he selected ‘‘ nevermore” as the refrain of 
his ‘‘ Raven”; but such refrains amount 
to but little. There are refrains that form 
part and parcel of the hymn and stand for 
its verysoul. Oneof the cleverest cases of 
this kind is ‘‘ Almost Persuaded,” where the 
refrain, coming at the beginning, is made 
more emphatic and at the same time less 
machine: like. 

Then, too, the new songs permit the 
combination of the two elements, solo and 
chorus. The solo may be with a single 
voice or with several. There is no doubt 
but that, such is the habit of singing un- 
thinkingly, most people would receive a 
stronger impression of any truth from 
hearing it well sung (that is, with fine 
declamation) than from singing it them- 
selves. Besides, the ‘‘refrain” is an in- 
stinct with Anglo-Saxon peoples. 

Whoever looks deeply at some of these 
songs will be impressed with the oneness 
of the words and music. I think it more 
than likely that the melodies were written 
first, chorus and all; the words of the 
chorus next; and the stanzas of the hymn 
last. It is for this reason that we have the 
popular songs of Bliss and Lowry, while 
the same composers have been unable to 
furnish a valid musical setting for the much 
more beautiful poem, ‘‘The Ninety and 
Nine.” 

There remains much “land to be pos- 
sessed” in the line of hymns, One whe 
examines the table of Scripture texts in 
the hymn-books will be surprised to ob- 
serve how very small part of the Bible has 
yet goneinto our songs. Even such a 
passage as the first nine verses of the 31st 
chapter of Jeremiah seems never to have 
been successfully treated. 

There still remains a very impressive 
view of the value of these songs. The 
music of them is simple and attractive. 
They afford pleasure to millions of peo- 
ple. Atthe close of the day’s toil and on 
Sunday «afternoons these hymns and tunes 
create an enchanted atmosphere in thou- 
sands of homes. Intellectually this at- 
mosphere is full of suggestions of the 
Lord and Divine Truth. Who can doubt 
but thie is one of the channels through 
which holy influences and heavenly peace 
come down to human hearts? 





WHEATON COLLEGE, Ill., has the good for- 
tune to start the new year out of debt. Its 
obligations were $21,692.67 on Aug. 3lst. On 
that date there had been subscribed $24,400. 
“This sum came from one hundred and thirty 
Coristian friends,in thirteen different states and 
in amounts varying from one cent to nine 
thousand dollars.” It was raised in twelve 
weeks, at a cost of $36.83, : 
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{Preached Sept. 22d, in Trinity Church, Boston.) 


In the hundredth and thirty-ninth psalm, 
ninth verse, are these words: ‘If I take the 
wings of the morning and dwell in the utter- 
most parts of the sea, eventhere shall thy hand 
lead me and thy right hand sball hold me.” = 

In these words of the psalmist, as in the 
whole psalm, the first and most simple mean- 
ing is the expression of bis belief in the omni- 
present power of God. The traveler who 
passes from ove quarter of the globe to another 
feels that the encircling sky which girdles in 
the ocean is but atype of the unreen power 
that surrounds us al]. It is the expression of 
the same truth as that which drew from the 
first pavigator who from theshores of England 
reached the shores of America: ‘ Heaven is 
as near to us on the sea as on the land.”’ The 
philanthrophist whose wide charity embraces 
within its grasp the savage and the civilized 
man, the white man and the Negro, feels that 
the hand of God is with him in bis enterprises, 
because in the face of all his fellow-qen he rec- 
ognizes, however faintly and feebly expressed, 
the image of the likeness of God. Howard and 
Wilberforce, Eliot and Channing were alike 
sustained by the thought that in the widest di- 
versities of human nature and in the lowest 
depths of human degradation God was with 
their efforts, because in the better part of every 
human being there was a spark of the Divine 
Spirit. The philosopher who endeavors to 
trace out the unity of mankind and the unity 
of all created things, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, expresses the same truth—namely, 
that the Divine eye saw our substance yet being 
imperfect, and that in his book were all our 
members written, which day by day were fash- 
joned and evolved, while as yet there were 
none of them, while all was as yet rudimental 
and undeveloped, alike fu the individual and 
in the race. The heart-strieken, lonely, suf- 
fering, or doubting soul, who sees only a step 
before him, who can but pray ‘‘ Lead, kindly 
light, amid the encircling gloom ’’—he too can 
echo the old psalmist; ‘* The darkness is no 
darkness to thee; the darkness and light to 
theeare both alike. Though he slay me, yet will 
I trust io him.” . 


But ion the especial form of the words of the 
text there is a peculiar force, which it is my 
purpose on this occasion to bring before you. 
The psalmist wishes toindicate that God could 
be found in those regions of the earth into 
which it was least likely that any divine influ- 
ence should penetrate, and he expresses it by 
saying: If I were to take the winge of the 
morning; if J] were to mount on the outspread- 
ing radiance which in the eastern heavens 
precedes the rise of dawn ; if I were to follow 
the sun on bis onward course and pass with 
bim over land and ocean, till I reach the utter- 
most parts of the sea, far away in the distant 
and unknown west [for in the origival the 
two words mean the same thing], even there 
also, strange as it may seem, the hand of God 
will lead us, the right band of God will hold 
us; even there also, beyond the shadows of 
the setting of the sun; even there, beyond the 
furthest horizon, the furthest west of the fur- 
thest sea, will be fuund the presence which 
leaps over the most impassable barriers, To the 
psaliist, living in Palestine, living in those 
regions which were then the sole seat not 
only of religion, but of civilization and knowl- 
edge also, this expression was the most forci- 
ble mode he could adopt of saying that no- 
where iu the wide world could he wander 
away from the presence of the Almighty. And 
in so saying he has, whether intentionally or 
not, given utterance to a truth to which the 
other parts of the Bible bear witness, but 
which receives its full confirmation in the 
New Testament and its full realization in the 
history of Christendom and of the modern 
world. That which seemed to him £o portent- 
ous as to be almost incredible has become 
one of the familiar, we might almost say one 
of the fundamental] truths of our religious and 
social existence. Not only in the East—so we 
may venture to give his words their fullest 
and widest meaning—not only in the East, 
consecrated by patriarchal tradition and usage, 
but in the unknown and distant islands and 
seas of the West, the power of God shall be 
felt as a sustaining help and guiding hand. 

True religion, the point of contrast between 
the East and the West—this is the thought 
upon which I propose to dwell. And first let 
us observe the actual! fact in buman experience. 
The contrast between the East and the West 
is one of the most vivid which strikes the mind 
of man, Of the great geographical impres- 
sions left on the most casual observer, none is 
deeper than that which is produced when a 
child of the Westera civilization sets foot on 
the shores of the Eastern world, And so in 









history, as has been observed by a profound 
student, “two distinct streams of human in- 
terest have followed always the race of Shem 
and the race of Japhet, and the turning points, 
the critica) moments of their history have 
been when the two streams have crossed each 
other and met—as on a few great occasions— 
in conflict or in union.” It is the very image 
which is presented to us in the splendid vision 
of the evangelical prophet in the sixteenth 
chapter of the Book of Isaiah. ‘The seer lifts 
up bis eyes, and beholde on one side all the 
nations of the East, with all the peculiarities 
of custom and of dress, such as have endured 
from his time to ours, dromedaries and camels, 
golden ornaments from India, clouds of in- 
cevse from Arabia, flocks avd herdsof the 
wandering tribes of Arabia and Tartary—he 
sees them crowding to receive the blessings of 
the future. And this was fulfilled, for we are 
never allowed to forget that Christ was born 
of an Eastern nation, clothed in Eastern dress, 
speaking in an Eastera language, familiar with 
Eastern sky and land. He was of the seed of 
Abraham, the tirst wanderer over the Eastern 
bills ; of Isaac, brother of the Arabiav Ishmael ; 
of David and Solomon, Oriental kings. To 
his Eastern birthplace the churches of the East 
have ever turned with peculiar reverence ; and 
his Eastern home and Eastera tomb have been 
the points around which the conflicts of the 
West again and again, and even in our own re- 
cent time, have turned. There is an interest, 
as of our childish days, with which we cannot 
but regard the cradle of our race and of our 
faith; ao interest not the less keen because 
that early sunrise of mankind has now been 
lefteo very furbehind. The wings of the morn- 
ing may flay and fail; but not so with the pur- 
pose of God, It extends to the noon and 
to the evening not less. We must not 
look castward, we must not look back- 
ward, if we would know the true strength of 
human progress and of Christ’s religion. 
Westward, far into the westward sea, the 
prophet looked when, after beholding the 
dromedaries and camels of Arabia coming 
from the East, he turned to that distant 
horizon and exclaimed ; ‘‘ Who are these that 
fly as a cloud, and as the doves to their win- 
dows?” They are the ‘‘isles’’; that is, the 
isles and coasts and promontories and creeks 
and bays of the Mediterranean and Atlantic 
shores. ‘The is'es shall wait for him and the. 
ships of Tarshish first.’” Tarshi-h—tbat is, the 
West—with all its veesels of war and its vessels 
of merchandise. The ships of Tarshish first, 
and of Venetia and Carthage and Spain—these 
first brought the shores of Cornwall, the name 
of Britain, within the range of the old civilized 
world. Ali these, with their energy and actiy- 
ity, were to build up the walls ard pour their 
wealth through the gate; of the Heavenly Jeru- 
salem. And so in fact it has been. Westward 
went the apostle of the Gentiles, when, starting 
for the coast of Cwsarea, he embarked in what 
a great French writer has called the “ Christian 
Odyssey’; westward to that island which alone 
emerged on the horizou of the Israelite as he 
looked from the hights of Lebanon, the spot 


woich was to him the sole represeutative cf the, 


westward race—tbe isle of Chittim, the isle of 
Cyprus, destined, perchance, in our later day 
to give back to the Eastern race whut once it 
received from them. Westward the apostle 
still advanced when he crossed over from Asia 
into Europe and came into contact with the 
civilization of Greece. Westward yet again 
when be reached the mighty capital of the 
Western dominion. Westward further still 
when be stretched his yearning gaze toward 
what was then ealled the last limit of the world, 
the Pillars of Hercules, the extreme point of 
Spain, And so it bas been through the long 
history of Christendom. The Eastern churches, 
in spite of all their manifold interests, have yet 
not been the true centers of Christiinity. They 
may have their destiny and their mission ; but 
it is in Italy, in France, in Germany, in England, 
and America that the hopes of Christian civil- 
ization bave rested. Christianity, born in the 
East, has become the religion of the Wert even 
more than the religion of the East. Only by 
traveliog from its early home has it grown to 
its full stature. The more it has adapted itself 
to the wants of the new-born nation which it 
embraces the more has it resembled the first 
teaching and character of its founder and of its 
followers. Judaism, as a supreme religion, ex- 
pired when its local sanctuary was destroyed. 
Mohammedanism, after its first burst of con- 
quest, withdrew itself almost entirely withio 
the limits of the East. But Christianity has 
found not only its shelter and refuge, but its 
throne and home, ia countries which, humaniy 
speaking, it could hardly have been expected 
to reach at all. From those western countries, 
in spite of their manifold imperfections, that 
Eastern religion still sways the destinies of 
mankind. Under the shadow of that tree which 
sprang up from a grain of mustard seed on the 
hills of Galilee have been gathered the nations 
of the earth. Tbe Christian religion rose on 
the “wings of the morning’’; but it has re- 
mained in the ‘ uttermost parts of the sea,”’ be- 
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cause the hand of God was with it and the right 








hand of God was upholding it, 


And now let us briefly consider what were 
the pecullar pointe of Christianity which bave 
enabled it to combine these two worlds of 
thought, each so different from the other. In 
ite full development, in its earliest and most 
authentic representation we see gathered the 
completion of those gifts and graces which 
East and West possesses separately and which 
each of us are bound in our measure to sppro- 
priate and imitate. And first observe, on the 
one hand, in the Gospel history, the awe, the 
reverence, the profound resignation to the 
Divine Will, the calm, untroubled repose which 
are the very qualities which the Eastern relig- 
fons possessed at a time when to the West they 
were almost whoily unknown, and which even 
now are more remarkably exhibited in Eastern 
nations than amongst ourselves. “ Tby will be 
done !""—that great prayer which lies at the 
root of all religion—is a thought which the old 
Western nations bardly understood. It breathes 
the spirit of the race of Abraham, of the race 
of Ishmael. ‘*God is great.”” So a Museul- 
man Algerian once said to his Christian cap- 
tive. The captive, who came from the British 
Isles, has recorded that it was the first word of 
consolation that had reached his heart and 
caused his sinking spirit to revive. On the 
other hand, look at the practical activity 
and beneficence which formed the sum and 
substance of the Redeemer’s life. How he 
went about everywhere doing good! How he 
made the eervice of man to be itself the serv- 
ice of God! How unlike the immovable East ! 
It is the divine recognition of those energetic 
faculties of man which have especially marked 
the character of the Roman, the German, and 
the Anglo-Saxon races of mankind. Christ 
has taught us how to be reverential, and seri- 
ous, and composed, He has taught us no less 
how to be active, and stirring, and manly, and 
courageous. The activity of the West has been 
incorporated into Christianity, because it be- 
longs to the original character and genius of 
its founder, no less than its awe and its rever- 
ence. 

Again, in every Eastern religion, even in 
that which Moses proclaimed from Mount 
Sinai, there was darkness, a mystery, a veil, as 
the apostle expressed it—a veil on the prophet’s 
face, a veil on the people’s heart—a blind sub- 
miesion to absolute authority. There was 
darkness around the throne of God ; there wae 
darkness within the temple wall; there was 
in the holy of holies a darkness never broken. 
To a great extent this darkness and exclusive 
ness must prevail always till the time comes 
when we shall see no longer through a glass 
darkly. There always must be mystery in the 
greatest truths and boundless contiguity of 
shade, which no philosophy, no inquiry, no 
revelation, no decrees of councils, no specula- 
tion of theologians can ever fathom or remove. 
This we have in Christianity in common with 
all the East; but yet, so far as the veil can be 
withdrawn, it has been withdrawn by Jesus 
Christ and by his true disciples. He is the 
light of the world. In him we behold the 
open face, the glory of the Father. He came 
to bear witness to the truth. He went to and 
fro, rousing the hearts and the minds of men 
to seek for truth. Io him the cry of inquiry 
and of freedom which had already been awak- 
ened in the West found a ready response. 
Not without a purpose was the Greek lan- 
guage, with all its manifold flexibility, chosen 
for the vehicle of his teaching, rather than the 
stiff, immovable Hebrew. Not without a nat- 
ural affinity did the Grecian philosopby attach 
itself to the first beginnings of the Gospel. 
Not unfitly were Socrates and Plato deemed 
by the Early Fathers to have been Christians 
before thetime. The revival of the studies of 
the ancient languages and the vast impulse 
given to the progress of human thought by 
the Reformation was io itself a new manifest- 
ation of Christ, a new declaration of his union 
with minds and classes of men who had before 
been deemed to be without God in the world. 
It is a constant reminder, too, that, in using to 
the utmost the resources of science ; in watch- 
ing for light, from whatever quarter ; in sifting 
and searching all that comes before us to the 
very bottom, we are fulfilling one of the chief 
calls of our religion, we are accomplishing the 
very will of our founder. Whatever is good 
science is good theology; whatever is high 
morality and pure civilization is high and pure 
religion. The freedom and progress of the 
West contrast as strongly with the spirit of the 
East as the greenness of our fields contrast with 
its arid plains, as the shadows of our clouds 
and the freshness of our breezes with its burn- 
ing suns, the ceaseless variety and stir of our 
teeming cities with its vast solitude. And it is 
a contrast which Christ and Christianity have 
exhibited. It is God’s gift to us, to be devel- 
oped as our special contribution to the treas- 
ures of our common faith. Let us be of good 
heart ; let us not be unworthy of our high call 
ing. Wherever statements are received with- 
out evidence, wherever hollow watchwords are 
used like sounding brags and tipkljng cymbal, 
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there the shadow of barbariem is still upon us ; 
wherever language is used as a veil to conceal 
our thoughts, wherever we allow ourselves to 
employ sacred werds without meaning, there 
the light of the Gentiles has not dawned upon 
us. Truly it has been said that the great theo- 
logical controversies, which have agitated the 
churches to so little practical purpose, have 
turned on words which were not defined and, 
therefore, not understood. The moment the 
words have been defined and their meaning ap- 
preciated, that moment the excitement has 
cooled and the passions evaporated. So it was 
with the scholastic disputes concerning the 
Trinity; so it has been with more recent dis- 
putes concerning predestination and justifica- 
tion. The spirit of Western enlightenment 
has turned its lantern upon them, and they 
have disappeared or are disappearing like 
pantboms and shadows, and the day-spring 
from on high has risen in our hearts. 

Again. There was in all Eastern religions, 
whether we Jook Godward or manward, a 
sterpness and separation from the common 
feelings and interests of mankind. We see it, 
as regards man, in the hardness and harshness 
of Eastern laws. We see it, as regards God, 
in the profound prostration of the soul of man, 
displayed firstin the peculiarities of Jewish 
worship and to this day in the prayers of de- 
vout Mussulmans. And this also enters in its 
measure iuto the life of Christ and the life of 
Christendom. The invisible, eternal, irre 
proachable Deity, the sublime elevation of the 
founder of our religion above all the turmoils 
of earthly passion and of local prejudice— 
that is the link of Christianity with the East. 
And, on the other hand, there was avother 
side of the truth which until Christ appeared 
had been hardly revealed at all to the children 
of the older covenant. Degradivg and errone- 
ous a8 in many respects were the old Gentile 
notions of the Godhead, yet there was oue 
thought which dimly and darkly ran through 
all the old religions of the nations which the 
Bible called the children of Japhet—namely, 
the thought that the gods were not far re- 
moved from any one of us. They had from 
time to time come down into the ranks of 
men. They had been seen laboring, suffering, 
weeping, nay, even dying, for the service and 
the welfare of man. And this it is which in the 
life and character of Christ is so wonderfully 
combined with that deep reverence for God 


of which the Eastern nations had recetvad co 
large asbare, In Christ we see how the Divine 


Word could become flesh, and yet tbe Father 
of ali remain invisible and inconceivable. In 
Christ we see vot merely, as in the Levitical 
system of Christianity, man sacrificing his 
choicest gifts to God ; but God, if one may s0 ~° 
say, sacrificing his own dear Son for the good 
of man. Not only the loftiness of God, as 
with the Hebrews ; but the condescension of 
God, as with the Gentiles ; not only the abase- 
ment of man, as with the Jew, but the eleva- 
tion of man, as with the Greek, was in Jesus 
Christ set forth inindissoluble uniov. And 
with this closer revelation of the compassion 
and condescension of God was called forth the 
justice, the gentleness, the mercy, the human- 
ity which the West has developed more 
strongly than the East, and which makes 
Christianity to be emphatically the religion of 
love and in the largest sense of charity. 

These are rome of the points in which Chris- 
tianity combines the religion of the East and 
West ; in which, having sprung from the East, 
it has become the religion of eur Western civil- 
ization. What do we learn fromthis? Surely, 
the mere statement of the fact is an almost 
constraining proof that the religion which 
thus unites both divisions of the human race 
was, indeed, of an origin above them both ; that 
the light which thus shines on both sides, so to 
speak, of the image of humanity is, indeed, the 
light that lighteth every man. There is no 
monopoly, no sameness, no one-sidedness, no 
narrowness here, The variety, the complex- 
ity, the diversity, the breadth of the character 
of Christ and of his religion is, indeed, an ex- 
pression of the universal omnipresence of God. 
It is for us to bearin mind that this many-sid- 
edness of Christianity is a constant encourage- 
ment to hold fast those particles of it we al- 
ready possess and to reach forward to what. 
ever elements of it are still beyond us, Say 
not that Christianity has been exbausted ; say 
not that the hopes of Christianity have failed, 
nor yet that they have been entirely fulfilled. In 
our Father’s house are many mansions. In 
one or other of its many mansions each wan- 
dering soul may at last find its place, here or 
hereafter. o 

I have spoken thus far of the general con- 
trast between the East and the Weat; between 
the cbildren of Shem and the childreu of 
Japhet ; between the sacred regions of Asia aud 
the secular regions of Europe. I have tried to 
point out that here, as elsewhere in the Gospel, 
that which was last has become first; that 
which seemed secular has become more holy 
than that which seemed most sacred; that the 
thiogs of Cesar are not separate from the 
things of God ; and that by giving to Cwsar the 
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things which are Casar’s we in that very act 
give to God the things which are God’s. ‘hus 
far, what I bave said is applicable to the whole 
Eastern world, on the other side of the ocean, 
as wellastothe Western world, on this side. 
In this respect we are all the common children 
of the mighty nations which formed the center 
of the civilization and history of mankind. 
But does not every word that has been uttered 
acquire a deeper force to the son of that Old 
World when, standing here for the first time, he 
looks upon this New World, of which, in their 
loftiest flight of fancy or inspiration, apostle or 
prophet never dreamed. Is it possible for him, 
as he des ends from his flight on the wings of 
the morriog and lands on these shores, where 
the faith and the race of his fathers bave struck 
so deep a root, not to think again and yet 
again of this well known line of the philo 
sophical poet: ‘‘ Westward the course of em- 
pire takes its way”? Far be it from any of us 
to anticipate the course of Providence and to 
say that the latest growth of time will be the 
greatest. Far be it from a stranger to forecast 
the duties or prospects which rise before his 
imagination, as he finds bimeself in this West 
beyond the West ; inthis West which even be- 
youd itself Jooks forward to a yet further West, 
toward which the bays aod promontories of 
these eastern shores of the new continent shall, 
perchance, as the years roll on, stand in the 
same relation as the East—the ancient, conse- 
crated East, the ancestral hills and yalleys of 
Oriental and of European Christianity—stand 
to them. We cannot, we dare not so forecast 
the future ; but we cannot, we dare not repress 
the thought that a future vast and wonderful, 
for good or for evil, must be in store for those 
descendants of our common race to whom this 
mighty inberitance has been given. For the 
New World, as forthe Old World, there is a 
glorious work to do—a work which requires 
all the reverence, all the seriousness, all the 
repose of the East; all the activity, all the 
freedom, all the progress of the West ; all the 
long past of Europe, all the long future of 
America; a work which neither can do for the 
other, but a work which both can do together. 
‘Hast thou but one blessing, my Father? Bless 
me, even me also, O my Father.’ This is the 
prayer which East and West, England and 
America, may well send up from shore to 
shore. Give to each the grace to learn from 
each. Give to each the strength to fulfill that 


pure and lofty mission which belongs to each. 
Give to each the spirit of wisdom and under- 


standing, of ‘*holy hope and high humility,” 
to which the whole body of mankiod, fitly 
joined together and compacted by that which 
every joint supplieth according to the effect- 
ual working of every part, shall make increase 
of the body into the edifying of itself in love. 
We have taken the wings of the morning, we 
have dwelt in the uttermost parts of the West- 
ern sea. Oh! may thy hand ever lead us on- 
ward! Oh! may thy right hand ever there 
hold us up! 
an 


Sanitary. 


HEALTH AND COOKERY.» 





MopERN ecience and modern experiment 
have gone very far toward settling the question 
as to what foods are adapted to the human or- 
ganism. Careful] analysis sbows how much of 
each of the constituents of food is required for 
sustaining life, and how mueh of force and pro- 
ducing energy there is in different articles to 
fit us for the work of life. Thus, an adult man 
in laborious daily work is found to need of the 
albuminates 6 to 7 ounces, of fats 3 to4 ounces, 
of carbo-hydrates from 16 to 18 ounces, and of 
the combined salts from 1 to 2 ounces. Then it 
is not difficult to find how much of the albumin. 
ates is contained in a given quantity of milk, 
eggs, meat, beans, or bread; how much of fat in 
oils; how much of the carbo-hydrates in starchy 
and sugary foods; and how much of mineral 
salts combined with all these. Tables such 
as those of Dr. Letheby show the exact chem- 
ical composition of the most important foods; 
and others, like those of Frankland, tell us just 
how much of bodily force is evolved therefrom 
when the foods are utilized by digestion and 
assimilation. Experiment and experience have 
so far confirmed calculated results that we are 
now able to construct dietaries with reference 
to different employments and to feed with 
reference to the work required to be accom- 
plished. E. Smith says an adult man cannot 
exist unless his daily food contains about 4,000 
grains of carbon and 190 grains of nitrogen. 
Two pounds of bread would furnish the car- 
bon; but it would take 24¢ pounds to furnish 
asufficiency of nitrogen also. 

The diet of the British soldier on home serv- 
ice consists of meat, 12 ounces; bread, 24 
ounces ; potatoes, 16 ounces ; other vegetables, 
8 ounces ; coffee, 0.38 ounce ; tea, 0.16 ounce ; 
sugar, 1.33 ounce; milk, 3.25 ounce ; salt, 0.25 
ounce. Total, 63.32 ounces, costing from 7 to 
9 English pence, 

Having determined the quantity needed for 
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life and work, and the foods which contain it, 
the next point, both as to economy and health, 
is to present it im such form as that it may be 
available. We may furnish the article having 
in it just the needed material ; but if, either by 
the mode of preparation or the unfortunate 
digestive and assimilative condition of the per- 
son, it cannot be used, it not only is a waste, 
but often by its unadaptibility becomes a source 
of positive ill-health. Instead of producing 
force, it consumes force and detracts from vi- 
tality. 

It is just here that cuokery becomes so import- 
ant a factorin health. Parkes well says: ‘‘ Tne 
preparation of food by cooking is so imp: rtant 
a@ matter that the art of cookery ougbt not 
to be considered as merely the domain of the 
gourmand. Health is greatly influenced by it, 
aud it is really a subject to be practically 
studied by chemists and physlologists.’? We 
bave mavy valuable cook-books; but it is, 
nevertheless, an evil that few, if any of them, 
are written under the combined light of 
science and experience. We want the art of 
cookery with all its nice adjustments to taste ; 
but we also want these to be held, as they may 
be, in strict subservience to the laws of good 
digestion and sustained health. When it is 
80 possible to have a good dinner in consist- 
ency with right physiological function and 
secured force, that is a poor dinner which 
gives a temporary relish and results in a low- 
ered vitality for several hours after. Pvor 
cookery is responsible for more poor meals 
than all other causes combined, as well as for 
most dyspeptic stomachs. To cook well is 
both a science and au art. As a science, there 
are some things which must be learned out- 
right, for they will not occur to the mere 
artisan in his or her work. As an art, it is 
made up of littles, and these are so easily 
slurred over or forgotten. Weare glad to see 
that an Englich cook society is very flourish- 
ing, and on our table is an earnest appeal from 
the Bureau of Education at Washington for 
co-operation in the plan for a national effort in 
this behalf. Our English friend is proud of 
England, except when he comes to contrast 
English with French cookery. The one says 
he uses an iron pot; the other a polished brass 
ove, or for some things one tin-lined or of 
wedgewood. ‘One might eat food ina French 
saucepan ; but not inan English one.” The 
Frenchman must bave charcoal or something 
else that will not emoke,aad precise. cleanli- 
ness is the rule of the kitchen. Not merely for 
neatness, but because foods cannot be savory 
amid bad odors. The water, whether hard or 
soft, and its degree of temperature are all im- 
portant. If water for soup is rapidly raised to 
the boiling point, the albumen of the meat 
coats it and retains the juices in the meat, in- 
stead of imparting them to the soup. Bones 
soaked in cold water or crushed yield far more 
food than otherwise. The meat chopped and 
steeped in cold water, raised gradually to not 
over 150° Fahr., and finally allowed to boil but 
a few minutes is a very different food from the 
hasty plate of soup of whieh we read. In boil- 
ing or roasting meat, on the other hand, as the 
design is to retain the juices, the water should 
at first be boiling or the oven very hot; while 
afterward the cooking should be very slow and 
at a lower temperature. Most vegetables 
cooked nearly done and then simmered or 
steamed are far different from those so cooked 
as that the water contains their strength. The 
time has come when we are able to speak very 
definitely of the lines between good and bad 
cookery, both as it respects the preservation 
of the food contained in the material used 
and its adaptation to the organs intended for 
its digestion. Some of out best foods, such 
as beans, are regarded as indigestible just be- 
cause io the cooking they are so often unfitted 
for easy digestion. More of al) this hereafter. 
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THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF PAINT- 
ING. 
ELIHU VEDDER AND JOHN LA FARGE, 
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AN American School of Painting is now 
recoypized by European critics ; but it isa very 
limited and narrow ove, for they confine it to 
our sharply-defined, reali: tic, topographical, or 
fanciful landscapists, cla'ming everything out- 
side of their style as strictly of European origin 
acd inspiration. Tis judgment isa partial and 
unfortunate one, although very natural, under 
the circumstances. Nevertheless, it is a pity 
that the prosaic materialistic way of treating 
the landscape—not, however, in a petty sense, 
but in the clear, fact-disclosing, sharp outlin- 
ing style peculiar to our atmosphere, in its un- 
poetical moods—should be accepted as the le- 
gitimate type of American art, whether at home 
or abroad. It is not very distinctive, for in 
some degree we find similar metallic hard- 
ness, thinness of tints, and general mechan- 
{cal yiew of Nature ip several of the European 





schools, accompavied by the crude system 
of posi'ive coloring whose brilliant tints are 
most fascinating to untrained tastes. But 
in Europe it is the exeeptional feature ; whilst 
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welcome than would be the olden prophets 
were they to return to prophesy of a judgment 
and a futare life. Vedder and La Farge put 
too much meaning into their art for our enter- 





it is so general in the American school, 
owing to the unwsthetic temperament of the 
majority of the artists themselves, that their 
technical skill of imitative and superficial 
methods of rendering the general and most 
obvious phenomena of Nature in their most 
literal, unsuggestive looks has come to be 
accepted as the national type of art. interest- 
ing only as showing the local likeness of Amer- 
ican sceuery, devoid of other charm than its 
external organic features, as seen with natur. 
aliste’, ratber than poets’ eyex. Unlike the 
European, it has too little sympathy with the 
human elements of life to give it any fix d 
hold on the mind. This indifference isstrength- 
ened by its prevailing feebleness and dryness 
of coloring avd unmitigated surface painting. 
[tis true there are strong exceptions to this 
spectacular, uoimagivative mode of painting, 


‘ particularly W. Huot and his school; but not 


enough as yet to overcome the impression in 
the public mind created by the majority of our 
landscapists. Their work can never take a 
high permanent rank, however dexterous its 
manipulations, because of its many limitations 
and ita representing only the infancy of mind 
in art, Still, having rightfully, or wrongfully, 
acquired the reputation of being the American 
ait, it tends to monopolize such attention as 
the cosmopolitan world is disposed to give 
our school, and to keep in obscurity our 
stronger men, whose esthetic convictions 
and intuitions forbid their brashea from fol- 
lewing in the more popular track. The aver- 
age intellect holds that imitation is the chief 
end and aim of painting, truth of Nature being 
its axiom ; overlooking the fact that Nature is 
a most expansive word and that the measure 
of one man’s eyes and understanding is not 
necessarily the limit of his neighbor’s. Nature 
as interpreted by mere imitative art in its most 
external sense is the lowest scale of all art. 
Fine art, indeed, includes Nature’s truth ; but 
something more. Its bighert qualities imply 
the existence of independent creative forces of 
the human mind, capable of fashioning Na- 
ture’s formsto its own meaning and of reshaping 
them to its own concrete ends. This alone is 
high art. All else is either sham or child’s 
work, 

That America is not deficient in artists of this 
caliber, ite scanty art annals bear witness. We 
had Allston in their outset; prematurein coming, 
but a true son of painting. We lost Hotchkiss 
just as he bad risen to be as eminent a master 
of landscape in its highest creative and sug- 
gestive sense as the century promised any- 
where, His work was vital with cosmic force 
and pregnant with infinite mind and purpose. 
It mirrored on canvas God’s art in creating 
Nature and informed it with the expression of 
those vital elements which gave it shape, both 
in small things and great. There are others 
who might be enumerated, more or less like 
him, instinctive artists by obsession of divine 
purpose; but [ will now confine myself to two 
names which arose in our art horizon about 
twenty years since—artists to their very mar- 
row, having much to say to our generation, if 
it would but listen. Original in thought and 
speech, apprecfative of bighest excellence of 
all art, cosmopolitan in mental range, overflow- 
ing with mental energy, barren imitators, 
neither of Nature nor of men, profound col- 
orists, both in harmony of mas-es and in fil- 
trating them with spiritual speech; io fine, 
two men so loving and koowing art as to have 
beeen fully qualified to become ‘“‘ masters” 
in the old-time meaning of this strong 
word. Elihu Vedder and Jobo La Farge 
were the men to whom these credentials were 
given. For their own full recognition and de- 
velopment they were boru out of teason. 
Nevertheless, as witnesses of the possibilities 
of American blood in art, when its right mo- 
ment comes, they are symbois of hope and ep- 
couragement. They keep alive the traditions, 
motives, and creed of true art and serve as 
living protests against the mechanical and su- 
perficial processes of the hour. Either would 
have made a mark in the noontide splendor of 
the Venetian school, to which both are most 
allied in feeling for color, though possessiog 
mental gifts and compass as to originality of 
composition, which, if properly stimulated, 
would have brought them to the front rank of 
artists of any school. They think—think im- 
mensely; but with a spontaneity of brain 
power that overflows and in some cases over- 
masters their handiwork. Had they been 
severely disciplined in the best periods of 
Italian art and their creative energies stimu- 
lated by the princely largesses and popular de- 
mands of that period, there can be little doubt 
that they would have matured into “ great 
masters.”” The capacity for great work is in 
born in them. But the spirit of our age 
ia adverse to such gifts, sculpture and 
painting being degraded into intellectual toys. 
Men who put mind into their works and 
quicken them with imagination are po more 





tal t-loving brains. Technically, mind so 
overweights it that not infrequently they lose 
sight themselves of the fact that the execution 
should correspond in completeness and per- 
fection with the thought, and are guilty of 
impatience aud carelessness in detaile, espe- 
cially in features and draperies, in which the 
old masters never neglected doing their best. 
Both have, however, done works that must live 
in the American School of Painting long after 
the more fashionable productions of the day 
have fallen int» their merited oblivion. 

The range of their genius is singularly broad 
and subtle. La Farge has keener and more 
delicate mysticism, subordinated to a spiritual 
insight into the religious significance of 
material tuings. In Vedder a strikingly weird 
element obtains, with a feeling of unrest and 
a certain element of sadness, as if of disap- 
pointment with the current issues of life. In 
each, however, the spirit of the composition, 
whatever it may be, is most true to the intend- 
ed effect. La Farge makes a simple flower 
seem semi-human in its harmonious passion of 
beauty and thought or inner sense, as possessing 
distinctive individual life. Indeed, he inspires 
his ‘subjects witb a celestial consciousness at 
times, asif they bore messages from higher 
worlds. His‘* Wolf Charmer’ is as masterly 
and perfect interpretation of that quaint fancy 
as apy master of any time could have given. 
There are landscapes by,him that seem like 
bits of superval scenery let down to earth— 
mingled music, passionate ecstasy, and deep 
repose. 

Vedder at times resembles Blake in the qual- 
ity of his conceptions and unevenness of their 
execution ; but never without thought coiled 
within thought, in labyrinthine complexity. 
He abounds in prophecies, enigmas, riddles, 
mockeries, grim humor, elfin revels, sober 
maxims ; in quaint pantomime, twilight mys- 
teries, supersensuous fancies, life in hard ges- 
tation ; above all, a pregnant pantheism in 
the landscape—broad, true, and beautiful 
in its realism, but speaking of warring prin- 
ciples or peaceful forces within. Sometimes 
beauty and joy, sometimes the reverse upper- 
most, desolation and death. Asa landscapist 
Vedder could take highest ranks; but the 
human within him constrains him to manifest 
itself almost always as the superior element in 
natural scenery. Shakespeare is, however, 
not more introspective or impersonal than 
Vedder in his creations. They speak what he 
wills. His “ Sphinx,’’ done in 1863, gave him 
au early reputation for original force and 
depth of composition; the world’s history 
condensed into a silent whisper to the spent 
man in the desert, the ruins of empires about 
him, dyiog baffled, as we all do, by the un- 
solvable questions of life. 

Vedder rejoices as much in motion as in rest. 
He delights in richly costumed Giorgionesque 
figures and scenes of Venetian life in its most 
prodigal splendor. This is especially shown 
in bis “‘ Fate Champetre of the 15th Century,’ 
painted in 1872, for Thos. 8. Gurnee, N. Y. 
The “Greek Girls Bathing,” 1877, painted for 
I. Pierpont Morgan, N. Y., is a most breezy pic- 
ture, with fine sea-sparkle, breadth, and full of 
characteristic motion ; an ocean tonic, invigor- 
ating merely to gaze on it. There is rhythmic 
action of water, wind, and women in it that is 
wonderfully stimulating. 

Ove of Vedder’s best compesitions is the 
‘Young Marsyas,’”’ recently painted and now 
at the Paris Exposition. It is a winter scene 
in a forest, with snow on the ground, and the 
youthful Marsyas, seated beside the truvk of 
an immense ouk, piping to the wild rabbits that 
have run from al) quarters to hear him and are 
lying around him in various positions, intoxi 
cated by his music, their ears and attitudes 
strikingly expressing the fascination of his 
notes over the animal creation. 

I bave thus expressed in my imperfect man- 
ner my own conceptions of the gevius of Ved- 
der and La Farge, feeling persuaded that it 
will be recognized by their countrymen—if not 
in their lifetime, later—and their works eventu- 
ally be sought for by our museums, to give 
them character in foreign eyes. But it is hope- 
less to expect any immediate recognition of the 
higher efforts of art in those who despise alike 
the ‘‘ old masters ’’ and those who work in their 
feeling and prefer the meretricious superficial- 


ities of the modern schools in general; especial- 
ly of those painters whose abilities are concen- 
trated on stuffs, costumes, poses, and the sem- 
blance rather than the real substance and spirit 
of things. 

FLORENCE, ITALY, Aug. 2th, 1878. 





Wrrgix afew years there have been dis- 
covered the exact canons’ of Egyptian art ap- 
plied to the human figure, described by 
Diodorus, based on a division of the human 
body into twenty-one parts. Figures have been 
found which served as models and rules to art- 
ists, with the divisions of length all carefully 
marked out. It is not strange that such rules 
utterly ruined the freedom of art and produced 
the stiffness of Egyptian sculpture, 
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Biblical Research, 


CANA OF GALILEE. 





BY PROF. J. A. PAINE, 


Mr. W. Hepworth Dixon has recently, in 
the publication of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund, revived the question respecting the site 
of Cana of Galilee. Of late years authority 
has favored the northern point, styled Qdnah 
el-Jelil, or Khirbet Qdnah; but Mr. Dixon pre- 
fers Kefr Kenna and advocates his opinion 
with much warmth and little respect for the 
views of others, He takes Dr. Robinson to 
task for advocating Khirbet Qdnah; says he 
“revived the doubt of an early ignorant 
Frank”; calls his reasoning ‘‘a farce’’; ex- 
plains how Ritter adopted Kobinson’s mistake 
and the error crept into many maps, including 
those of Bedeker and Murray. He argues that 
in the expression Cana of Galilee the words 
**of Galilee’? were no part of a name, but 
merely a descriptive phrase to distinguish this 
Cava from that of Judea, or from another jin 
Phenicia, while, on the other hand, he improp- 
erly writes Kenna as Kana to favor his purpose; 
that from Nazareth Qdnah lies on the road to 
Ptolemais, the modern Acre, while Acnna les 
on the way to Tiberias, as Cana should; that 
Qdnah has nv ancient remains, while Kenna 
has; that Christian tradition points almost 
wholly to Kenna, 

In this last particular Mr. Dixon’s argument 
is not strong, indulging as he does in such 
statements as this: ‘‘ Robinson was not orig- 
inal in the mistake corrected by so many proofs. 
The first blunder is due to Marino Sanudo, a 
Venetian, who compiled a book on Palestine 
for the use of Crusading princes and who lived 
in the fourteenth century.” As far back as 
1102 A.D, Sewalf wrote of Chana Galilww as 
follows: ‘*From Nazareth Chana of Galilee 

. « lies about six miles distant toward the 
north, situated on a bill,” ‘‘ quasi sex miliarlis 
aquilonem ”’ (‘' Recueil,’ 1V, 851), wherein the 
direction “‘ north” suits Qdnah ratherthan Ken- 
na, unless ‘‘aquilonem"’ be reudered northeast, 
as it may be, when the distance and the hill site 
still fit tne first better than the last. Euge- 
sippus, writing in 1155 A.D., describes Sepho- 
ris as five miles from Nazareth and Cana of 
Galilee as two from Sephoris, Tabor being 
four, which makes too great a distance for 
Cana from Nazareth to sult Kenna (‘* Symmikta 
Leonis Allat.,’’ 1, 109,110). About 1187 A. D. 
the author of “‘ La Citez de Jherusalem” speaks 
of Cana Galylée as lying at three leagues from 
Nazareth, possessing still, only a bow-shot 
away from the town, the well from which the 
water was taken to the wedding feast ; the same 
distance as Tabor from Nazareth, in his view, 
and three times that of Sepboris from Nazareth 
(De Vogiie, “ Les Hyliscs,” 449), all of which ap- 
plies to Qdnah, but not to Kenna. 

In 1283 A. D, Burchardus de Monte Sion, a 
resident of Palestine and an eye witness of the 
Holy Piaces, made this record for travelers and 
pilgrims to the same: ‘‘Two leagues about 
south of Cbana of Galilee, in the way which 
leads from Sepboris to Tiberias, is a certaln 
village by name Auma, in which the Prophet 
Jonas is said to bave been buried.—De Chana 
Galike duabus leucis contra meridiem Jere" 
(Descriptio vi, 1). Now, this Huma is perfectly 
well know to the present hour, as lying in the 
plain tothe south of Qdnah half way to Sef- 
furieh, or 8ephoris, buth quite to the north of 
Nazareth and not at all to the east, as may be 
seen by a glance at the map of Dr. Robinson, 
where it is laid down as Khirbet Rimeh; 
or at that of Van de Velde, where it is writ- 
ten Tel Rimah. Iu 1422 A. D. Johannes 
Poloner found Chana Galilee to be four 
leagues east of Acre, while Sepboris lay two 
leagues south of the same Chana Galilex— Ve 
Chana Galilee duas leucas contra austrum ezt 
civitas Sephor” (Ed. Tobler, p. 272). Quares- 
mius, 1620 A. D., confesses that in his day a) 
were not agreed upon the site of Cana, and 
speaks of two contestauts—Canna of Galilee 
and Sepher Cana. Waile he preferred the lat- 
ter, Kefr Kenna, he states that Cana Galilex 
lay on the north, somewhat west of Nazareth, 
upona hill, above the beautiful and spacious 
plain of Zebuhin, six miles from Sephboris and 
about ten from Nazareth, containing only a 
few houses, no church, no vines, bot many 
trees, but a few olives (‘* Ziucidatio,” VL, 6). 
This was Qadnah, What that ‘ignorant Frank,” 
in c. 1310 A. D. said of Cana was couched in 
most careful and precise terms: ‘‘ But indeed 
at the distance of a long league from Abeli- 
na stands the M uot of Bethulia, where Judith 
killed Holofernes, which beautiful and forti 
fied mountain is seen through almost the 
whole of Galilee, and it extends toward the 
west to Chana Galileez. And thereis under 

that mountain, toward the south, a fertile and’ 
delightful plain, which extends from Chena! 
Galilee as far as Sephoris. After this, toward, 
the south, lies another mountain, on which; 
Nazareth is situated’? (Marinus Sanutus, 
‘Secreta Fidel. Cruc.,’’ III, xiv,5). His map tells 


Cana to Sephoris four miles, thence to Naza- 
reth two, the space between Nazareth and 
Tabor being likewise four. 

Thus the position of Khirbet Qdnah is abun- 
dantly defined in historical evidence, To-day 
the measurements are found to be : from Naza- 
reth to Kefr Kenna, three and three-fourths 
English miles; to Ahirbet Qdnah, eight; to 
Riimeh, six ; to Seffiirich, three and one-half ; to 
Mount Tabor, five and one-half. Besides, the 
evidence of name would be wholly in favor of 
the northern site, the Greek word Kavd in- 
d'cating the Hebrew pp, ganeh, ‘a reed” or 
“cane”; while to-day the site Qdnah stands on 
a mound overlooking a reedy meadow, whereas 
Kenna, begioning with K proper, is of wholly 
different stock, signifying ‘‘a roof.” 

However, it is true that a position for Cana 
ef Galilee somewhere between Nazareth and 
Caperoaum or the Lake of Gennesaret region 
would suit the wedding narrative, or that of the 
nobleman searching for Jesus, a trifle better 
than the situation of Qdnah. And it is worthy 
of note that certain pre-crusading pilgrims af- 
ford indica'ions of Cana as though placed on 
the east of Nazureth. Thus Jerome, in re- 
cording the journey of the Matron Paula, 
made inthe year 383 A. D., says: ‘ Thence 
presently in her journey she passed through 
Nazareth, the nurse of our Lord, Cana, and 
Capharnaum, the Lake of Tiberias, etc.” (**Per- 
egrinatio,” XViI)—as if Cana lay directly be- 
tween. In the sixth century, or 520 A. D., 
Theodorus found Cana Galilwe five miles dis- 
tant from Diociesarea, or Sephoris ; just as far 
as was Nazareth from the same town (Liber 
20), a separation too great for Kefr Kenna. Or, 
later, in 722 A. D., Willibald describes an act- 
ual tour: ‘‘A church now stands there, and 
the village which contains the church is Naz- 
areth. And, having there recommended them- 
selves to the Lord, they proceeded to the town 
of Chana, where our Lord turned water into 
wine. Here they remained one day, and then 
continued their journey to Mount Tabor, ete. 
After praying there, they went on to the town 
which is called Tiberias’’ (“Hodoeporicon,” 
XIV—implying, apparently, a position for 
Cara between Nazareth and Mount Tabor, a 
region unsuitable for both Kenna and Qdnah 
in the vorth. 

Now, as the word Kenna is etymologically 
different from Qdnah, the true form, we may 
do well to pass it by aud look for the right 
name in the region just pointed out on the 
east of Nazareth. Most remarkably, just in 
this direction the very exact form Qdnah has 
been found by the late survey in Western Pal- 
estine. A mile and a half away from Nazareth, 
on the road leading northeastward, stands the 
hamlet of Haimeh, from which a main road 
leads southeastward to Mount Tabor. Beside 
this road a fine spring pours forth, called Ain 
Qdnah ; just the proper thing, whether for the 
Greek Kavé or the Hebrew 9p, and borne by 
an object appropriate to be “ reedy,” in times 
past, as well as in times present. Upfortu- 
nately, we are vot informed whether or no any 
remains of antiquity exist in the neighborhood ; 
but, if any should ever be brought to ligbt on 
the spot, this Qdnah may not impossibly have 
been the veritable Cuna of Galilee in the age 
of our Lord. 





In his “Land of Midian,’ on the border of 
the province of Hejaz, southward, Captain 
Burton found a relic of unlooked-for character. 
On the southern brink of Wadi Haruz, a wild 
watercourse, he came upon the site of a beau- 
tiful little temple, built of white and variegat- 
ed alabaster. Winter torrents in the wadi 
had washed away the northern wall, and the 
Arabs had dug for treasure beneath the struc- 
ture till it had become reduced to ruins; so the 
adjacent valley was strewn with fragments of 
columns, bases, and capitals—all of the same 
precious material, taken from quarries not far 
away. Everything was designed and cut in 
the purest style of Greek art. The explorer 
asks: “‘Can this be a vestige of that ill-fated 
expedition in which Alius Gallus was foiled 
by the traitor Nabathesus? Hardly, for the 
companions of lius Gallus were pure Rom- 
ans, under the reign of Augustus. The trai- 
tor’s name, too, was Sylleus, the procurator, 
and his king was Obodas. 


.»».Abraham married his sister, or half- 
sister, Sarah. This connection, which is noth 
ing less than incestin our eyes, was not so 
regarded in Abraham’s time, as is proved by 
Egyptian monuments. On p. 2of Vol. LI, just 
issued, of ‘* Records of the Past,” G. Maspero 


says of ove of the sons who erected an in- 
scribed column to their father, Iritisen: 
“There is every reason to think that 8i-Mentu 
had married his sister, and that Temnen was 
his as well as her child.’’ S 


....-Among the papers read at the Dublin 
meeting of the British Atsociation was one by. 
‘the Rev. F. W. Holland on his journey in 


‘Arabia Petrea. His identification of some of 


the places mentioned fn the Scripture narra- 
tive differs widely from that generally accept- 
ed, while among his discoveries is perbaps 








Science. 


Tue Carpet Beetle is rapidly extending its 
range, and is carrying terror and consternation 
to the hearts of housekeepers. While it has 
been for two years more or less abundant in 
the State of New York, it has begun its ravages 
in Cambridge, Mass., and it seems likely that 
the use of carpets will be in many cases aban- 
doned, as this insect works insidiously and is 
exceedingly difficult to destroy or even keep 
within proper bounds. Mr. J. A. Lintner, in 
an article in the American Nafuralist, says: 


“The ordivary applications of camphor, 
pepper, tobacco, turpentine, carbolic acid, ete. 
are powerless againstit, Jt bas even been as- 
serted that it ‘grows fat’ on these esub- 
stances. An effectusl means of destruction 
and vrevertive avainst vew invasions is ati]! to 
be discovered, The free use of benzine has 
been recommended in come of onr journals, to 
be nsed in the saturation of cotton, with which 
to fill the joinings of the floors and crevices 
beneath the base-hoards. Thisie to be done 
during the winter monthe. at which time the 
ineect will be occupying these retreats, either 
in its perfect beetle form oras eggs deposited 
for another brood. To either of these the 
direct application of benzine would be fatal. 
To some of my correspondents T have sug- 
gested the pouring of kerosene oflin the crev- 
ices of the floors and filling of all places of re- 
treat with cotton saturated with the oil. I 
would regard this as less dangerous in its use 
than benzine and ve ard efficient. 

“The recommendation recentlv made in sev- 

eral of our newspapers of the Persian Insect 
Powder for the destruction of the inrect I be- 
lieve to beof no value. I have not deemed it 
worth the trouble of experimenting with; but 
T have been told by those who have given it a 
trial that it. has been found to be of no avail 
whatever.’ 
The‘ Beetle is a species of Anthrenus and is 
much like the well-known museum pest of 
this name. Mr. Lintner describes it as fol- 
lows: 

“The larva—the form in which it is usually 
found when pureuipg its ravages hereath the 
carpets—mencures at maturity about three- 
sixteenths of an inch in Jeneth. A number of 
hairs radiate from its last segment in nearly a 
semicircle, but are more thickly clustered in 
line with the body, forming a tail-like projec- 
tion almost aslong asthebody. The length of 
the insect, including the pencil of hairs, is in 
the largest specimens nearly three eighths of 
en inch. Measured across the body and the 
latera) hairs, its breadth just equals the length 
of the body. An ordinary magnifier will show 
the front part of the bodv, where no distinct 
head: is to be seen, thickly set with short 
brown bairs and a few longer ones, Bimilar 
short hairs clothe the body—tomewhat longer 
on the sides, where they tend to form small 
tufts. Toward the hinder end may be seen on 
each side three longer tufts (thrice as long) 
projecting laterally. Butthese are not always 
visible, as the insect, by the aid of a peculiar 
muscular wrrangement, has the power of fold- 
ing them out of sight along its sides. The 
body has the appearance of being banded in 
two shades of brown—the darker band being 
the central portion of each ring, and the light- 
er, the connecting vortion of the rings. known 
as the incisure. By turning it upon its back, 
the six little legs, of which it makes such good 
use, can be seen, in vigorous efforts to regain 

ita former position, its struggles while in this 
condition sometimes producing a series of 
jumps of about an eighth of an inch in length. 
“Having attained its full growth, it pre- 
pares for its pupal change, without the con- 
struction of a cocoon or any other provision 
than merely seeking some convenient retreat, 
Here it remains in a quiet state, unaltered in 
external appeararce, except somewhat con- 
tracted in length, until it has nearly complet- 
ed its pupation, when the skin is rent along its 
back, and through the fissure the pupa is seen, 
A few weeks baving passed, the pupal-skin in 
its turn is split dorsally, and the brightly-col- 
ored wing-covers of the beetle are disclosed. 
Still a few additional days of repose are re- 
uired for its full development, when the now 
ully-matured beetle crawls from its protect- 
ive coverings of pupal cate and larval skin 
and appears in its perfect form—its final stage. 
“Tne earliest beetles emerge in the month 
of October and continue to make their ap- 
pearance during the fall, winter, and spring 
months. Soon after their appearance proba- 
bly they pair, and the females deposit their 
—_ for another brood of the carpet-eating 
arvee. 
“The beetle Is quite small, smaller than 
would ordinarily be expected from the size of 
the larva, being only about one-eighth of an 
inch long by one-twelfth broad. An average 
of five examples before me gives length .125 
inch, breadth .085 inch. Its form is almost a 
perfect ellipse as seen from above. Its back 
and under surface are quite rounded. When 
turned upon its back, it often for a few mo- 
ments counterfeits death, with its legs so 
closely fulded to the surface as scarcely to be 
seen ; and in this state the ordivary observer 
might be at a loss to know the lower from the 
upper side. 

“Tt is a beautifully-marked little insect in 
its contrasting colors of white. black, and 
scarlet, arranged as follows: The edge of 
each wing-cover, where they meet on the back 
is bordered with red (forming a central red 
line), with three red projections from it out- 
wardly—one on the middle of the back and 
one other toward eachend. Take a straight 
line and divide in four equal parts by three 
cross lines, and we have nearly the position of 
these projections. Atthe extreme tip of the 
wing-covers is a widening of the bordering 
line, making almost a fourth projection from 
it. The first eae vear the head, is con- 
nected with a white spot, running upwardly 
on the middie of the front border of the wing- 
cover. On the outer border of the wing-covers 
are three white spots nearly opposite the red 
projections. The intermediate spaces are 
-black. The segments of the body beneath are 
covered with pale red scales and the thoracic 





that of the road by which Abraham went 


1m ake 


region (which bears the legs) with whitish 








...-As long as men are human, we must ex- 
pect even science to be treated in a human 
way; and, as there is ‘‘no man perfect, no, not 
one,” we may look for little weaknesses even 
in great men in the pursuit of their scientific 
studies. Recently there bas been much dis- 
cussion as to whether the English sparrow in- 
troduced into this country is quite as good as 
it might be, and straightway arise advocates 
who either regard it asa blessing unalloyed or 
the sum of all evils. Science might tolerate 
this difference of opinion; but unfortunately 
the warriors fall to belaboring and belittling 
each other, and it is time for some one to sug- 
gest to them whether itis not time to kiss and 
be friends. On the one side we have Dr. T. 
M. Brewer, author of the “ Birds of New En- 
gland ”’ and very well known as one of our best 
ornithologists, Dr. Hagen, of Cambridge, and 
some others equally distinguished, ranged in 
line as the sparrows’ friends. Last summer 
one of these, in advocating the sparrows’ cause, 
referred to a warrior on the other side some- 
what slightiugly as ‘‘but a Pennsylvania 
schoolmaster,’ and entered on a grammati- 
cal discussion and a caustic essay on style. 
Then we had Dr. Elliott Coues, in the 
August Naturalist, with a fierce charge from 
the other side. The Doctor thinks there are 
but two parties now—“ those who misrepresent 
the facts and those who understand them.” 
He compares those who favor the English bird 
to “a parcel of hysterical s!ate-pencil-eating 
school-girls,”” and he is sure that what the 
others write {is the result of ‘ frantic despair in 
the face of the facts.”” Those who do not see 
the facts as Dr. Coues sees them are ‘‘any 
person or persons, whose authority has not any 
weight in a question of this kind.” He 
clinches this by observing that the only friends 
of the sparrow in this country are those who 
“know nothing about them—children, wo- 
men, and old fogies”; those ‘who brought 
them here’’; those who made ‘“‘hasty ex- 
pressions and feel bound to stick to them” ; 
those who “clack” what the last lot say; and 
those ‘‘unpractical’”’ intelligents who have 
heard that the sparrow was some good in 
Europe. Paying then his compliments to the 
sparrows, he calls them “pestilent famine- 
breeders,’’ and prophesies that we may have 
before long a ‘sparrow commission, as we have 
had a grasshopper commiesion,’’ appointed by 
Congress. Ha Anea not like tho * crade arscr- 
vations,” the ‘‘ misrepresentations,”’ the ‘‘ ter- 
giversations,”’ the ‘‘vociferations,” of the 
“‘pyrgito-maniacs”? of the ‘melodramatic 
spectacle’; and he assures the ‘‘ philopasser- 
ites’? that ‘‘sentiment {fs not science.” ‘Then 
the sparrows are challenged to another “ Diet 
of Worme,”’ and, as Martin Luther of old nailed 
nis ‘propositions’? to the clurch-door, the 
Doctor posts up five articles of imptachment 
aginst the ‘ Passerites,”” which he expects to 
prove from ‘ta voluminous mass of testi- 
mony,” a8 soon as he ‘‘has digested it.” If, 
now, we do not have an onslaught from the 
“ Brewerltes,”’ in response to this charge from 
the ‘“‘ Coueites,”’ it may be because they think 
they have already shown enough valor in this 
direction. At apy rate, the gréat public wil) 
not feel they are learning much from the 
discussion, and will be rather surprised that 
editors of professedly scientific magazines ad- 
mit euch articles. 


....Prof. C, H. Hitchcock, in the third vol- 
ume of the New Hampshire Geol gy, advocates 
the doctrine that all the North American glacial 
markings may be referred to several centers 
of dispersion. One is the Greenland area, now 
illustrating ice-movement, A second is that 
which covered the northern parts of the United 
States east of the Missourl. A mup showing 
the position of the principal striw fadicates a 
radial dispersion from the neighborhood of 
Hudson’s Bay. A third area is the Rocky 
Mountaia region. He argues that Greevland 
could not have furntsbed the glaciers in our ice 
period, as maintained by Torell and Dana, on 
account of the imm: nse distance of movement 
required—as from Greetland to Missouri. The 
coldest part of the Arctic climate occupies 
about the position of this center of ice-disper- 
sion, so that the comparative climatal con- 
ditions are the same now as in the age of cold. 
This view of the climate is confirmed by the 
range of the Arctic butterflies, particularly the 
Oeneis semidea, As it occurs upon the alpine 
summits of Mt. Washington, Pike’s Peak, and 
in Labrador, but not at the extreme regions 
reached by Capt. Nares, its distribution indi- 
cates a warmer climate to the far north. This 
reference of a!l American glacial pheromena 
to several centers of dispersion wonderfully 
simplifies our conclusions about the conditions 
of the continent during the age of ice. 


....In an article on the Radiolaria as an 
order of Protozoa, Dr. Wallich scents the idea 
tbat Bathybius is an organism, and suggests 
that he always bad the opinion that the 
Bathybius in which Huxley, Haeckel, and 
others believed was not an organism, Whetber 
the Profobathybius of Besselsis known to Dr. 
Wallich is a matter of doubt. 
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Personalities, 


HartTForD’s oldest resident, Mr. James B. 
Hosmer, who died on the 25th, at the age of 
ninety-seven, retained all the faculties of his 
mind up to a short time before his decease. As 
late as his winety-sixth year he attended per- 
sonally to all his business affairs and remem- 
bered events of three generations ago with re- 
markable distinctness. He was born Septem- 
ber 27th, 1781, in Hartford, and lived in the 
saine house, in Main Street, for ninety-four 
years. He was well started iu busivess before 
Waterloo was fought and his early friends 
were men of the American Revolution. He 
was a director in the Hartford Bauk for forty 
years, treasurer of the Hartford Charitable So- 
clety for fifty-seven years, and of the Deaf and 
Dumb Asylum for twenty-five years. From the 
organization of the Society for Savings, in 
1819, up to two years ago, he attended every 
annual meeting except one, when he was con- 
fined to his house by illness. He was a man 
of a liberal disposition, giving freely to char- 
itable objects, and made a gift of about $100,- 
000 to the Hartford Theological Seminary. He 
died unmarried. 





..Dean Stanley is visiting us ina quiet way. 
From Boston he went to Newport, as the guest 
of Hon. George Bancroft, the historian. Last 
week he was at Hartford, with Bishop Williams, 
and at New Haven, with Professor Fisher. This 
week he will be part of the time at Philadel- 
phia, as the guest of Mr. Geo. W. Childs. On 
his return to New York, he will visit with Dr. 
Schaff and Cyrus W. Field. A peo-picture of 
the Dean, made while he was preaching his 
Boston sermon, represents him with a slightly- 
built and etooping figure, neatly cut gray hair 
aud whiskers of the old English style, a face 
expressively full of a pleasant intelligence and 
dignity, and a voice not powerful, but gener- 
ally distinctly heard. His discourse was 
read fram his manuscript, in a didactic but 
earnest way and without any gestures. 


...-Hon. George 8. Boutwell, of Massachu- 
setts, declines another congressional term, on 
grounds which would lead some men to seek 
it—the matter of income, forinstance. ‘‘ My 
fortune, never but moderate,’’ he says, ‘‘ has 
been diminished, rather than increased during 
the last fifteen years of my public life. As the 


shadows of age begin to fall upon me... feel. 


more than ever before the duty of making some 
further proviston for my family, if, honorably, 
it can be done.”? Otherwise he would return 
to public life with alacrity, as he considers that 
the having a part, even an unimportant part, 
inthe government of a great country is the 
highest secular pursuit and the worthiest ob- 
ject of worldly ambition. 


.-Professor August Heinrich Petermann, 
whose sudden death was announced last week, 
probably contributed more to geograpbical 
research than any man of thetime. He wasa 
German and held the professorship of geog- 
rapby atGotha. His publications were numer- 
ous and valuable and his interest in explora- 
tions and surveys constant. Amoog other 
deaths of the week was that of James A. Ham- 
ilton, son of Alexander Hamilton, whose 
brother, Jobn C., survives him. He died at the 
old Hamilton mansion, on the Hudson near 
Irvington. 





..-The serio-comic side of a criminal trial 
came out at Recorder Hackett’s court, in this 
city, last week, when one Adolph Hoffman 
was indicted for bigamy. In the witness bench 
were pine women, of all ages, claiming him as 
their quondam husband. ‘Heavens!’ ex- 
claimed the accused. “Am I to have five 
years for each ?’”’ The Recorder allowed bim 
eight for four of them. Contrary to all expe- 
rience, this domestic affliction was accepted 
with dry eyes by the widows and the fatherless 
in court. 

....-Mr. John Sartain, the well-known en- 
graver of Philadelphia, has been honored with 
the ‘ Order of the Crown of Italy” by the 
Italian King, in recognition of the services ren- 
dered to the Italian commissioners and exhib- 
itors during the Exposition at Poiladelphia, in 
1876, where Mr. Sartain had charge of the Art 
Department. 


--.»King Menelik, of Abyssinia, who has 
lately been “unifying” his kingdom with a 
coup de main, claims to be in the direct line of 
descent from the Queen of Sheba. The interval 
between the two is some 2873 years ; but the 
‘‘ fittest? do not appear to have survived on 
that throne—not if Menelik is the last survivor 


-- President White, of Cornell, fell in with 
General Grant during his trip in Europe to find 
his companionship most agreeable. The Gen- 
eral did not appear to be specially elated over 
his brilliant receptions on the Continent and 
talks ig about his visit to Egypt than any- 
thing else. 

.--.“‘Helen Hunt,” Mrs. Wm. 8, Jackson, is 
finding New England a pleasant spot to visit 
just now from her Colorado home. 





SrcrETarRY CLaRK, of the American Board, 
givesin the October number of the Missionary 
Herald a timely and exbaustive article on the 
Turkish mis:ions. ‘The American Board sent 
ite first missionaries to Turkey in 1831. They 
found in the empire a singular mixture of 
races and religions. Of the 35,000,000 of pop- 
ulation about one-third were nominal ual 
tians. But the Christianity of the Armenians, 
Nestorians, and Greeks was of a very corrupt 
character, and it was soon evident to those who 
went out to plant missions among the Mos- 
lems that the old churches must be reformed 
before much progress could be made in con- 
versions from Mohammedanism. 


‘*Atthia time the Armenians were the most 
intelligent and influential cless at the capital. 
A letter of Dr. King on leaving Syria, four 
years before, in which he gave his reasons for 
not being a Papist, and thus indirectly set forth 
the prevalent errors of the Armenian Church 
excited great interestat Constantinople,and led 
the Patriarch and other high ecclesiastics to 
attempt some important reforms. Mr. 
Goode!l, therefore, received a hearty welcome, 
the Patriarch assuring him that be loved him 
so much and his country eo much that, had 
not Mr. Goodell come to visit him, he must 
needs have gove to America to see Mr. Goodell. 
For a time the missionary was listened to with 
much interest. But it was not long before the 
hierarchy discovered that the Gospel in its 
purity was utterly inconsistent with the rites 
to which they were accustomed and with the 
prerogatives they had asserted. A sharp and 
bitter persecution followed. Men who had 
embraced the truth were subjected to the se- 
verest trials, and an order was secured from 
the Sultan for the expulsion of the missiona- 
ries. Armenian, Greek, and Moslem combined 
to crush out the new religion. ‘i 


But the combination was not successful. 
The evemies of the missions were scattered, 
the Sultan died, and the new Sultan issued in 
1889 the first formal Bill of Rights, the Magna 
Charta of Turkey. Since that period there has 
been a gradual advance to the full religious lib- 
erty now eojoyed. The work of the mission 
opened out io all directions. ‘ An important 
reformation had been begun. Hundreds of the 
more intelligent classes were looking with favor 
onthe movement. Hitherto those who had em- 
braced Evangelical views had remaiued con- 
nected with the old community aud the mission- 
aries preferred to have them do so, It was no 
partof their plan to set up a new organization ; 
but torevive # spiritual life in the o14. The high- 
er ecclesiastics, however, some of whom had for 
atime shown much interest in the truth, saw 
the drift too plainly, and, after some years of 
vain effort by argument and the milder forms 
of persecution, resumed more active measures, 
and deliberately cut off from their communion 
all who would not accept the superstitions and 
errors of the old church, reaffirmed in the most 
offensive form. There was now no alternative. 
To secure protection of life and property under 
the ‘urkish Government, a separate organiza- 
tion was necessary, and the firet Evangelical 
cburch in Turkey was du'y instituted in Con- 
stantinople on the ist of July, 1846, followed 
immediately by others at Nicomedia, Adabazar, 
and Trebizond. The next year Protestants 
were recognized as an independent community ; 
and in 1850 a charter was signed by the Sultan 
placing them on the same basis as other Chris- 
tian communities within his domato.’’ Still 
they suffered much from persecution. In the 
period from 1860 to 1878 the features most 
worthy of nottee are ‘the native churches at- 
taining to independence ; the development of 
a native ministry by higher institutions of 
learning; the social and moral enfranchise- 
ment of woman; the translativn of the Serip- 
tures into the principal languages of the 
empire and the creation of a Christian litera- 
ture; the respect and confidence earned by 
missionaries and by the native churches, 
thus illustrating and commending the Gos- 
pel to all classes; aud, last of all, the re- 
sults of the war and of the Berlin Congress.”’ 
The moral forces which the American Board 
has been able to bring to bear on Turkish 60- 
ciety are represented by ‘‘ 132 devoted men and 
women from our churches and our best insti- 
tutions of learning; by over 500 native 
preachers and teachers in aetive service ; by 92 
churches, with a membership of over 5,000 ; by 

20 higher institutions of learning—colleges, 

seminaries, and boarding-schoole—witb an at- 

tendance of over 800 youth of both sexes; by 

300 common schools, with an attendance of 
over 11,000; by 285 places of worship, scat- 

tered, a8 so many light centers through the 
land, from the Balkans to the Bosphorus and 

from the Bosphorus to the Tigris, where Sab- 
bath after Sabbath over 25,000 men and women 
are gathered to listen tothe Gospel message ; 
by the Scriptures in the various languages of 
the people, now distributed by tens of thou- 

sands of copies ; and a Christian literature, from 
Sabbath-school lessons papersup to elaborate 

volumes on the evidences of religion and the 
history of the Church.” 


..--La the report of the Wesleyan mission in 





Madras a conversation is given between a na 


tive evangelist and, @ Brédvensitedbesr’ to| 
the cause of the famine. The évangelist 
thought it might be a visitation of God on 
account of theidolatry of the people. But the: 
Brabman disagreed with him : 


** Brahman.—No, no. Not so, 1 will tell you; 
why. Itls the railway engines, the telegraph: 
wires, the new police system, and the educa-: 
tional mnativations for our girls.” 

ist.—What has the railway done to 
stop rain ? " 

“B—Whby, it shakes the earth. is ex- 
ceediogly oppressed with the weigot of the 
engine and railway car es and the swilt 
running of the pire sshake her much. She 
is very angry, and the smoke of the coals, 
which is the blood of the ancient kings and 
warriors that fell in ware, is very offensive to 
the clouds, that they do not descend on our 
earth. Hence no rain.” 

“T turned the conversation,” writes the 
evangelist, ‘‘and aeked bis opinion about. 
Coristlanity. His reply was: ‘It isa good 
religion ; but the a have spoiled it.’ 

“R.—' How have the uropeans epoiled it ?’ 

‘““B,— By offering it to non-caste people, by 
employing them in their domestic service, and 
by mivglivg too much with them, Thus they 
and this religion have become odious.’ 

7 Who made the Pariabs?’ 

ae B— God, of course.’ 

“E— Then has not God given this religion! 
even for their comfort and salvation ?’ 

* B.—* Yes; but they must be kept aloof.’ 

“B— Wh yr’ 

‘** B.—‘ Because they are low people.’ 

“H.—* What makes them low ?’ 





** B.—* Their low birth, low habits, and their 
great sins.’ 
“ F.— Just for this very r. ason eee 


ought to be offered firstto them ; 
cause Christ Jesus is the friend of sinners. ie 
is come to seck and to save that which was 
lost. You proud Brabmans, too, are as great 
sinners as the poor, low-born Pariabs. .. 
But, while toe Pariabs reform their babits and 
regenerate their soule by believing io _ 
precious Saviour Jesus Christ, . 
shut Pp out from salvation by saghet- 
ing the Author of salvation.’ 

 B.— If even you, after being buro a Brab- 
men speak 0, what shall { further say ?’”’ 


.. Secretary Clark has prepared the fol- 
lowing general summary of the missions of the 
American Board for presentation to the annual 
meeting this week in Milwaukee : 
Missions......  .......08 eretsracneesettoneacncsececes 


ee eeeeetereeet® 


Female Assistants.......... 


Total of laborers sent from this 


371 





Native Preachers and C tech 
Native Schoo! Teachers.. 
Other Native Helpers.... .........0.++ 
Whole number of laborers con- 
nected with the missions........... 
Pages printed, as far as reported (Turkish, 

Ceylon, and Foochow Missions only).. 4,977,385 
GRMIONER. 26. cvcsccccnccesessccccccsccecssecscccccees 248 
Churchmembers, as nearly as can be learned.. 
Added during the year, as nearly as can be 


229 — 1,178 


—— 1549 


18,737 






VORFMOD, —«ncce cc cece —erncrccccccccceccacecs 1,233 
Training and Theological Schools Nidsacaces 15 
Pupils in Training and Theological 

Schools and Station Classes....... beovee 605 
Boarding-Schools for Girls... se 26 
Pupils in Boarding-Schools for Gir 877 
Common Schoo's.... ... eaeseccaccaces 612 
Puptis in Common Schools.,,,.......++++.+ 23,631 
Other Adults under Instruction....... .... 057 

Whole number of Pupils...............+.. —%,170 


-Tne Rev. Mr. Freiday, of the B aptis 
Mission in Burmah, writes that the missionaries 
bave been shut out from work among the Ka 
Khyens on the hills forthe present, by order 
of the government. The English Government 
bad demanded that the Burman should be re- 
sponsible for the safety of travelers in the 
Burman territory. The Burman Government 
told the missionaries it would be responsible 
for their safety as long as they lived on the 
plains, and they might continue to go to the 
hille if they would forward to Mandelay ao 
agreement releasing the government from ite 
responsibility for their safety. The mission- 
aries refused to do this, and have consequently 
been ordered to remain on the plains, There 
are hopes that the difficulty may be removed 
soon. 


.-Mr. Kendall, of the Madura Mission of 
the American Board, writes of a continued re- 
ligious interest at many of the stations. A 
new church has been dedicated at Malarkinar- 
do, where the present Protestant community 
presents s great contrast to that of thirty years 
ago. Then there were only four or five fami- 
lies, and the great burden aod prayer of the 
people was that their wives might be converted. 
Now there is a beautiful, large church, filled 
with Christians, both men and women, rejoic- 
ing overthe completion of their new house. 
The influence, too, is now ioclining toward 
Christianity. There are loud calls to build 
churches io several places, and the people are 
quite ready to take an active part in putting up 
their sanctuaries. 


...-For fear that advantege might be taken 
to get into the Church in order to share in the 
famine fund, Mr. Clough refused to admit any 
one to membership in the Telugu Baptist Mis- 
sion for more than fifteen months previous to 
the 16th of last June. What has happened 





since then we have already described. 


She Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR OCTOBER 13th. 


THE GOSPEL FEAST—Louxe xiv, 15—24. 





Nores,—‘' Sat at meat with him.”’"—Not sit- 

ting on chatrs; but reclining on lodnges. It 

Was a banquet to which be had been tovited on 

the Sabbath Day. ‘* Kat bread in the King- 

dom of God.”’—The Kingdom of God is often 

represented under tae figure of a feast, to rep- 

resent the joyousness of the condition of the 

sons of the Kingdom. The Kingdom repfe- 
sents the condition of those who accept Christ 
and his salvation, whether here or hereafter. 
** A certain man.’’—The story seems to 
require that he was a man of rank and author- 
ity, who would naturally expect his invitation 
to be respected. ‘A great supper:’—The 
princtpal meal, at the close of the day’s labors. 
‘* Bade many.’’—Some days before the 
feast. This refers to the invitation first made 
to the Jews by our Saviour.-——"“ Sent his 
eervant."—A custom in the East, so that the 
guest may know when the feast is ready.——— 
“ Must needs go and secit.’'—He wanted to see 
it probably to prepare it for cultivation. He 
tried to get up a good excuse. “To prove 
them," —To start them in their work. 
** Married a wife.”~A good excuse for the first 

year against goiug to war; but not for de- 

clining this tovitation. * Lord, it is done.” 

—The servant said this after obeying the com- 

mand to go cut to the streets and lanes. 

Instruction.—Everybody thinks that it will 
be deligh'ful to go to Heaven. Everybody 
wants to eut bread in the Kiogdom of God. 
When invited, they all say: ‘Oh! yes. I'll bea 
Christian some time or otber and go to 
Heaven.”” And no wonder that they want to 
go. It ig blessed to eat bread fo the Kingdom 
of Heaven. If we could only have the frui.s 
of gooduess without being good, how many 
would get them. How many waot to be rich ; 
but are not willing to take the means. Christ 
uttered this parable forthe purpose of ex- 
posing the insincerity of those who pretended 
to be so desirous of the Kingdom of Heaven, 
but who would yet reject his mission. 

Everybody has an invitation to the Kingdom 
of Heaven. Itisafree feast. And the invi- 
tation is not given once ooly. It is repeated 
agsin and again. If any man does not goto 
Heaven, be he born in a Christian or a heathen 
land, we may be sure that it will not be because 
the invitation hes not been free enough and 
repeated often enough. God will be just to 
all. 

There is no possible good excuse for not 
having a part in Christ’s Kingdom, when in- 
vited, Try to think up some good excuse. 
You cannot do it, And yet how many thrust 
forward poor exeuses, which they knew are 
poor, for net being Christians. We ficd the 
very persons who were 60 desirous of goiug to 

Heaven, and who said they wished they were 
Christians, and meuat to be Christians, trylog 
to satisfy themselves with some flimsy excuse 
when the invitation is addressed directly to 
them : ‘‘ Come, for all things are now ready.” 

Excuses for not joiuing the Kingdom «f God 
are bad, because they prefer an earthly and 
temporal interest or pleasure to the eternal 
welfare of the soul, It is business, family, 
friends, pleasures set agaiost Heaven. The 
farm, the oxen, the wife even—these are not to 
be compared with Heaven and God. A man 
must attend to bis business and get a livicg; 
but he must not make this an excuse for not 
beiog a Christian. He will live better here for 
being a Christian ; or, if his business does inter- 
fere, then better starve than lose Heaven. 

Heaven shall not be empty, even if many to 
whom it is first offered reject. Those will be 
found whe will accept. They may be of the 
poor of this world ; but God will find them and 
the choirs of Heaven shal! be full. God is de. 
termined that men shall be saved. He has 
promised them to his Son. If we do not go to 
the feast, others will, and we shall at last la- 
ment that we do not share their bliss. 

The Master puts a duty on al! his servants to 
spread his invitation. They must go every- 
where with it. What a mistake those churches 
make who think it enough to provide a fine 
meeting-house an‘ fine preaching, and then to 
sit still and wait for somebody to come in and 
listen. “Go out,’ says the Master, “‘ quickly 
into the streets and lanes of the city.” Is 
your church doling it? Is your Sunday-school 
doing it? And then the Master sends his serv- 
ant to the country, as well as tothe city. “‘Go 
out into the highways and hedges.” Is your 
Church doing it? Is your Sunday-school doing 
it? Have you done it ? 

The invitation must not only be given ; it 
must be made strenu-us. ‘Bring in hither 
the poor,” says the Master. ‘‘Compel them 
to come ip,’’ he continues. Christians must 
do this. Toey must use all persuasion. They 
must expect te succeed. Who would net come 
to euch a feast? What poor, hungry, starving 


























soul can refuse ? 
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Dr. FraNKLin Jonson describes, inthe Bap- 
tist Weekly, « Mormon Stinday-school. The 
Mormons bave many Sunday-schools, there 
being some 26 inSelt Lake Qity. The order of 
Sunday services is usually as follows: “In the 
morning, from ten o’clock till twelve, the 
children meet in the public school-houses for 
instruction. In the afternoon all who are dis- 
posed to do so assemble in the ‘Tabernacle, 
where there is asermon, In the evening the 
young men and women and the older boys and 
girls, watched over by those who are more ma- 
ture, gather in the school-houses to sing and 
enjoy themaslves socially.’’ The school which 
Dr. Jobnson saw was divided into three de. 
partments—the infant class occupying. a small 
apartment by itself, the theological class 
another, and the maiu body of tbe children 
using the privcipal room. The superio- 
tendeot stated that some classes were studying 
the Old Testament, some the New, and some 
the Book of Mormon. But, as far as I could 
judge by listening to the instruction, almost 
all of it turned on the peculiar doctrines beld 

by the Mormons, and the teachers seemed 

more Jotent to make good Mormons than good 

Christians. The theological class was occupied 

wholly with the Book of Mormon and the 

views of those who accept it as revelation. 

Toward the close of the session all the classes 

came together inthe long room, and an address 

on the Mormon faith was delivered by a visitor 

from a neighboring town. The Mormoncreed, 

drawa up by Joseph Smitb, was then recited 

by the school in concert. Afterwardtbe Lord’s . 
Supper was obseryed, water beiog used instead 

of wine, end all the children participating. | 
This is done every Sabbath. The prayers be- 

fore the distribution of the bread and water 

were by young men, teachers of classes, who 

also assisted ia the distributions. The hymns, 
sung were much like those to which we are ac- 

customed ; except, perhaps, that they had less 

to say of Jesus and Heaven. The Mormons; 
pay great aitention to music, and when one 

hears thesinging of the cbildren in the Sunday- 

schools and of the young people in their social 

meeting on Sunday evenings he understands 

how the large chorus choir of the Tabernacle 

has been formed and how it has attained such 

precision and skill.’? Good order was preserved 

throughout the services. The children were, 
dressed with taste and seemed bright and hap- 

py. though the older ones bad a ratber dull ap- 

pearance. 


..--1t is singular that there are teachers and | 
superintendents so unmindfal of their duty as, 
to allow scholars to come to their school and | 
sit in their claeses for months without having | 
addressed a single word to them. We havea! 
case fn mind where a young lady attended a 
school four moaths without having been spoken l 
to either by the superintendent or by the teacher | 
in whose class she sat. Nothing but a love of | 
the Sunday-school induced her to persevere in | 
her attendance. Such coldness aecounts for | 
many absent scholars. There is a good hint in 
the following tncident: A superintendent met a | 
scholar who had been absent and questioned 
where he was. “Oh ! I was over to that other | 
school over yonder.” ‘Do you like it better | 
over there?” “ Well, they seem to love a fel-. 
low over there,’”” was the reply. Love is the | 
strongest attracting and connecting power that ; 
can be used in the Sabbath-school. 


«seeThe editor of the Interior gives the fol- 
lowing incident. We do not quote it to draw 
8 lesson from it: © 

“We were talking to a mission school on 
Darius throwing Daniel into the lions’ den. 
We made as clear as we could the fact that 
Danie! hada better time that night than the 
king, slept more sweetly, aud all because he 

a quiet conscience, ‘ Darius couldn’t sleep, 
could he? By unanimous consent: ‘No, sir.’ 
‘And why couldo't Darius sleep?’ ‘ Because 
he was bad.’ Having thus developed the con- 
science-polot, we launched our final question 
with a good deal of confidence. ‘Weil, now. 
dear children, whet is it makes the bed soft? 
Quick as a flash from a four-year-old came the 
reply: ‘Fedders.’ That closed vhe ethical dis- 
cussion.” 


.---If officers and teachers of Sunday- 
schools only heeded one-fourth of the advice 
and warnings given them, they would be al- 
most perfect. Wouldn't they? But here isa 
really good suggestion from The Congregation- 
alist : 


“There is often great waste of time in the 
Sunday-school from the neglect of proper 
een on the part of the superintendent. 

e details of the programme, the Scripture 
selection, the hymns and the notices sbouild all 
be arranged beforehand, so that there shall be 
no delay during the exercises, to check the 
current of interest. If executive talent fs 
‘anywhere vital to success, it is in the officers 
of the Sunday-school, especially the superin- 
tendent, and cultivation will do much where 
this quality is not conspicuous by nature.” 


.+++Prof, Wilkinson says that, by tellinga pu- 
pil what you can get him to tell you, you teach 
him nothing new, you deprive him of the 


privilege of telling what he knows, and you 
cultivate in him the art of not attending to 
what you say. 


.---Pennsylvania has 6,182 Sunday-schools 
and upward of 63,000 scholars. Of the 
echools 629 are in Philadelphia county. 








” Tug new Smith College for Women at North- 
ampton, Mass., grows steadily infavor. The 
entering class has sixty-five members and 
there are one hundred und forty-four students 
in all the classes. The three college dwelling- 
houses, in which the girle live in families, 
about thirty-five in number, under the charge 
of a lady, are all full, and the trustees will at 
once begin building a fourth for the accommo- 
dation of next year’s class. This plan of living 
in cottages, which distinguishes the College 
from institutions in other respecte similar, 
proves to be very popular with the students 
and also conducive to their best health and 
scholarship. Anew Awelling-house just fin- 
ished has twenty-seven lodging rooms, some 
of which are made for one student and others 
for two, and the firat floor is given up to the 
parlors, dinjng-room, and kitchen. The last 
named is provided with a)l the appliances of 
the best inns and the whole building is lighted 
with gas and heated bysteam. Among the addi- 
tions to the faculty are Rev. Moses Stuart 
Phelps, who will take the chair of mental and 
moral philosophy; J. H. Stoddard, physics 
and higher mathematics; B. J.C. Blodgett, 
music; and J. W. Champney, art. The Am- 
herst College faculty will be drawn upon for 
apy further assistance in instruction, 


....Cornell’s new freshman class numbers 
160 ; Union College, 40, including two Indians ; 
Brown University, 75; Tuft’s College, 18, with 
more in prospect; Harvard’s, somewhat less 
than last year’s, which entered 249 strong. The 
four clatses will be about 800. ‘ Of the 13 new 
students at the Hartford Theological Seminary, 
ten are from Amherst. The Obio State Uni- 
versity has a freshman class of ninety members. 
The University of Rochester has fifty, the other 
classes being large also, The new year at Mt. 
Holyoke Seminary commences with an un- 
usually large class, numbering 112, and there 
are now tome 280 in the entire family. Prof. 
E. A. Lawrence, D.D., is to deliver a course of 
six lectures here early in October, on “ Travel.” 
The new class at the Michigan Agricultural 
College numbers @5. The whole number of 
students is about 200. This is an agricultural 
college in something more than a name. 

....Several changes occur this term in Yale’s 
corps of instructors, Messrs. Graves, Richard- 
son, and J. R. Thacher, who have been tutors 
there for several years, having found places 
elsewhere, Professor H. P. Wright has re- 
turned from Germany, after an absence of two 
years spent in study, and bas resumed his 
charge of the freshman class. in Latin. Prof. 
Packard continues {fn feeble health. 


...-President Chadbourne, of Williams Col- 
lege, will do the entire work of the natural 
history department this year, in addition to his 
other duties, and will devote the money thus 
saved to necessary repairs on the chapel. The 
college will be unable to help as many poor 
students as usual this year. 


...-The friends and pupils in England of 
the great German Oriental scholar, Profeesor 
Benfey, propose to make him a handsome 
present on the occasion of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of bis doctorate, in October. Max 
Miiller is collecting subscriptions: in London, 


...-Of the 6,200 pupils who were enrolled in 
public schools of Richmond, Va., last week 
2,421 were colored. It appears, unfortunately, 


taught at all this session, chiefly for want of 
funds, school-rooms, and other necessaries, 


«ee The alumni of Cornell Univereity, resid- 
ing in New York welcomed President White 
at their annual dinner here last week. The 
President entertained them, among otherthinge, 
with his observations of men and institutions 
during his visit abroad. 

....Harvard’s board of overseers has con- 
firmed the appointment of Rev. Chas. C. Ev- 
erett, D.D.,.as dean of ithe divinity faculty, 
and Howard M. Ticknor and George Kidder as 
instructors in elocution. 

...-The University of Ziirich has just be- 
stowed the title of Doctor of Jurisprudence on 
@ young Russian lady, who obtained the high- 
est honors in her examination for thie degree. 


...»Professor H. H. Sanford, late of the chair 
of the Latin language and literature of the 
Syracuse University, has accepted a call to the 
same chair in the University at Chicago. 

...-Rev. J. Howard Smith, of Newark, N. 
J., has been elected dean of the faculty of the 
“New University of the West,” the institution 
of the Reformed Episcopal Church. 


..+»Prof, Leotsakos, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Athens, is added to the faculty of 
Wooster University, Ohio. 


..-- An institution for the higher education 
of ladies will shortly be opened at Kieff. 


----Oregon’s public schools are more largely 





and regularly attended than ever before, 


that about a thousand children cannot be’ 








Birds are melancholy in the moruing— 
because their little bills are all overdue. 


..-.“I fear you do rot quite apprehend 
me,’”? observed an escaped prisoner to his baf- 
fled pursuers. 


--.-In Wales a tignboard reads: ‘‘ Tuke no- 
Faas that when this post is under water the 
oad is impassable.” 


....“!I'd like to see them put me in jail,’”’ 
says Mr. Kearney. ‘‘ Ah!’’ remarks the Detroit 
Free Press, with delightful enthusiasm, ‘*who 
wouldn’t ?”’ 


.... Little brown Harry, returoing in the cars, 
explained his weeping condition when he got 
home with the complaint that he had ‘“‘two 
cinder in his both eye.” 


.... When the nurse brought twins to a fond 
husband in Paris, recently, he threw up bis 
hands, shrugged his shoulders, and exclaimed : 
“Everything bas doubled during Exbibition.” 


....'* My dear,”’ said a wife to her husband, 
“I really think it is time we had a greet- 
house.”? ‘ Well, my love, paint it any color 
you please. Red, white, or green will suit me,”’ 
responded the husband, 


-eeeThe owner of a pair of bright eyes says 
the prettiest compliment she ever received 
came from a child of four yeare, whe, after 
looking intently at her, inquired, naively : ‘* Are 
your eyes new ones ?”” 


...-Jdack cut his finger badly with a forbid- 
den knife, and his mother asked: ‘‘ Well, son- 
by, What’s the matter?” Jack: “Oh! I feel 
rather faint. That’sall. Is there such a thing 
as a bun in the house?” 


-» «Mother (with suspicious look and sur- 
prised expression): ‘‘ Why, Tommy, your 
shirt is on wrong side outward!’ Surrepti- 
tious Bather: “Yes, mum. The other side got 
wet and I changed it.’’ 


...-An out-of-town man, traveling in a Bos- 
ton horse-car, pulled the bell strap vigorously 
and made the bell ring at each end. ‘What 
are you ringing at both ends for?” said the 
conductor. ‘* Because I wish the thing to stop 
at both ends.” 


*,«.-[t is not good for man to be alone, under 
any circumstances; but when he falls ina ten- 
foot cellar, on his way home on a dark night, 
he feels that the companionship of even a step- 
ladder would add wonderfully to the comfort 
of his surroundings. 


~ ..ee' Ma,” said a little four-year-old, ‘I saw 
something run across the kitchen floor this 
morning withont any legs. Whatdo youthink 
it was?” The mother guessed various legless 
worms and things, and then gave it up; when 
the little fellow said: “Why, Ma, it was 
water !”” 


..-eTwo tourists converse. Hiderly Gentle- 
man : ‘* And where, may [ ask, are you going 
next?” Middle-aged Spinster: “Oh! let me 
see. I’m going to Geneva.’? Ziderly Gentle- 
man: “ Going to Geveva! Why, you are in 
Geneva!’’ Middle-aged Spinster: ‘‘ Am I, really? 
Ob! then I’mgoing to Milav.”’ 


....On hearing of the news of the surrender 
of Lord Cornwallis, in the Revolution, one 
colored gentleman saluted another thus: ** Oh! 
how do, Cuffee? You hear 'bout Cornwallis ?”’ 
“No. What ’bout Cornwallis?” ‘Why, 
Gen’] Washington he shell off de Corn, and 
now he be nuffin but Cob-wallis.” 


..»-A Scotch farmer had determined, in spite 
of the bad times, to pay his rent, if it were his 
last shilling, and, saying to the factor who re- 
ceived it, ‘*It is my last shilling,” he tbrew 
down a roll of notes. The factor counted 
them, and said: ‘‘ There is £50 too much.” 
“Odds, man!’’ said the farmer. ‘‘I put my 
hand in the wrong pouch.” 


...-The Earl of Kellie was relating an ac- 
count of a sermon which he had heard in Italy, 
in which the preacher described the alleged 
miracle of 8t. Anthony preaching to the fishes, 
and in which his hearers were so much en- 
tranced by his eloquence that they actually 
held their heads up out of the water. “TI can 
believe the miracle,’ said Henry Erskine, “ if 
your lordsbip was at church.” ‘1 was certain- 
ly there,’ replied the Earl. ‘ Then,” said 
Erskine, ‘‘there was at least one fish out of 
water.”’ 


.... What to him was love or hope? What to 

him was joy or care? 

He stepped on a bar of soap the girl had 
left on the topmost stair, 

And his feet flew out with wild, flerce 
flings ; 

And he struck each stair with a sound 
like a drum ; 

And the girl below, with the scrubbing 
things, 

Laughed like a fiend to see him come. 
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Ministerial Register, 


DEATHS FROM YELLOW FEVER. 


‘BLEW, R. W., M. E. Church (South), at Mem- 


phis, Tenn. 

DESSAULES, a., Catholic, at Vicksburg, Miss. 

GREEN, Duncan C., Protestant Episcopal, at 
Greenville, Miss. 

MOONEY, J. J., Catholic, at Memphis, Tenn. 

ROSEBROUGH. D.R.8., M. E. Church (South), 
st Bartlett, Tenn. 

SCALLAN, T. A., Catholic, at Memphis, 
Tenn. 

SIMMONS, R. 8., Congregational Methodist, 
at Germantown, Teun, 

SOMMERS, ——, German Lutheran, at Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

VANTROOSTENBERGHE, G. A., Catholic, 
at Memphis, Tenn. 

WIEMERS, C. J.,M. E. Church (South), at 
Carrollton, La. 

BAPTIST. 

BASKWELL, J. A., Susquehannna, accepts 

call to Damascus, Penn. 

BIXBY, M. H., D.D., Providence, R. I., chosen 

euperintendent of Home Missions Society’s 

work among the Freedmen. 


BITTING, J. E., Novi, Mich., resigns. 

COLLINS, N. G., Morrison, IIL, resigns. 

DAVIS, H. B., ord. at Bethpbage, Tenn. 

EASTON, D. C., Wendell, Mass., resigns. 

GILLIAM, J. P., ord at Bethpbage, Tenn. 

HENDRICK, 8., removes from Hartford to 

Pewamo, Mich. 

HODGE, M. G., Kalamazoo, Mich., accepts 

eall to First ch., Milwaukee, Wis. 

KING, Cuaries De Wirt, ord. at New Lon- 

don, Obio. 

LANGDON, W., Auburn, Ind, resigns, 

McLAREN, J., called to Mundy, Mich. 

PAYNE, CHARLES, closes his labors at Knox- 

ville, Lowa. 

PEDDIE, Jouy, D.D., accepts call to Second 

ch., Chicago, Il. 

QUARLES, C., ord. at Mechanicsville, Va. 

RAYMOND, G. T., North Tewksbury, Mass., 

ROUNDS, J., Kennebunkport, Me., resigns. 

STUBBERT, W. F., Bloomfield, N. J., called 
to Everett, Mass. 

TOMKIES, J. H., Gainesville, Fla., died re- 

cently, aged 38, 

WHEELER, Epwin §., Valley Falls, Mass., 
resigns. 

— E. G., Prof., ord. at Providence, 


CONGREGATIONAL, 
CHADDOCK, E. G., Wellfleet, Mase., accepts 
call to Manistee, Mich. 
COBB, Wo. H., Medfield, inst. at Uxbridge, 
Mass. 
CONNET, ALFRED, Solsberry, Ind., goes to 


McLeansville, N. C., under the auspices of 
the Am. Mis. Ass’n. 


DRAHMSB, A., Reno, Cal., resigns. 

FREELAND, 8. M., Newton, Mase., dismissed. 

GOODELL, Isaac, accepts call to New Bal- 
timore, Mich. : 

LOVE, Wii.taM De Loss, JR., ord. at Lancas- 

ter, Mass, 

RAND, E. A., declines call to Franklin, Mass., 

but supplies the ch. this winter. 

REDLON, A., closes his labors at Abbott Vil- 
lage, Me. 

ROGERS, O. W., Farmington, Me., resigns. 

— F. E., accepts call to East Machias, 

e, 

SLOCUMB, W. F., Jr., ord. over Salisbury and 
Amesbury, Mass. 

STONE, James P., has become acting pastor 
at Dalton, N. H. 

TEAD, E. 8., ord. at Cumberland Mills, Me. 

VANDEVEER, D. N., dismissed from Union 
Park ch., Chicago, II). 

WAIT, F. F. R., supplies Granby, Mass., six 
months, 

WOODMANSEE, Ws., Chagrin Falls, O., ac- 
cepts call to Lexington, Mich. 

LUTHERAN, 

BELL, P. G., Newcastle, Ind., accepts call to 
Indiana, Penn. 

HORN, G., died recently at St. Louis, Mo., 
aged 31, 

JAMES, B. Harrison, withdraws from the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania and from 
ministry. ~ 

KUHLMAN, J. F., Ponca, Neb., resigns. 

LEISENRING, E. H., Catawissa, accepts call 
to Muncy, Penn. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 


BOGUE, H. P. V., inst. at Avon Springs, N. Y. 

CAMP, E. H., Avondale, O., dismissed. 

CONT, W. C., ord. Evangelist by Presbytery of 
Mattoon, Il. 

ELY, J. Cauvin, Birmingham, Penn., resigns. 

HAYS, Isaac N., inst. over Central ch., Alle- 
gheny City, Penn. 

HUTCHINSON, W. A., Reading, O., accepts 
call to Knightstown, Ind. 

MARQUIS, L. C., D.D., Baltimore, Md., called 
to Harrisburg, Penn. 

MEYER, WM. FLORENCE, removes to Pheenix, 
Arizona, 

MOORE, D. R., called to Brookville, Ind. 

OLLER, W. E., inst. at Tarentum, Penn. 

PROUDFIT, ALExanpDER, inst. at Hacketts 
town, N. J. 

ROSSITER, H. A., Loveland, O., resigns. 

SCHLAGER, A. J., called to professorship in 
Dubuque Theo. Sem. 


STRONG, Tuomas C., D.D., called to Central 
ch., Pittsburgh, Penn. 


WILLIAMSON, J.G., JR., inst. over Ainslie- 





st. ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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October 3, 1878,] 
News of the Week. 
A TERRIBLE FAMINE and pestilence is re- 
ported to exist in the interior of Brazil, where 
no rain has fallen for two years. The people, 
perishing for want of food and water, have 
fled from their homes, many of them dying— 
sometimes whole families together—before: 
reaching a place of refuge. Those who es- 
caped have overcrowded the cities of refuge 
80 greatly as in some cases to multiply the 
population by five, and they are now herded 
together in the open streets, living like swine, 
upon scanty retions issued by the government 


and upon such refuse as they can gather in the 
gutters. 











++eeTwelve persons were killed and over 
twenty injured by the explosion of the boiler 
of the steamboat ‘‘ Adelphi,” near South Nor- 
walk, Conn., last Saturday. The steamer ran 
regularly between that place and New York. 
At the inquest three experts testified that the’ 
boiler was unsound, and that repairs had 
weakened it so that thorough examination 
would have shown it to be dangerous. It was 
pronounced in good condition last June. 


...-Chin Lau Pin, the new Chinese minister, 
and all his embassy were formally received by 
President Hayes and members of his Cabinet 
at Washiogton, on Saturday last. The minis- 
ter presented his credentials from the Emperor 
of Cnina and the President extended a wel- 
come tothe corps. It is proposed first to re- 
view existing treaties between the two coup-| 
tries, so ss to place all questions of possible 
controversy on a sound and safe basis. 


..»The Connecticut Republicans last week 
nominated for state officers Chas. B. Andrews, 
of Litchfield, for governor; David Gallup, of 
Plainfield, lieutenant-governor; David Tor- 
rence, of Derby, secretary of state; Talmadge | 
Baker, of Norwalk, treasurer; Chauncey How-; 
ard, of Coventry, controller. Mr. Andrews is| 
a new man In state politics; graduated at Am-| 
herst, in 1858. The platform favors hard! 
money. 


...»Dr. N. A. Lindley, a young physician of | 
New York and son of the Rev. Dr. Lindley, ; 
long a missionary in Africa, died of yellow 
fever at quarantine inthis city on the 28th ult. | 
He had volunteered to attend the sick in the! 


South, became exhausted by his duties, and re- 
turned North to rétuperate? put ne nad caugne’ 
the fever and died here. 


..-eThe Austrians continue to make prog- 
ress in Herzegovina and Bosnia. They have 
captured Livno and Klobuk and have now 
more troops in the field than they need. The 
Hungarian Radicals continue dissatisfied and| 
still protest against the seizure of Bosnia. 
Queen Victoria has advised the Greeks to 
settle amicably with the Porte. 


..«eThe President has returned to Washing- 
ton from his Northwestern trip. He is said to 
have expressed the conviction that the Green- 
back movement is destined to be short lived, 
and that, if the Republican party stands firm to’ 
{ts principles as the advocate of an honest: 
financial policy, it will certainly be the victor 
in 1880, 


....Hon. Geo. F. Danforth was nominated 
at Syracuse for Judge of the Court of Appeals 
by the New York Republicans. The conven- 
tion was unusually harmonious. A hard-money 
platform was adopted. The Democrats also 
declared for hard money and nominated Geo. 
B. Bradley for the Appellate Court. 


* .eoeThe party of Cheyenne Indians who 
broke away recently from the Kansas agency 
were defeated by United States troops last 
week, northeast of Fort Wallace. Lieut.-Col. 
W. H. Lewis, of the 19th Infantry, was mor- 
tally wounded. Gen. Jeff. C. Davis bas troops: 
in pursuit of the Indians. 


....-Up to the 30th ult. the total number of: 
yellow fever deaths recorded was 7,927. There 
were over 500 new cases reported on the 28th: 
and 20th, principally at New Orleans and! 
Memphis. The N. Y. contributions for the 
sufferers have reached the sum of $362,914. 


....Ruseia is said to have officially denied. 
having influenced the Ameer of Afghanistan 
against the British, while Russian newspapers 
take a defiant tone toward England, The 
English in India are making extensive prepa- 
rations in anticipation of war. 


-.+-Gen, Todleben is withdrawing the Rus- 
sian troops from the vicinity of Constantino- 
ple. A grand review was held on the plains 
of San Stefano before leaving that place. 


+++No trace of a conspiracy to kill the Em- 
peror William can be found in connection with: 
the reeent Hodel and Nobiling attempts on his; 
life. 


--+-The volcanic activity of Vesuvius con-| 
tinues to increase. The crest of the cone has 
given way and anew cone is forming. 


Titerature, 


The prompt mention in our list ef “ Books of the Week” 
wih be considered by us am equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volumes recowed. The inverests of our 
veadors will guide us tn the selection ef works for fur- 
ther nottes. 


RECENT VERSE. 





Tue poetry of Mr. William Winter sug- 
gests, in a certain sense, one of Shakes- 
peare’s most atriking and most personal 
sonnets—the one beginning ‘‘ That time of 
year thou mayest in me behold,” and con- 
taining the strangely imaginative line 
which sums up the feeling of autumnal 
desolation: 

“Bare, ruined choirs where late the sweet birds 

sang.” 
The general impression which Mr. Winter 
leaves upon our minds is that of sadness— 
a tender poetic melancholy which it is 
hard to describe, and which Mr. Longfel- 
low indicates in one of his best-known 
poems: 
* A feeling of sadness and longing, 
Thatis not akin to pain, 
And resembles sorrow only 
As the mist resembles the rain.” 

There is nothing unhealthy in it and it is 
not misanthropical. It is not contagious, 
like thesadness of Byron’s ‘‘ Thyrza”’ poems 
(which must, we think, have embalmed a 
genuine grief); and it is not despairing, 
like so many stanzas of ‘‘ Childe Harold,” 
which might have dropped from the lips of 
a fallen angel. 

Were we to stop here, we should convey 
an erroneous impression of Mr. Winter's 
genius, which is as lovely as it is pensive. 
There is a grace, a tenderness, a purity in 
his poetry which we find in that of no 
other American poet, and which reminds 
us of the poets of the time of Charles the 
Firet—say of Carew at his best. Mr. Win- 
ter has taken an assured place among suc- 
cessful writers of amatory verse, laureates 
of love, whose Muse is the ideal Woman. 
The love which he celebrates is of the head, 
not of the heart. There is no touch of 


the taint of earth as the love of a purified 
soul. its chief characteristic is a serious 
sweetness which dallies with imagery and 
the kaleidoscopic combinations of fancy. 

Mr. Winter’s last contribution to the 
poetic literature of the period is a hand- 
some 12mo of 113 pages, which is entitled 
“‘Thistle-Down ” and bears the imprint of 
Tinsley Brothers, London. It isa selection 
from the earlier collections of his verse 
and is made with taste and skill. 

It contains, we believe, nothing with 
which American readers are not familiar; 
but it is new to English readers, whom it 
introduces to an American poet of whom 
they have not before heard, and whose ten- 
derness of sentiment and perfection of 
form must have surprised, as well as 
charmed them. We have indicated its 
qualities, to which we should add fresh- 
ness and simplicity, and a suggestive flavor 
of antiquity which defies analysis. A good 
example of these qualities isthe lyric ‘‘My 
Queen,” of which we copy the first two 
stanzas: 

* He loves not well whose love is bold! 

I would not have thee come too nigh, 
The sun’s gold would not seem pure gold, 
Unless the sun wére In the sky. 


To take him thence and chain him near 
Would make his beauty disappear. 
** He keeps his state—do thou keep thine 
And shine upon me from afar! 
So shall [ bask in life divine, 
That falis from love’s own guiding star; 
So shall thy eminence be high, 
And so my passion shall not die.” 


“The Requiem,” a little lyric of four 
stanzas, reads like a dirge out of some for- 
gotten Elizabethan drama. The first and 
last stanzas are tender and pathetic, though 
rather for what they suggest than what 
they express: 

“ Bring withered autumn leaves, 

Cull everything that grieves, 

And build a funeral pyre above his head! 


Heap there all golden promise that deceives, 
Beauty that wins the heart, and then bereaves— 


For Love is dead. 
- . . ° . * * * 
‘* Strew roses on his breast, 


He loved the roses best; 
He never cared for lilies or for snow. 
Let be this biter end of his sweet quest, 
Let be this palled silence that is rest, 
Ané let all go!” 





Mr. Winter has.a gift for writing elegiac 
verse, of which there are-several specimens 


passion In it and it is as far removed frem 





THE INDEPENDENT 





in his volume, the best, perhaps, being 


“A Dirge,” which commemorates the 


| death of a woman; and another ‘‘ In Mem- 


ory of George Arnold,” a young American 
singer, who died about thir‘een years ago, 
and whose poetical remains were edited by 
Mr. Winter. 

The tone, the feeling of thc latter, as the 
painters say, is in keeping with the ay- 
tumnal season which witnessed the burial 
of the dead singer, of whom his poetic 
brother thinks more highly than we do. 
We can forgive much to the extravagance 
of private friendship; but Mr. Winter 
overshoots the mark when he praises Mr. 
Arnold for a strong and stately mind, 
which he certainly did not possess, though 
he may have had 

——"a heart as true and kind 
As ever glowed with human Jove.” 
We find the same exaggeration in the lines 
‘In Memory of Edgar Allan Poe,” over 
whose remains the ladies of Baltimore 
erected a monument, three years ago. A 
stanza will show what we mean. 
“ With dew of grief our eyes are dim; 
Ah! bid the tear of sorrow start ; 
And bonor, in ourselves and bim, 
The great and tender human heart.” 
That last line is particularly unfortunate; 
for, if there is anything for which Poe can- 
not be honored at all, it was his heart, 
which was human certainly, but neither 
great nor tender, as even his apologists are 
compelled to admit. The sixth stanza of 
this monody is.still more unfortunate: 
“One meed of justice, long delayed, 
One crowning grace his virtues crave! 
Ab! take, thou great and injured shade, 
The love that sanctifies the grave.’ 

If we were to select a poem of Mr. Win- 
ter’s which should give the best idea of 
his genius and should contain all the qual- 
ities which make his poetic individuality 
what it is, we should unhesitatingly select’ 
“‘The White Flag,” which is as noticeable 
for pensive elegance as for spiritual 
mournfulness. It is too long to be quoted 
entire and too perfect to be mutilated by 
an extract. 

We think highly of the natural endow-; 
ments of Mr. Winter, who is one of the’ 
few American poets who has written less 
than he should have done. We hope to 
see him in asunnier moed hereafter, and as' 
the maker of genuine, and not imaginary, 
love songs. 

The tone of Mr. Winter’s volume is sug- 
gestive of autumn. The Ring of Amethyst, 
by Mrs. Wellington Rollins (G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons), is certainly suggestive of | 
apring time. It gives us a fresh, dewy, 
budding impression, which is delightful, 
and it is more than a promise of future ex- 
cellence. We know nothing of the lady’ 
who wrote it; but, if there is anything 
in internal evidence, she is young, en- 
thusiastic, and loving, and (assuming in- | 
ternal evidence to be correct) is a bappy | 
wife and motber. Love is her inspiration, 
and her aspirations are for high and noble | 
things. She lacksart, as most female poets | 
do; but its absence is compensated for, in | 
a degree, by a certain ‘vomanly warmth of | 
sentiment and fervor of expression. She! 
writes best in the most rigid poetic forms, ; 
and never so well as in that of the sonnet. | 
A good example of her talent in this direc- | 
tion is the sonnet entitled ‘‘ Proem,” 

* I wonder, little book, if afterall 
I greatly care whether with praise or blame 
Men turn your leaves. Once, the vain hope of | 
fame 
Had made me wonder what fate should befall 
My first faint singing; now | cannot call 
The singing mine; I gave it him who came 
To place my joy where no harsh touch can maim | 
Ite safe, secure bright beauty. Like a wali ! 
Of atrong defense to me this blessednens: 
That of his love 1 am 80 proudly sure, 
Though the whole world should bend to my suc-: 
I aunbocdae not love me any more! 


And though the whole world say my book is poor, 
I know he will not love me any less!” ' 


The wifely trust of that is very charming. | 
Better still, however, is a nameless sonnet; 
on page 62, which does not fulfill Mrs. 
Browning’s sarcastic definition of ‘‘ Any’ 
wife to any husband”; but is, on the con- 
trary, an earnest and affectionate piece of | 
writing, addressed by this wife to her bus- 
band and authenticating its own sincerity 
and tenderness. It is almost too good to| 
print, though we are glad to have it. 


“ A-year ago, love, for the space 
Of a brief sudden moment, nobly fraught 





! 
i 
{ 
} 
With deeper meaning than our light mart 
thought 


You held my hand and looked into the face 

Which, poor ia gifts, hes sinee by God’s good grace 
Grown dear to you; and the full year has brought 
Friendship—and love—and marriage; yet has 

taught 

My heart to cali you in its sacred place 
Still by the earliest name; for you who are 

My lover and my husband, and who bring 

Heaven close around me, will not let me cling 
To that near heaven; but tempt my soul afar 

By your ideals for me; ti) life end, 

My calm, dispassionate, sincerest friend.” 


If it were safe to predict, we should say 
that a new female poet had arisen in Amer 


‘ica. Promise such as this, however, is not 


always followed by fulfillment, and we 
wait to see what Mrs. Rollins will do here- 
after. She should write slowly, correct 
carefully, and, above all, eschew blank 
verse, 
—— ri 

seee4 Primer of American Literature, by 
Charles F. Richardson, is a concise bat correct 
and very complete manual of our literary his- 
tory. It is divided, by the eras of cur three 
most important wars, into four chapters. The 
first deseribes the beginnings of American Ift- 
erature before the Revolution; the second, its 
development to the year 1812; the third ends 
with the War of the Rebellion; and the fourth 
comes down to the present time. Mention is 
made, ia the various departments of history, 
travels, essays, fiction, poetry, theology, and 
selence, of the greater part of such names as 
bave won any mark iv our literature, with the 
dates of birth and death in many cases. This part 
ofthe work is in general done with great correct- 
ness, though we notice a few errors, as where, 
following the older biographers, the year of 
Poe’s birth is givem as 1811, instead of 1808, At 
pages 52 and 62 discrepant dates are assigned for 
the time when Prof. Lowell succeeded to the 
chair of polite letters at Harvard ; and Mr. Long- 
fellow bas been credited, at page 55, with sperd- 
ing “more than thirty years’ time’’ upon bis 
translation of the “‘Divine Comedy.”? The tusk, 
as we have reason to know, was executed within 
two years. In a primer we prefer bibliography to 
criticism, and our author has entered debate- 
able ground, to say the least, incriticism. As, 
for instance, when he enumerates ‘the five 
greater American poets,’’ by counting in Dr. 
Holmes and countiog out Edgar Poe; by call- 
ing the ‘* Lamplighter,”” by Maria Cummins, 
“ one of the best of American novels,” and Dr. 
Holmes’s ‘‘‘ Guardian Angel’ probably the 
best American novel thus far produced’; or, 
again, by characterizing poems “‘ which, while 
thoroughly original, are half Tennysonian in 
their treatment of landscape.’’ Some errors 
of omission may be remarked, and in even the 
smallest manual which aims, like this, at com- 
Dleteness in its way the omission of avy 
reputable author is a blemish. In another 
edition of this little book room should cer- 
tainly be found for the mention of Jones 
Very’s poems, and William B. Wright's; of 
Robert Lowell's poems and novel, ** The New 
Priest ’’; Mrs. Elizabeth Stoddard’s important 
ones—‘‘Two Men,” ‘ The Morgesons,” and 
“Temple House”; of Fitzhugh Ludlow’s 
short stories; of Orton’s and Pumpelly’s 
travels ; of Jarves’s and Weiss’s criticism ; 
and of Lieber’s well-known political writings. 


|} These are, however, easily corrigible omia- 
|| sions and they are very few in number ; and, 


meanwhile, this primer will serve an excellent 
purpose for reference. It is especially accu- 
rate in the matter of authors’ names, of which 
three hundred and thirty-eight are mentioned 
and indexed ; and, though so small a book, it 
covers more ground than any other one of its 
kind that we know. (Houghton, Osgood & 
Co.) 

....Jn Paradise, a novel, from the German of 
Paul Heyse, is a book which, from the fresh- 
ness of its theme, the great variety and indi- 
viduality of its characters, the strength of its 
plot, and its happy execution, will command 
unusual admiration. The name is taken from 
a society of Munich artists, who, with a few 
congenial friends admitted to their friendship, 
have established this club as a Paradise of true 
art, into which the materialiam and * Philis- 
tinism” of every-day life are not to enter. The 
central character is the sculptor, Jansen, whose 
devotion and quiet enthusiasm support him 
through a complication of misfortunes, which 
are the groundwork of the story. The charac- 
ter is true to an ideal and very decided. Leas 
power is exhibited in the creation of Julje, 
the rich and friendless girl, who is to become 
his wife. She has the perfect beauty which 
can satisfy the craving of the artist’s thought 
and she fs glorified by his unreasoning worship, 
She fulfills her mission withont the develop- 
ment of any very decided personality, Thus 
we are neither surprised nor shocked that her 
face should be secretly imitated in the artist's 
masterptece. She lends her aid in several pow- 
erful scenes, and does not disappoint us, nor 
yet awaken a bigh degree of enthusiasm. The 
plato, old-matdenish flower painter, plessantly 
dubbed “ Angelica,” is a real creation. She is 
the life of the story and is radiant in eyery 
scene in which she appears. Kohle, Grosse 
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Rossel, old “ Schépfer,” and Red Zenz also 
stand out fn relief. The artist character and 
life are everywhere boldly delineated ard 
show far more originality than we commonly 
find in English novels. On the other hand, the 
field of the emotions is more limited. Ambi- 
tion and rivalry are bardly seen, and even love 
seems to be less feverish and more full of con- 
tentment. The book is strong io portraits 
and comparatively lacking in the force which 
comes from introspection. The story is sin- 
gularly successful. The fortunes of the vari- 
ous characters are so happily interwoven that 
the reader pastes easily from one scene to 
another, without the aggrieved feeling that 
the author is playing with his patience by un- 
necessary concea)ment, and the natural devel} 
opment of the story is sufficiently eventful to 
sustain his interest. It is entirely uncopven- 
tional, and in destfrg with life as it exists 
there is none of the scrupulous reticence to 
which we are accustomed ; but it differs from 
many less plain-speaking books in being per- 
vaded by healthful seniiment throughout. It 
contains some side bits of comedy that are de- 
licious, and is full of the simplicity of German 
life. (New York: D. Appleton & Co.) 
---Judtiecial Aspects of Insanity (J. D. Par- 
sons, Jr., Albany, publisher), by John Ordro- 
naux, LL. D., the New York State Commis- 
sioner in Lunacy and professor of Medical 
Jurispradence in the Law School of Columbia 
College, is an octavo of ten chapters, in five 
hundred and seventeen pages. In the intro 
daction the author gives the principles as set- 
tled by adjudicated cases in respect to the law 
of insanity. In the first chapter we have a 
synopsis of lunacy legislation in Great Britain ; 
in the second, a history of lunacy leislation in 
New York; in the third, a statement of the 
lanecy laws of New York, with a commentary 
thereon; ie the fourth, the case of habitual 
drunkards ; in the fifth, special acts of the 
New York legislature in relation to counties ; 
in the sixth, the whole subject of procedure in 
lunacy before courts; in the seventh, the civil 
disabilities of persons having unsound minds ; 
in the eighth, the testamentary capacity of 
per:ons of unsound mind; in the ninth, the 
erimina! responsibility of the insane; and in 
the tenth, an appendix of forms for practical 
use in lunacy proceedings. It is hardly neces- 
sary for us to say that this isatborougbly well 
written boek, prepared with great care and 
sustained in its positions by a copious reference 
to authorities. Dr. Ordronaux is not only ap 
expert in all matters pertaining to uosound 
eonditions of the mind, but a very finished 
scholar in respect to the relations of law to 
these conditions. Two of his chapters—the 
one on the testamentary capacity of per- 
eons of unsound minds and the otber on the 
criminal responsibility of the insane—strike 
us as conspicuous in the way of merit. We 
have read both witb the deepest interest, and 
cannot doubt that the whole work will be 
fouod @ very valuable help to the legal pro- 
fession. 


.-.-Dr. W. G. T. Shedd was in his younger 
days one of our most excellent and healthful 
eseayists. He learned ethics and philosophy 
from Coleridge, and he still believes that in the 
Coleridgeas philosophy is found the best reply 
to the skepticism of the age. We are glad to 
see reprinted a volume of bis Literary Hssays 
(Charles Scribnuer’s Sons), and wish he bad 
been able to add to them productions ofa 
later date. We are sorry to see that the pre- 
face indicates that Dr Shedd has almost, if 
not quite, lost his faith inthe power of the 
Gospel and the truth to conquer the evil forces 
abroad in society. He sees a corruption in 
society, business, and politics which is almost 
hopeless, and‘ which has sunk republican gov- 
ernmente almost to the level of the worst spect- 
mens of monarchy in the times of the Second 
Charlés and the French Regency.”’ On the con- 
trary, we believe Hayes to be av honest man, 
and so are Evarte, and Sherman,and Thompson, 
and Schurz, and Key, ard, so far as we know, 
all those et the bead of the Administration of 
the country. We should like to see Dr. Shedd’s 
Net of our dishonest state governors and treas- 
urers. There is a corruption, of course; but 
such wholesale denunciations are culpable 
false witness. 


...-A little series of sermons by Dr. H. C. 
Haydn, of Cleveland, O., bas been published by 
Baker, Pratt & Co., New York, under the title 
of Death and Beyond. They are serious dis- 
courses, well considered, and of standard or- 
thodoxy on the subject of the future state of the 
righteous and the wicked. The temptation to 
6p‘ culate cannot quite be withstood on a topic 
Hike this, of which we know nothing except 
from revelation. Thus the idea that there may 
be about the body some element about whicha 
dormant life may linger after death, to be re. 
vived at the resurrection and clothed with a 
new body, is beyond revelation and also rea- 
son. We are inclined to think that Dr. Haydn 
does not give sufficient credit to those to 
whom resurrection means little more than im- 
mortality of the soul. If he wili study the 


anastasis believed in by the seven holy children 
of apocryphal story and referred to in Hebrews 
xi, be will find thet the comfort they and their 
mother fouod in the resurrection was in the 
deathlessness of the soul, rather than the re 

vivification of the body. 

....4 Lifeof Madame de la Rochefoucauld, 
travelated from the French, comes to us with 
neither author’s nor translator’s name at- 
tached ; but it is evidently from the hand of a 
devoted “ clerieal,’’ as they say in the author’s 
country, and of a warm admirer of a family 
which has be*n for several generations and 
etill is distioguished in France for its relig- 
lous devotion. The present biograpber sees 
little or pothivg, in the character he seeks to 
draw, but the purely spiritual], or ratber the 
Catholic side. Meis so little concerned with 
temporal detaile as to forget, for instance, to 
explain why he uses the name Doudeautille 
throughout this life, instead of the better 
known Rochefoucauld, for the distinguished 
lady of whom he writes. A similar lack of 
literary form, unusual in French biography, is 
noticeable throughou’. But the book, while 
it will scarcely interest the general public, has 
its value as a feeling study from the pietistic 
point of view. (Houghton, Osgood & Co.) 


....-Dr. Alfred F. Mayer bas written a second 
beautiful book of experimental science, the 
present subject being Sound. Itis a little 
volume of 180 pages, devoted exclusively to 
the presentation of simple and iuexpensive ex- 
periments, arranged ina natural progressive 
order, and designed to cultivate in the reader 
a passion for original research. Io view of the 
necessity for extended description of appar- 
atus and abundant illustration, the book 
is surpritingly comprebensive, and, although 
intended for beginners, contains many pages 
that will be read with pleasure by those most 
familiar with the subject. ‘he familiar mode 
of expression is a marked feature, and is possi- 
bly carried to an extreme in a few instances 
where the author hag not thought vigorous 
statement necessary. Io the section outimbre 
will be found some charming experiments in 
illustration of our latest knowledge of this 
most interesting department of acoustics. (N. 
Y.: D. Appleton & Co. 


-»»-A most admirable belp to readers and 
students is provided by D. Appleton & Co. in 
ap additional index volume to their “ Ameri- 
can Cyclopedia.’’ This General and Analytical 
Index to the American Cyclopedia 1s a compan 
fon volume, prepared by Dr. T. J. Conant and 
his daughter, Blandina Conant. It gives the 
pronunciation of all names, and under the 
leading articles there is an analysis of the cop- 
tents; aud, what is of great value, the topics, 
or names, or events referred to under the lead- 
ing articles are here indexed. Thus we find 
here in this Jndex the nameof Alvin Adams, 
which is not given a separate article in the Cy- 
clopedia, but which will be found under “ Ex- 
press.”” For cetylic acid and cetylic alcohol 
we are referred to “‘ Spermaceti,” under which 
these substances are described. The volume 
is thoroughly, faithfully, and accurately com- 
piled. 

...-If there are any careless enough to pur- 
chase books for young people on the credentials 
of a specious title and preface, they should be 
warned to pass by Henry Lovell, by Alex. 8. 
Arnold. Itis called a temperance story; but 
a more intemperate composition bas rarely 
been circulated under false colors. There are 
thousands of the best of men and women who 
never taste intoxicating drinks and who dep- 
recate their use, and yet the author has chosen 
to present a hero without an estimable quali- 
ty. The virtues held up to imitation are self- 
conceit and impudence, the graces are arro- 
gance and the coarsest sarcasm, and the re- 
ligion is foreigh to the teachings of the Gos- 
pel. The book is forthe most part silly and 
everywhere loathtome. It is published by the 
author, at Valley Falls, Rhode Island. 


...-How to be Plump ; or, Talks on Physiolog- 
ical Feeding, by T. C. Duncan, M.D., is a 
little book devoted to the expansion of a 
single sentence which may be found in it— 
“ Water, starchy food, fats, vegetable sweets, 
and quiet put on the fat’’; while nothing 
tends more to plumpness, says our author, 
and truly, than drinking water between meals 
and eating soup at dinner. The book contains 
nothing that is new, but it presents some of 
the old physiology in a way that thin people 
would do well to attend to; especially as to 
be plump is commonly to be healthy; to be 
healthy is, often, to be happy; and to be 
happy is, sometimes, at least, to be virtuous. 
(Chicago: Duncan Bros.) 


--+-In an eighth volume published by Robert 
Carter & Bros. D’Aubigne’s History of the Re- 
formation in Buropein the Time of Calvino, is 
brought%to a close. It is a matter of felicitation 
that the illustrious author left his work so 
nearly completed. In this volume Spain, En ; 
gland and Germany pass in reviewjeuccessively, . 
and we see the death of Queen Joanna, Henry’ 








VIII and Martin Luther The justice of ous 


Henry VIII ie condembed aga Christian and s 
king and his reformation described as little 
better than a deformation. There is a full tv- 
dex of the eight volumes. 


.... Squire Paul, by Hane Warring, is a story 
of troublous times in Alsace and Lorraine, 
since their occupation by the Germans. Max 
Reinhard, the chief character, fs a young Prus- 
sian manufacturer. His workmen revolt and try, 
to destroy his factories, which are saved only 
by the arrival of troops upon the spot. An fn- 
genious love complication ruos through tbe 
story, and is finally disentangled by Mex’s mar- 
riage to Hanna Kayser, Squire Paul’s niece. 
The story is a lively piece of action and it is 
well translated by Mary A. Robinson. (Har- 
pers’s “ Half-Hour Series.’’) 


-..-4 Concise History of Music from the Com- 
mencement of the Christian Hra to the Presént 
Time, by H. G. B. Hunt, B, Mus., is much too 
small to serve any important purpose as a 
book of reference, and is not and does not 
profess to be suitable for consecutive read- 
ing. Being compact and well indexed, and 
also inexpensive, itmay be a handy volume by 
which ‘to refresh one’s memory of prominent 
events of musical bistory, and would |be an ex- 
cellent book for the purpose of “ cram.”? (New 
York : Char. Scribner’s Sons. ) 


«eee Old Slip Warehouse, by Mary A. Denison, 
isa story written somewhat in Ercles’s vein. 
The scenes are of thistime and country. Harry 
Inglehart is the boyish lover and Angelo is 
the matore villain. There are love, jealousy, 
murder, and almost murderous personal cov- 
flicts; and everything goes on quite as un-. 
pleasantly as one could wish until the last page, 
when a stable equilibrium is restored by the 
requisite marriages and deaths. (Harpers.) 


....Dr. Joseph A. Seiss has published a Sup- 
peement to ‘A Miracle in Stone,’’ paged con- 
secutively wi h that volume, replying to criti- 
cisms and adding more conjectures about the 
prophecy of the Great Pyramid. We think bet- 
ter of God than that he made that monument 
of cruelty a revelation of the history of the 
Church and the world properly comparable to 
that in bis writien Word. 


....The Rev. Robert Nourse has printed in; 
a bandsome volume the Plain Lectures on the 
Pilgrim’s Progress which he delivered to his 
church in Springfield, Illinois. They are, like 
the book they llustrate, Of an extremely prac. 
tical and direct character, They were. useful 
sermons apd will be helpful to those that read 
them. (H. W. Rokker, Spriogfield, 111.) 


.... The Other House, by Mary R. Higham. is 
the second book of the “ Spare Hour Serites.”’ 
lt is a simple story of village life and is quite 
innocent and colosless. A larger book than 
“ Stepping Stones,”’ of the same series, it is 
not nearly as pleasing. (N. Y.: Anson D, F. 
Rando)ph & Co.) i 


.... A. 8, Barpes w Uo., issue a little volume, 
Topical Course of Study for the Common Schools 
of the United States, lt gives an abstract of the 
studies pursued in our grammar and bigh 
schools. The purpose of the book is to help in 
grading schools by topics, rather than by text 
books. 


.-,-This “ Franklin Square Library” of Har- 
per Brothers is wonderfully cheap and good. 
The last issues include a Life of Benjamin Dis- 
raeli for ten cents, Selected Poems of Matthew Ar- 
nold for ten cents, and Katharine King’s novel 
The Bubble Reputation for fifteen cents. 


.. .We have a second-class novelette this 
week, of the Handy Volume Series. Antoinette, 
by Andre Theuriet, ts a love story of the lightest 
cast, but has the merit of brevity. (N. Y.: D. 
Appleton & Cv.) 
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LITERARY NEWS. 





THE *‘ Balzac Letters’ will be brought out 
in October. 

Mr. Edward Smith’s new biograpby of Cob- 
bett is now in press. 

The work on Sennacherib, by the late George 
Smith, will appear shortly. 

A new and revised edition of Sir Jobn Lub- 
bock’s ‘‘ Prehistoric Times’’ is in press. 

Mr. F. E. Longley, of England, basin press 
a “Life of John B. Gough,’’ who is now in 
that country. 

Little, Brown & Co. have in press a work on 
‘The Law of Copyright and Playrigbt,’’ by E. 
8. Drone, Esq., of this city. 

Mr. Grant Allen has nearly completed for 
Messrs. Triibner a volume on “The Color 
Sense : its Origin and Development.” 


A new series of the ‘“‘ Recreations of a Coun- 


try Parson ” is announced in England, nineteen. 


years after the publication of the first. 


With the fourth volume, just published, Dr. 





John Waddington has brought his ‘‘ Congrega- 


tional History,’’ so fay as it concerns that body 
in Eogtand, to a close. ’ 


A Chinese monthly periodical is now pub- 


lished at Peking, by Dr. Edkins. It is called 
** Yih che sin luh,” or * Mugazioe for the Pro- 
motion of Knowledge.”’ 


The next number of the Westminster Ke- 
view will contain an article on Bulgarian liter- 
ature, with translations of several Bulgarian 
national ballads, by Mr. Morfill, of Oriel Col- 
lege, Oxford. 


Capt. R. F. Burton has sent to press two vol- 
umes entitled *‘ Midian Revisited.” They de- 
scribe bis last jouroey of foar months in North- 
west Arabia, to which a former volume, ‘* The 
Gold Mines of Midian,”’ has eerved as preface. 


The death is announced of the veteran Ort- 
entalist, M. Garcin de Tassy. He was born at 
Marseilles, in 1794, became a pupil of Silvestre 
de Sacy, and was appointed professor of Hin- 
dustani at the Avole des Langues Orientales Vi- 
vantes, 


Mr. Ho, one of the secretaries attached to 
the Chinese Legation, is engaged in translat- 
ing Shakespeare into Chinese. He has also 
made considerable progress ina translation of 
Blackstone’s ‘* Commentaries’’ into the same 
language. 


Signor R. V. Lavzona has just brought out the 
Arabic text of the diary of Kaid Ba, eighteenth 
sultan of the second Mameluke dynasty, with 
the title of “ Viaggio in Pulestina e Soria fatto 
nel 1477.” The Italian preface contains the sul- 
tan’s biography. 


It is understood that Dr. T. Nicholas has for 
some time been engaged upon a ‘“‘ History of 
Wales and the Welsh Marches, including an 
Account of the Cymric People, Language, and 
Literature,” and that the book is now in a for- 
ward state of preparation. 


Mr. Watkiss Lioyd is engaged on a new 
translati.n of the Iliad, using a meter which is 
not regularly hexametrical, but approaches that 
form of verse, and allows a greater freedom than 
its stricter employment would permit. Mr. 
Lloyd is far advanced with his task. 


M. Jules Simon is engaged in writing a work 


entitled **‘ Le Gouvernement de M, Thiers.” An 


English translation will be published, almost 
simultaneonsly with the French original, by 
Messrs. Sampsop, Low & Co. and may be ex- 
pectad hefore the close of the year. 


‘The pretty Old-French tale of ‘‘Aucassin et 
Nicoléte” of the first half of the 13th century 
has just been re-edited anew from the MS., in 
the Paris National Library, by Dr. Hermann 
Sachier, who has given an excellent introduc- 
tion, very full notes, a grammar, and a com- 
plete glossary. 


There will appear early in October, under the 
title of ‘‘ Pillars of the Empire,” a volume ed- 
ited and chiefly written by Mr. T, H. 8. Excott, 
containing biograpbical sketches of about forty 
Indian and colonial statesmen. Lords Salisbury 
and Carnarvon will be among those described. 
The work will be published by Messrs. Chap- 
man & Hall. 


Rheinhold von Plaenckner, the Chinese 
scholar, has just published a German transla- 
tion of Confucius’s ‘‘ Tchdng Yong,’ the second 
of the four writings of Confucius, which are 
regarded as the basis of the whole ethical ard 
philosophical literature of the Chinese. The 
first of these, the ‘‘ 7d hid,” has already been 
translated by the same hand. 


Dr. Ferdinand Tonnies is preparing a lite of 
Hobbes, and is examining for that purpose 
documents and let’ers by Aubrey and Hobbes 
to be found in Eoglish libraries. Dr. Collyns 
Simon is preparing ao edition of Berkeley’s 
“ Principles of Human Knowledge,”’ wih an 
introduction and notes. This latter volume 
will be published by Messrs. Tegg. 


The New England Publishing Co. has in 
press “The Life and Education of Laura 
Dewey Bridgeman,” whose combined deaf- 
ness, dumbness, and blindness have made her 
a peculiar object of public sympathy. The 
work fs largely a compilation from her diary, 
kept for many years, and will present many 
particulars respecting her singular education. 


Among recent French books are the first 
volume of “‘ Histoire du Luxe Privé et Public 
depuis Antiquité jusqu'd nos Jours,” by H. Bau- 
drillart; ‘‘ Le Mahométanisme en Chine et dans 
le Turkestan Oriental,” by M. P. Dabry de 
Thiersant, 2 vols. ; *‘Les Collogues Scolaires du 
Seizidme Siecle et Leurs Auteurs (1480—1570),”’by 
L. Massebieau; avd ‘* Hamlet le Danois,’’ by 
Prof. Alexandre Biichner. 


Mr. Hevry Sweet’s ‘Studies on Modern 
Comparative Philology ”’ are stated to be nearly 
ready for the press. He announees that he has 
undertaken to edit the Anglo-Saxon ‘‘Orosius” 
from Lord Tollemache’s choice manuscript, 
and that he is “‘ preparing a collective edition 
of the before-Alfred remains of our language, 





charters, glossaries, and fragments of all 
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kinds, grouped chronologically according to 
dialects, together with grammatical introduc. 
tion and notes.’’ 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce as the first of 
their fall publications ‘*Sibyl Spencer,” by 
James Kent, author of ‘‘ The Johnson Manor”; 
*‘ Almost an Englishman,” by M. L. Scudder; 
“ American Colleges: their Students and their 
Work,” by Charles F. Towing; ‘‘ What is Our 
Bible ?” by the Rev. J. T. Sunderland; ‘‘ The 
Bible of To-day: a Critical and Historical 
Analysis,’”’ by the Rev. John W. Chadwick ; 
** Catholicity in its Relations to Protestantism 
and Romanism,’’ by the Rev. F. C. Ewer, 
8. T. D. 

M. Louis Dépret is preparing a French trans- 
lation of Charles Lamb’s ‘‘ Essays of Elia.” 
Specimens of this translation are contained in 
the newly-issued volume of the “‘ Mémoires” of 
the Société des Sciences de l’Agriculture et 
des Arts de Lille. M. Dépret’s extracts are 
preceded by Lamb’s biography and a short 
notice on literary humor in England. The 
same volume contains the second part of the 
essay on the Berber language, by Genera) 
Faldherbe, containing phrases and a vocabu- 
lary. 


Dr. Ferd. Vander Haeghen, librarian of the 
University of Ghent, has undertaken to publish 
a general ‘bibliography of the Netherlands, 
under the title of ‘‘ Bibiiotheca Belgica.” It 
will contain a description of all books printed 
in the Netherlands in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, as well as the most important 
books printed from 1600 to the present time. 
He proposes also to mention all the books 
written by Belgians or Dutchmen, as well as 
all the works relating to the Netherlands pub- 
lished abroad. He will add the bibliography 
of Netherlands printers fixed abroad. 


Dr. H. Ethé, of University College, Aberyst- 
with, is going to bring out the Turkish text of 
the highly popular novel called ‘“ Sireti-Sayyid 
Battal,” His critical edition will be made 
from the Constantinople edition, collated with 
several MSS. in various libraries, amongst 
which the Bodleian possesses one of the best 
texts. The text will be followed by a Turkisb- 
English glossary and an appendix on the old 
Turkish Syntax. In 1871 Dr. Ethé published 
a German translation in two volumes of this 
novel, under the title of ‘‘ Die Hahrten des Sajjid 
Batthdl.”” 

Henry Hoyt, of Boston, has in press and 
will publish 1 October tne’ rorowmyp : “THe 
Select Notes on the Ioternational Lessons for 
1879,” by Rev. F. N. Peloubet, fifth vol. of 
the series; ‘‘The Monday Club Sermons 
on the [International Sunday-school Lessons 
for 1879,’ fourth vol. of the serles; ‘‘The 
Ioternational Question Books for 1879,” 
three grades—Adults, Children, Little Learn- 
ers—sixth series, by Rev. F. N. Peloubet and 
others ; Rose ‘erry Cooke’s new book, ‘“‘Hap- 
py Dodd; or, She hath done what she could” ; 
‘The Schoolmates ; or, Walking in the Light,’ 
by L. E. Guernsey; ‘* Hasty Hannah; or, Rest 
for the Weary’’; ‘Little Texts for Little 
Learners.” A new pack of Chromo Reward 
Cards, of eighty floral and bird pictures, with 
short texts. All different. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





The eagzican Republic. An Historic Study. 

Kdwards Lester, author of * Our First 

Hundred Years.” 8vo, pp, 104. New York: 
AEh. REGS COUGH occ ccsccccsvcescecesccuccacs 80 


Shakespeare’s Tragedy of Hamlet. Raited 
with Notes by Wm. J. Rolte, A.M., former! 
Head Master Cambridge Muss.) Hig 
School. With Enygravings. ne, PP, 283. 
New York: Harper & Brothers ...,., .. .... 070 


Among Aliens. By Mrs. Frances ¥. Trollope, 
author of ** Veronica,” svo, pp. 40. Jbid., 015 


Knglish Literature Primers—Classical Period. 
Eugene Lawrence, author of * Histor- 
ical Studies. ” $2mo, pp. 147. Ibid 


The Romance of a Back Sarees. F. W. Rob- 
inson, author ot Rows Kirby.” 
GHGs Bees TO. cic ccstccsancccesscccnas ioc ORO 


Mustraced History of pharan Literature, 
Oriental and Classical. By J. D. Quacken- 
boss, M.D., author of vi ustrated School 
History of ‘the World.” With Enegravings 
and Colored Maps. i2mo, pp. 432. Ibid ..... 


Like Unto Like. A Novel. 7” Mueqweod Bon- 
ner. 8vo, pp. 169. Ibid . eesctecscccscccs OTC 
Scientific Memoirs. Being Experimental Con- 
tributions to a Knowledge of Radiant Bn- 
ergy. By John Wm. Draper, M.D, LL.D. 
8vo0, pp. 478, sbid. 


mo Big, on o Wheels, By the author ‘of 

The Bodleys Telling Sturies,” etc. Illus- 
om rated. Quarto, pp. 222. Ibid.... 0. ..... 18 

e Vision of Echard, and other Poems. B 
John G. Whittier. 12mo, pp. 131. ibid... 12 


vous ck. (Artist coigaeatener rie ee Pp. 158. 


Catholtcity in ite Relatlopshis to. Protestantism 
nd tomanism. Being six Conferences by 
v. K.C. Ewes. < -D. 12mo, pp. -~ 
‘ New York: G. P. Patnam’s Sons....... 150 
Rebel’s Recollections. By Geo. on - 
ton. Second edition. % 4 Eggle 10 


alas Kehoes. Cnoice Collection of Vocal 
Music for Public Ly Seminaries, 
Academies, aud tary cs Osan, With a 
Complete Lem gt ourse. y 8. W. 
Straub. BY, PP. pine hicago: Jansen, Me- 
Seeman GU cb -asecccscanccncsaaesnes +» 050 
ual of U; iversal Chureh History, the 
Rev. Dr, Joke Alzog, Professor of Bae 





Germans mn By F. Tae 


cingat! 
we of toe Weat,c ne By 
Onto, an Pear emanG 8. Byrne, fessor 
With Chronological 


tico-Geograppical Maps. S8vo. 
Pp. 2965. Cincinnati: ‘obert Clarke “& Co. 15 00 
Fature Tpuiotpons. 5 oo wavere. Certainty. nee 
Duration. By :* 8 Tr woo! 0, 
pp. 24. New Tyne: Mosse &Sons....: 
The Ethics of Positivism. A Critical oven. B 
Giacomo Barzellott:, Professor of P oso- 
phy at the Liceo Dante, Florence. — 
Pp. 327. New ae Chas. P, Somerpy.. 
Sermons. By the Rev. ~~~ at ~ ag 
Trinity Gharch, Boston. 12mo, pp. 37 = 
York; E. P. D Mitton & £0 pegcegecccce ceccees « 38 
An Jetroguction to the Rythmic and Metric of 
he C mnarrenl Janauages, Al 


Antigone of Sophocles, | Ka 
and 
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Profe idt. Translated from “the Gorman by by 
— Jobn Williams White, 
lege. SvO, pp. 198. 
inn % Heath Genseedrnas seaceaecceuuntees 


Milton’s Lycidas. Edited with Notes by Ho- 
mer B. Sprague. Ph. D., Head Master Girls’ 
High School, Boston. 12mo, pp. 38. Ibid.. 


The Parks and Gardens of Paris. Considered 
n Relation to the Wants of other Cities 
ona of Publicand Private Gardens. sf w. 
Robinson, F.L.8. Second edition. — 
Te 8vo, pp. 48, London: Macmillan _ 0 
eccccces Cece .ceccccccecgecgccoces FE 


John, whom Jesus ng By James Culross, 
.D.O, 12mo, pp. 244. New York: Rob- 
ert Carter & Brothers 


The Springdale Series. 6 volumes, The Boys 
of rpringdale. The Little Sind Boy. The 
Village Flower Show. Miss Trouble-the- 
House. Catherine’s Peril. Little Nellie. 
16mo, pp. 63 to 70. Ibid. i For the set) 


Welcome Sonse. No. 1. For Sabbath-schools. 
Kdited by R. 8. Thai oe. Meenas pp. 32. Chi- 
Pog Vieming H. Revell 0 

iby Name’s Sake, and other Poems, By 
Tail e Colcord. Jamo. - BP. 111. Portland, Me. : 
Hoyt, Foug & Donh 0 


The Campaign of m7. eciaiale New York and 
Brooklyn. Joctudina querens Circumstan- 
tial Account of the Battle of Long Island 

8 of New York, witha Review of 

a tothe Close ofthe Year. Contain- 

ng Maps, Factrats, and Original Docu- 

A, ont a >. ‘Johnston. 8vo, pp. 

Publ shed by the Long atane 

His tortion Society...... 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW AND POPULAR BOOKS 


I. 
A Delightful Volume of Literary Rem- 


iniscence. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF WRITERS 


CHARLES AND MARY COWDEN CLARKE. 
With Letters of Charlies Lamb, Leigh Hunt, 
Douglas Jerrold, and Charles Dickens. 

1 Vol., 12mo0, with interesting fac simile letter. 
Cloth, $1.75. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cowden Clarke’s recollections of 
their contemporaries are beyond question the best 
vecent contributions.to this class of literature. 
They have to the failest the charm that Hes in all 
books of personal reminiscence and makes even 
their trifies pleasant reading, But the Ciarkes’ 
treasury of memories contains much more than 
trifies. Its contents are in every case real contribu- 
tions to our biographical knowledge. Besides anec- 
dotes which are of areal value beyond mere gos- 
sip, the volume gives us somé hitherto unpublished 
letters of Dickens, that are in his very best vein,and 
much new matter in regard to his famous amateur 
dramatic company, to which Mrs. Clarke belonged; 
letters of Leigh Hunt, which give a better picture of 
the man than any published since the cvllection of 
1862; really valuable additions to vur knowledge of 
Keats; ard an especially capital series of reminis- 
cenc sof Charles and Mary Lamb. The chapter 
da _ voted to Douglas Jerrold is another of the fresh 
things of the book; and all this new material is 
made of greater interest by the bits of autobiogra- 
phy scattered through it by the Clarkes themselves, 
When it is remembered that the survivor of the 
Atitthor Couple is one of the last members left of 
the only circie that could write such memories, all 
these pl tr Hecti have the worth of lit- 
erary history. 











Ul. 
THE POPULAR EDITION OF 


FROUDE'S SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT 
SUBJECTS. 


THIRD SERIES. 
1 vol. 12m0.,......0002-..-Cloth, $1.50, 
It. 


THE POLITIOAL ADVENTURES OF 
LORD BEAOONSFIELD. 


Reprinted from the Fortnightly Review. 1 vol., 16mo. 
In Cloth,'75 cents; in Paper, 40 cents. 





*,* The above books for sale by all Booksellers, or 
will be sent, prepaid, upon receipt of advertised 
price. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS, 
743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 
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65,782 Magnifica Anty4 Price. 

100 Standard Boo! at Your Price. 
45,672 ‘rheological Books at Any Price. 


Cotglogne AT BROS.,3 Beekman Street, N. Y. 
IVISON. BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
138 and 140 Grand Street, New York, Edaca- 


tienal Publishers and Proprietors of the Spencer- 
ian Steel Pens. Send for catalogues an circulars. 
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Popular Science Monthy, 


FOR OCTOBER. 





CONTENTS. 

1. THE GEOLOGICAL HISTORY OF NEW YORK 
ISLAND AND HARBOR, By Prof. J.8. New- 
BERRY. Ginustsates, ) 

2. EDUCATION AS A SCIENCE. V. THE EMO. 

TIONS IN EDUCATION. By Prof. ALEXANDER 
BAIN, LL. D. 
3. 7 B PROGRESS OF oe ANTHROPOLOGY. By 
4. MON RIA AND THE PROBLEM ©F LIFE, II. 
PHYSICAL PHASE OF THE PROBLEM, 
By aun MONTGOMERY, M.D. 

5, ELECTRICITY IN THUNDER-STORMS. By 
ELISHA FOOTE. 

6. CONSCIOUSNESS UNDER CHLOROFORM. By 
HERBERT SPENCER. 

7. HALLUCINATIONS OF THE SENSES. By Pr. 
HENRY MAUDSLEY. 

8. YELIOW FEVER. By KoGeEr 8S. Tracy, M.D. 

9. BIRD OR REPTILE— WHICH? By HENry O. 
FORBES. 

10. 7S PLANET VULCAN. By Prof. DANIEL 

woop. 

nl. THE Guanes OF DIMETERRSTED BENEV- 

OLENCE. By PAUL FRIEDM 

22. ara OF CLAUDE AERNARD. (With Por- 
trait. 

13. EDITOR'S TABLE. 

LITERARY NOTICES 
POPULAR MISCELLANY. 
NOTES. 


Conducted by E, L. ant and W. J. YOUMANS. 


TERMS: = per Annum, postage prepaid ; or 50 cta. 
per Number. 
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POPULAR SCIENCE NONTHLY. 
SUPPLEMENT. 


Contents for UCTOBER. 


1. — COURSE or NATORE. Fy ae before 
o As y Prof. SIMON 
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= M.A., D.C.L., presi- 
Ill. gutting TUK y R. H. HORN 
IV. Ay he P on Ten Beri DUSTRY. By 
“oa YOA 
Vv. DREAMS AND. RBA LI TLKS. By Lesuie 


STEPHEN. 
VI. THE SUN’S CORONA AND HIS SPOTS. By 
RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 
Vil. tt DEVELOPMENT. 
VU. THR PUBLIC CAREER AN fs. SONAL 
CHARACTER OF FRANCT: AGON. 4 
tio . ROWLEY, 
1% “BRU Cn ir 7 Or TANGH TKR FIRE- 
Ons y A. Tozer, Chief Fire-Station, 
BORSM. By 
XI. Brief Notes. 
Price 25 cents; uo: $3.00 per annum. 
D. APPLETON & Co., Publishers, 
540 and 551 Breadway, N.Y. 


Supplement No. 18 will be sept to any address in 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 


NOW BEING PUBLISHED. 
THE SUPPLEMENTARY SERIES 


ANCIENT CLASSICS 


FOR ENGLISH READLRS. 
EDITED BY THE REV. W. LUCAS COLLINS, M. A. 
16mo. Fine Cloth. $1 each. 
* Just Issued: 


LUCRETIUS. 


By W.H. MALLOOK. 
The other volumes of the new series now ready are: 


I. LIVY. By the Editor. 
Il. OVID. By the Rev. A. Cuurcn, 
M. A. 

Ill. CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, and PRO- 
PERTIUS. By the Rev, James 
Daviess, M, A. 

IV. DBMOSTHENES. By the Rev. J. 
W. BROADRIBB. 

V. ARISTOTLE. By Sir ALEXANDER 
Grant, Bar’t, LL.D, . 
VI. THUCYDIDES. By the Editor. 


The yolumes yet to appear will consist of ANA- 
CREON and PINDAR. The series wil] not exceed 
ten volumes. 

“Wew a Supplementa: 
Series of ag ert £ Classics for. inate Headers’ 
which was certainly vo much required, if the oe 
enon, aan to seeree the purpose i for which it nos 
ri) nal of design ef *lAvy’ 
pa not my equal to the best of the pr: ced- 

series. urch’s ay sey very com- 
plete cena ‘scholarly performance.” Times, 

“We have spoken in praise of this series so often 
we need add nothing now, It isa great thing to have 
the marvelous treasure-house of clussic literature 
opened to English readers.”’—Chicago Adwance. 

“It ought to Sate a poet. fomand and should be in 
every school an ege library, as wellas in the 
peivese! reels of gentiemen of culture.’’—Boston 

















%,* For sale by Booksellers generally, or will be sent 
by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the price, by 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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Rare Engravings and Etchings. 
A FRESH SUPPLY. 


Frederick Keppel, of London and 243 Broadway, 
New York, has returned from Europe with a very 
fine collection. Among them are hes number of Bib- 
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A book ik of 256 pages. Price, by mail, $1.00. H. L. 
CHAMPLIN, author and publisher, Gneisen Mase. 
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Subscribers of the 


DETROIT COMMERCIAL 
ADVERTISER 
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Subscription Tickets vow Ready. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, 
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Once in every two years a general con- 
ference of ‘‘ Unitarian and other Christian 
Churches” is held. These conferences, of 
which the one just held at Saratoga is 
numbered the eighth, are not, as every- 
body knows, legislative or administrative 
assemblies; but are held for the purpose of 
‘energizing and stimulating” the churches 
‘‘to the largest exertions in the cause of 
Christian faith and work.” Like tbe 
National Council of the Congregational- 
ists, the Unitarian Conference “ confines 
itself to recommending” to the various 
beaevoleat or theological organizations of 
the denomination ‘‘ such undertakings and 
methods as % judges to bein the heart of 
the denomination.” Its office is merely an 
advisory Ofe; but itd influence is strong 
because it refiects the prevailing views of 
the dénOmination. The Conference not 
only reviews the work of the various be- 
nevolent societies; but it offers a sort of 
free platform to the leading men of the 
denomination, to express their best thoughts 
on subjects, doctringt or moral or social, 
Besidés the regular delegates who compose 
the Conference, consisting of the pastor 
and not more than two laymen from each 
society ‘and of representatives from the 
societies and colleges, there are usually a 
jarge bumber of visitors attending at the 
place of meeting frém New England and 
the Middle States, making the occasion 
much like a festival or popular denomina- 
tional anniversary. The liberty which is 
enjoyed by ministers and members of the 
denomination in matters of doctrine is a 
feature of the Conference. Judge Hoar, 
the president, in a brief address of wel- 
come, declared that ‘‘ our large spirit wel- 
comes both wings of the Church”—even the 
‘feathers that the bird seemed to have 
dropped.” 

The Conference usually meets at Sarato- 
ga, at the close of the summer season, 
partly because it is convenient for the del- 
egates and partly on account of its botel 
accomodations. There is, however, no 
Unitarian church or organization in the 
community, though many of that faith are 
among the yearly visitors to the Springs. 
This year the Methodist church, which 
has a seating capacity of about 1,500, was 
offered to and gratefully accepted by the 
Conference for its sessions. 

The Eighth Conference was the largest 
of the series. In 1876 there were 882 dele- 
gates, representing 150 parishes and other 
organizations, in attendance; but this year 
there wére no less than 531, representing 
220 parishes, etc., and it is estimated 
that the general attendance brought the 
whole number up to nearly 2,000, greatly 
crowding the church, In this respect, and 
aléo as regards enthusiasm, the assembly 
was satisfactory in the highest degree. 
The Conference sermon, preached by the 
Rev. Brooke Hereford, was on the subject 
of ‘‘Outspokenness in Religious Life.” 
The fact that it was delivered from a 
Methodist pulpit suggested this comparison 
** While the Unitarian faith is the simplest 
of any, people have come to look upon the 
Church asa system of high, subtle intellect- 
ualism. The Methodist sets God’s love 
forth as an appeal. The Unitarian works it 
out.as a thesis, and so misses the deepest 
longings and needs of human souls.” 
There should be a more outspoken life, 
both fy fhe Church and in tle family. A 
devotional meeting wes held in the morn- 
ing, befere the assembling of the Confer- 
encé, fn which many participated. 

Among the reports presented was that of 
Dr. Bellows, a of thie Council, 
whichis acomth répfesétiting the Con- 
ference ad interim, and others from the 
Western Oonferenee, for New England, for 
the Middle: States, of the Atierican Uni- 
tarian Association and of the Sunday-school 
Society, The Weatern-Qonference:covers'a 
field stretching from Buffalo, N. Y., to San 
Francisco, and includes about fifty-six so- 
cieties, all of which lave pastors save four. 
It‘also embraces several local conferences, 
a Sunday-school society, two colleges, and 
a theological seliool. The réport certifies 
to the usefulness of the local conferences 
and closés “with ai enumeration of the 

‘neéds” of tht’ Western field. There is 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
4 need of a central office, with a salaried | adapte itself to it. We ascribe too much | not true” and “ It's not a fact’ were some 


clerk; of a fund out of which to pay the 
expenses of the of ministers to dis- 
tant parishes; of more missionary work, 
forthe ‘‘kingdom of Ifberal thought can- 
not be organized by telegraph or postal 
card”; to be ‘‘less economical with the 
Holy Ghost”; of more privates to the num- 
ber of brigadier-generals. For the Confer- 
ence of the Middle and Southern States it 
was reported that all the churches have 
pastors except two, and that the weaker 
ones still receive aid from the American 
Unitarian Association. It was stated that 
in New England there had been consider- 
able improvement in the condition of the 
denomination. New societies have been 
organized, conferences are well attended, 
aod church-debts have been decreased, 
though little has been done in the way of 
missionary work. 


The report of the American Unitarian 
Association recommends the revised edition 
of the ‘‘Hymn and Tune Book”; the mis- 
sion in India, ‘‘the only Christian mission 
in all the world that goes to heathendom not 
in antagonism, but in sympathy and appre- 
ciation, to present Jesus”; and that liberal 
preaching be established in college towns, 
East and West. Finally, it appealed to the 
churches for $50,000 a year to carry on the 
work Of thé Assoviation. For thre Sunday- 
school Beociety it was stated that ite receipts 
about equaled its expenses, and its lessons, 
‘‘prepared with reference to the pupils’ 
need of both religious knowledge and re- 
ligious quickening,” have been in larger 
demand. 

One of the most important items of busi- 
ness transacted by the Conference was the 
adoption of resolutions in reference to re- 
ceiving persons into the ministry. The 
Council, the Association, and the Bureau 
of Ministerial Supply recommended action 
upon this subject such as would prevent 
unfit men from getting into the ministry. 
The Conference directed the Committee on 
Fellowship, when appointed, to form some 
plan for the introduction into the Unitarian 
ministry of those from other churches 
seeking it ‘‘ who have not received a certifi- 
cate of their moral character and ministe- 
rial education from either of our educa- 
tional schools or from the theological 
schools of our faith in England”; such plan 
to beeent.to the seeretary of each local 
cofiertact, with the request that it be put 
into operation. A certificate given in ac- 
cordance With this plan shall entitle the 
holder to the fellowship of Unitarian min- 
isters and to enrollment in the ranks of the 
ministry. One other item of business we 
may notice. By resolution, the Conference 
recommended the appointment of three 
additional missionaries at large. 


Of the essays read on ‘‘The New The- 
ology,” ‘‘The New Ethics,” ‘‘ Morals and 
Politics,” ‘‘The Education of our Chil- 
dren’ we are more conterhed with the 
first. It was by James Freeman Clarke. 
He said the theology of the futtrre was to 
embody in higher form the fundamental 
ideas of the theology of the past. ‘‘The 
ideas of unity and variety, sibstatice and 
form, cause and effect, the infinite and the 
finite, final cause, right and wrong, and 
the divine personality will be left behind, 
but will be transfigured into something 
nobler, with the advance of thought in all 
direetions.” 

These ideas bind every intelligent crea- 
ture to the infinite mind. Im the process 
of the law.of evolution many obje-tions to 
anthropology in theology will be relin- 
guished. ‘‘To think the Infinite Being al- 
together such a one as ourselves, no doubt, 
creates a theology destined to pass 
away. But there will remain a substance 
of human consciousness always in our con- 
ception of Deity. A God above ourselves, 
but like ourselves, is the only object of 
worship. The new theology will, therefore, 
bea Christian theology, for the best re- 
ligious life of the world is still advancing 
along the line of Christian development, 
The power of Christianity asa life in the 
soul, as a life in comhmuvities and fations, 
is by no means exhausted. Those who 
identify Christianity with any one of its past 
creeds and see these in process of decay 
may naturally prophesy a speedy dissolu- 
tion of Christianity, But Christianity has 
outgrown one creed after another, and al- 





ways as the life unfolds the new creed 


importance to thought in supposing it can 
create life, The light is the life of men; 
but the reverse is not true. The creed of 
the future, like the creeds of the past, will 
be the expression of new life; and, as Chrie- 
tianity is still a growing and an active pow- 
er—a spiritual and moral life—the new the- 
ology will necessarily be Christian. Christ 
will be the centerof the new theology, as 
he is the central figure in human history. 
The new theology will also be one of op- 
timism. Down to this time, theology has 
been mostly a system of dualism, in which 
God has governed half the universe and 
Satan the other half. This was because 
the religious life had not gone down deep 
enough to enable men to see the power of 
God to overcome evil. To say that Jesus 
is the Christ—which was the original and 
fundamental creed of the Church—is to 
say that the principle of love incarnate in 
him is not merely goodness, but is also 
power; and the new theology, which will 
be Christian, will proclaim that goodness, 
truth, and love are omnipotent in all 
worlds; that ull evil is transient; that sin 
has no substance. In this faith Christian- 
ity will conquer. The new theology will 
not be an exclusive, but an inclusive one; 
not building walls around the Church, as 
though it were a fort to be defended, but 
sending out laborers to reap harvests 
wherever the divine husbandman has scat- 
tered the seed. If God has shown anytbing 
to the world by Confucius or Zoroaster, by 
Buddha or Mohammed, by Socrates or 
Plato, the large hospitality of the coming 
theology will set wide open its doors to re- 
ceive it. Thus shall Christ bring together 
in one all the scattered rays of truth, and 
hie great Atonement t be more: fally 
illustrated aud understood.” 

We have no space to follow the discus- 
sion on this subject, which was not pro- 
longed, nor to refer at length to other 
features of the Conference, among which 
were some missionary speeches and a meet- 
ing of some 300 women interested in the 
Conference, who resolved to start a dollar 
subscription for the beneft of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association. The Confer- 
ence gave more prominence to denomina- 
tional matters than almost any of its 
predecessors had done. 

— oS EE 

Tue Methodist General Conference at 
Montreal has adjourned. It authorized the 
bymn-book committee to go on and publish 
the revised book within two year; and, after 
a long discussion, decided against relax- 
ing the rule requirfng attendance at class 
meetings. Such attendance continues to bea 
test of membership. Some important changes 
were made in the discipline given by the Guard- 
tan, as follows: “An annual conference is 
empowered to authorize the chairman of a 
distriet to ordain candidates for the ministry, 
who have been approved by the conference, 
when it is impracticable for the président of 
the conference to be present. This is in har- 
mony with our views of ordination. We do 
not hold that thereis any yirtue or authority 
to constitute a mana minister in the imposi- 
tion of the hands of any particular man, 
whether bishop or president. The vote of 
the conference is the real appointment to the 
work of the ministry. The imposition of 
hands is only the formal and solemn public 
recognition and declaration of this fact. 
Some of our candidates, who had fulfilled their 
probation, were kept for some time from exer- 
elsing ministerial functions, because, according 
to the letter of the law, none but the president 
had the right to ordain. The change implies 
no departure from our principles, The provis- 
jon that the president should ordain was never 
intended to convey the idea that none but a 
president could ordain; but simply that, as 
the chief officer of the Church, he was the 
proper person to conduct that solemn service.” 
The. investment of the General Conference 
special committed with the powers of a coart 
of appeal on questions of lew iean itiportent 
provision, whieh will meet s felt waut. A eom- 
mittee bas, been, appointed, to deal ye the 
quéstion of the Proposdd Ecumenical Methoa- 
ist Council, and thé abnual conferences are 
invested with power to appoint representatives 
to such counci)'or conferehte. The next Oon- 
ference is to be held at Kingston,tn September, 

‘49:20 the 12th of September the Free Pres- 
bytery..of Aberdeen began the trial of the 
relevancy 6f the amended libel iv the case of 
Prof. Smith. During the day the first four 
covnts utdet the amended second chatge weré 





disposed of. Phe discussions were, it is said, 
somewhat acrimonious, Such phrases as “It’s 
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times heard, and complaint was made of one 
speaker for calling the statement of another 
“a rigmarole.” Prof. Smith and his college 
colleague, Principal Brown, came into frequent 
collisions. Prof. Smith objected to the com 
petency of the amended libel. The General 
Assembly had declared that it was unconsti- 
tutional or inexpedient to judge a man for the 
“tendency ” of his opinions or for the ‘‘neu 
trality of attitude” of his writings, but had 
found it proper to inquire whether a member 
of the Church, by an ill-considered and 
unguarded seiting forth of critical speculations,» 
had not put himself in a position to awaken 
doubt, especially in the minds of students. 
The only way to ascertain this, he submitted, 
was to summon students and take their testi- 
mony as to the fact. As this was from its 
nature impossible, the new charge must be held 
to be irrelevant. The first, third, and fourth 
particulars were then taken up and declared 
irrelevant by large mojorities. The second 
particular, concerning Deuteronomy, was 
passed over, on account perhaps of the action 
of the Assembly declaring it relevant. The 
trial was to be continued September 24th. 


...-Our supposition that many of the Primi- 
tive Wesleyans of Ireland would choose to re- 
main in the Irish Episcopal Church, instead of 
following their preachers into the Irish Wes- 
leyan Conference, proves to be well founded. 
The secretary of the Church Society, formed 
to induce the Wesleyans to remain in the 
Church, writes as follows: 

“Lam happy to say that a great number of 
Methodists have boldly refused to follow their 
preachers in their treachery tothe Irish Church, 
or to be lured by fair speeches into the Wes- 
leyan Union. ey stand on the old Jines— 
will not turn their back on the old Church, 
but will allow no map or company of men to’ 
deprive them of the usages and discipline of 
Methodism, which God has so abundantly 
blessed to them and to their ancestors. They 
are Methodists, and will continue so to be, 
within the Irish Church. Our society has now 
eight lay preachers and 120 unpaid local 
agents. It has gathered around its central as- 
sembly, of which the Lord Bishop of Kilmore 
is president, over 1, members and nearly 
5,000 people. Most of these would have been 
drawn into the Wesleyau Church, had the S8o- 
ciety not been reorganized,” 


----It is said that Count Willy Bismarck, 
the chancellor’s youngest son, has been re- 
turned to the German Parliament from Lan- 
gensalza by the aid of Catholic electors. Be- 
foro withdrawing thoir own eandidate, they 
asked him ‘‘whether he would promote the 
cessation of the ‘Culturkampf.’ He replied 
that he did not think the question would 
come before the Reichstag ; but that, if it did, 
he should be guided by bis father’s advice 
and his father’s conciliatory disposition to- 
ward the Catholic Church.” 


.».-Another Free Lotheran Diet is to be 
held November 5th—8th, in Philadelphia, 
Eesayists and speakers are announced on six- 
teen subjects, all of which are of interest to all 
branches of the communion. It is hoped 
that these conferences may bring about 4 bet- 
ter understanding between these branches, and 
thus prepare the way for their reunion. 


...- Bishop Loughlio, of Brooklyn, is to cele- 
brate his episcopal jubilee, October 30th, by 
dedicating the chapel of the new Cathedral of 
the Immaculate Conception. The Catholic Re- 
view says the Cathedral will be a ‘basilica 
worthy of the third city of the American 
Union.” 


..»eThe General Synod of the Lutheran 
Church in Sweden has been holding its quin- 
quepnial conference at Stockholm. It was 
composed of thirty ministers and as many lay- 
men. The chief question discussed was elec- 
tion in parishes where there is no patronage, 


.-ee1t would seem, from a circular which the 
Catholic bishops of the South have issued, that 
even in this country Catholie bishops bear the 
title of “lords.” In addressing their brother 
bishops of the North and West, they use the 
term “ your lordships”’ several times. 


..-- According to the latest report, the Canada 
Presbyterian Church has 4 synods, 33 presby- 
teries, 618 minister:, 747 pactoral charges, and 
125,000 communicants. There were 11,000 bap- 
tisms last year and the collections for all pur- 
poses aggregated $1,300,000. 


....1n consequence of the proclamation of 
amnesty by the Grand Council of Switzer- 
land to the Catholic priests who are exiles, 
they are returning to their parishes, and there 
is great rejoicing among the faithful thereat. 


.... It Je said that Mrs John C. Green, who 
gave a year or two ago some $50,000 for the 
foreign missions of the Presbyterian Church, 
has made a large gift to Princeton College for 
a new library building. 


...-Of the five presbyteries which have voted 
‘on the new plan of reduced representation in 
the General Assembly four have approved it. 


_..-The famine in North China has carried 
off ten millions of people. 
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WHAT STANLEY DID FOR GEOG. 
RAPHY. 


STANLEY gave nine months to the ex- 
ploration of the Lualaba, or rather to the 
Livingstone, as he called it and as it must 
be called for all time. Before he went out 
on this mission we knew there were two 
rivers—the Congo and the Lualaba. We 
knew that the Congo ran into the Atlantic 
Ocean, but its source was lost in cataracts. 
The Portuguese were content to scatter a 
few settlements about its mouth and trade 
for gums and ivory along its banks. But it 
was an unknown river beyond the cataracts. 
We knew there was ariver in the middle 
of Africa called tbe Lualaba; we knew it 
had a swift current, that it was a river of 
large volume. But beyond that we kuew 
nothing. Some had one theory, others 
had another. Livingstone was convinced 
that it ran into the Nile, was really the 
source of the Nile; and who would question 
even the theory of so great a master? 
What Stanley did was to show that the 
Congo and Lualaba were one and the 
same; that the Congo, instead of losing it- 
self among the rapids, was to force itself 
into the very heart of the continent; that 
the Lualaba, instead of going north and 
submitting to the usurping waters of the 
Nile, was to turn to the west and force its 
way to the sea; that these two rivers were 
to disappear from the map, and be known 
as one river—the Livenstone; that this 
river was to be 2,900 miles in Jength; that 
for nearly ten degrees of longitude it was 
to be continuously navigable; that its 
volume was 1,800,000 cubic feet a second; 
that the entire area it drains is 800,000 
square miles—in other words, that here 
was an immense waterway 3,000 miles into 
the center of Africa, navigable with the 
exception of two breaks, which engineer- 
ing science can easily surmount—a walter- 
way into a tropical empire, rich in woods 
and metals and gracious soil, in fruits and 
grains, the sure home of a civilized empire 
in the years to come. As Pctermann, the 
eminent German geographer, puts it, 
Stanley’s work was to unite tbe fragments 
of African exploration—the achievements 
of Livingstone, Burton, Speke, Du Chaillu, 
Baker, Cameron, of all the heroic men who 
bad gone before ‘him—into one consecutive 
whole, just as Bismarck united the frag- 
ments of the German people, lying about 
under various princes and dukes, into one 
grand and harmonious empire. Even us 
a had created imperial Germany, 
so Btanley cr frica.— 
JOHN pe Stented Ferg PPniCal An rper's 
Magazine” for October. 








ALL who bave used Dr. Price’s American Per- 
fumes admirethem, His Alista Bouquet and Mead- 
ow Flowers are delicately delighvtal, 


A Word of Warning to Counterfeiters. 


The widespread fame of Hostetter’s Stomach Bit- 
ters causes a necessity on our part to remind, from 
time to time, whom it may concern of the fact that 
imitating said article is a punishable offense, and we 
now give this word of caution, that we will most as- 
suredly have all those persons engaged in refilling 
our second-hand bottles, selling by the gallon or 
barrel, or in any manner whatsoever palming off on 
the public a spurious article purportingto be our 
preparation, punished to the full extent of the law. 
Penalty for counterfeiting or dealing in counterfeit 
trade-mark goods, as set forth in a law recently 
passed by Congress: * Fine not exceeding $1,000, or 
imprisonment not more than two years, or doth such 
fine and imprisonment.” We never fail to convict. 

NOTICE TO DEALERS AND PURCHASERS.—Hostet- 
ter’s Bitters are never under any circumstances sold in 
bulk, BUT ALWAYS IN BOTTLES, with a finely en- 
graved | U. 8. Internal Revenue (special proprietary) 

lamp covering the cork of each bottle, fastened to 
both sides of the neck of same. Ali Bitters purport- 
ing to be Hostetter’s withuut this stamp are coon- 
terfeit. OSTETTER & SMITH. 





FIFTY thousand dollars vit be paid for any reme- 
dy which will cure Chronic Rheumatism, wo ee 
the Limbs, Back, and Chest, Sore Throat, 
Stings, Crows, Dysentery, Colte, Sprains, und 
ine guickerthan Dr. Tobias’s Venetian Lintment, ¢ ut: 
tablished in 1847. Never fails. 
gists. Depot, 42 Murray Street. 
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For particulars regarding Electric Belts address 
PULVERMACHBR GALVANIC CO., Cincinnati, O. 


DITMAN’S 
SEA SALT. 


To produce real salt water at will, dissolve this 
saltin ordinary water. This solution’ possesses all 
the healtn-giving qualities and tonite virtues of 
naiural sea-water, while itis free from the organic 
enpucities of the surf. For sale b Trek k, gener- 


Broadway aud area he. it.. N.Y. 


PIANOS, ORGANS, ETO. 
nificent Rosewood 

















Pisnds, $150, $250, $350! 
Beautiful oer soeans 
’ 
PIANOS. _ $59. $75, $1.50 

Guaranteed for 6 years. Sent free for 
examination. You take no risk. We 
pity all freights if not found satisfac- 
on ty Send guaranty for payment or 
ORGA return of instrument and we will 
-— = once. Lists with 10,000 com- 
ations from clergymen, profess- 
ors, Genabare tuners. dealers, and 
he eerie sent free. MARCHAL & 

SMI 'H, 47 University Place, N. Y. 

' a et ray ’ 

IT COSTS NOTHING! 

to try our Organs, as we send one to any address on 


ten days’ trial, and refund freight if not purchased 
Solid walnut cases, 12 stops, 2 3-5 sets of reeds. 
Five years’ warranty. 


PRICE $7 | s Direct from the factury. 
ALLEGER, BOWLBY & CO., 


WASHINGTON, NEW JERSEY, 
Catalogue free. 








EDUCATION. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


DENTAL SCHOOL. 


The next year begins September 26th, 1878, and 
ends June 25th, 1879. There isa recess of one week 
at Christmas and another in April. 

The teaching is consecutive through a course of 
two years, the instruction of one year not being re- 
peated in the next; that of the first being identical] 
with the first year of the Harvard Medical School 
and by the same professors. By this plan theamount 
of instruction ia double that of any other strictly 
Dental School and at slightly increased cost. The 
Dental Infirmary of the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital, which is under the charge of the officers of 
this school, affords ample material for clinical in- 
struction and practice by the students, over eight 
theusand cases having been treated the past year. 

For information address 


THOMAS H. CHANDLER, Dean, 
222 Tremont Street. Boston, Mass. 





pone Cincinnati Wesleyan Female College.— 
Best advantag for Literatur ~~ tree 
Selene, Painting, Wood. and, Mus 
DD. Predlnedh, 


earvin, 
EV. DAVID H. MOOR 
PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY, 
CHESTER, PENN. 
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b 1ith. 
Thorough pom | in Civil Engineering, the 
Classics, and English. 

For Circulars apply to 


Col. THEO. HYATT. President. 
Bas Riser io es REN RY MOLLEN- 
ne SIC, 56 Court 8 
Brooklyn, over Smith & Benes’ of usic 1 — Ir- 
struction given Hol all penenge 0 of m A thor- 
ough foundation laid for beginners. malt. and fin- 
ish given to advanced pupils. (al) for circulars, 
HENRY MOL sENHAUER, ‘pirector. 
BRNST GRABS, Secretary. 
Mr. H, Mollenhauer is happy to announce that he 
has engaged the celebrated violin virtuoso and sing- 
ing master, BERNHARD MOLLENHAUER. 


QEANISH LANGUAGE Aub LITERATURE 
thoroughly taught. ANTONIO RAMOS, 41 West 
{ith St., between University wage and Fifth Avenue. 


Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 











and tie bath $exee. Engliso, Solentiae Liter ry, 
Class Gotten of Study a a Musi ical 
partment. expens yore low. shal te opens 
ept. ith. Address TAS, W. STRON President. 





CHINA PAINTING. 
wM. LYCBTT te gu each ching: ‘DWAY, N. Y. 


Phe Fos DRT EE ES FOR YOUNG 

WN Pittsfiel own through- 

out ony Union for great beauty, a location and 

thoroughness of instruction in every department. 
agres the Principals, Rev. C. V. SPEAK or Rev 
. ERY. for rospectus. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 
Supplies Principals for Puplic Sehools, Academies 
and a atane chook i ; Professors, ente of khod and 








promptly suited. oly to « 
American and Foreign a Agency, 23 Union 
Square (Broadway side), New York. 


RYE SEMINARY ’ 
ye, N. Y. A School for Young edge. For pypice- 
jars address MRS. 8. J LIFE. 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL, 


Bose %y Maps opens Os Caraher 94. Send for circular 


GOLDEN HILL SEMINARY for Young 
Ladies, Bridgeport, Conn. Address 
MISS EMILY NELSON, 
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AGENTS WANTED. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


Young Fess Wlustrated Bible 
$ 


e 
Over 100,000 Copies already sold and only a 
small part of the country canvassed. The a and 


easiest book to sell. This work contains an attract- 
ive account of the great events mentioned in in the Ola 
and New Testaments, the lives.of rohs, 
Prophets, and Kings; of christ an his Apostles; 
and of the remartable Women and ildren men- 
tioned inthe sacred volume. ILLUSTRATED WITH 
ELEGANT STEEL ENGRAVINGS, For terms address 


HENRY BILE PUBLISHING CO., 
Norwich, Conn, 
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nd marvelous journ ~ dmon eta A new exe 
citing book. ‘Bristitue with wil odseuteres 
nd thrill scenes of dange ie 


ustrated. T e public s —-y await it elt ig adting 
wonderfully. "On Beware 
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Publishers, NTS WAN! Pa.; Cincinnati, O.; Chi- 
cago, Ill; and Sprivgtield, Mass. 
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NTED to employ men by the 
v7] qponth, at sa’ Bue na in every lo- 
WA to NI our PATENT HO OLLAR, 
with Draft Hook and Ki ng No hames tren Ad- 
dress, with stamp, SMITH & SON, 2% Dey &t., N. Y. 

MAKE MONRY. Send for &-page Ill. Catalogue, 
Free. Booka, Sporting, Goods Games, Boveition, 
etc. Agents wanted ALL & CO., 
Nassau Street, P.-O. Box 4173, New York. 


SEND 10 cents for Oct. Aatia’ Herald and Direct- 
ory. None Free. Agents’ Pub. Co , Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGENTS wanted to sell Dr. Chase’s 2,000 Recipe 


Book, New Price-List. You double your money. Ad- 
dress Dr. Chase’s Printing House, Aun Arbor, Mich. 


DAY to. Agents pennyaaing for the 
s Hirest de Visito re 8 and Outfit free. 
Adaress P. O, VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 


HOTELS. 
ALBEMARLE HOTEL, 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Broadway, 5th Ave., & 24th Street, 
Facing Madison Square, 

NEW YORK. 
L. H. JANVRIN & CO., Proprietors. 
WESTMINSTER wnmaer 


cor. IRVING PLACE AN 
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UNION SO¥ANE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 








PICTURES, STATIONERY. BETO. 


8, with , 10c. Agent’ 
A() Sati, Wo. 1. FONE & CO. Nabeaus Nee 


9 5 Chromo Cards, Cupids, Mottoes, Flowers,etc..no2 
alike,with name,l0c. Nassan Card Co..Nassau,N.Y. 


Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons, 
ae’ aA. T.AN BONY 00 BROADWAY 
opposite | etropoll oseqpes and 
Ficus ceicans pea. Chromosiand fr and frames, Albums, 
a gy of Cele ri _ ‘transpar- 
ea es. Convex Glasses, ne His 
warded first premium at Vienna and Phi elphia. 

















$1. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Sateon, 


(Buropean Plan), 
Broadway and lith Street, New York. 
\ WM. TAYLOR, Proprictor. 
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RE-EMINENT FOR PURITY Or TONE. 


ULLY WARRANTED. 
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Factory and Warerooms, Corner Sixth and Congress Streets, DETROIT, mee | 
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HOWARD METHOD 


VOICE. 


TESTIMONIALS FROM OORRESPOND- 
ENTS 


(Clergymen and Professional Vocalists). 


“T feel that your iconoclastic method ts delivering 
me from the unfortunate ~ yy of years.” 
Rev. K. A. HOY', Carnie, IL 


I have derived much profit from these lessons. 
Your plan is right, and the exercises based on ta in- 
telligent appreciation of the difficulties and the 
proper remedies for yo - »« « Asa public speak- 

am bonamet for lif 
dN, CRAIG, Holly Springs, Mies. 

1 desire to prt my testimony to that of 80 miavy 
others in favor of your Voice-Method.. A few 
months ago | was disposed to “sneer” at the idea 
of vocal lessons b mail. be om, & after having taken 
fifte am “ folly persua 

1 bh trrat-t say that these fifteen tessons have 
done more to develop my voice than two years of 
faithful study and practice of other methods have 
done. My friends, as well as myself, can see a very 
decided improvement in my voice. It has more res- 
onance, more pee oe tone, ond I aoe Sees see 
dom and 2a6e,0 vary. thas 
of my voice Is very mate Finty x extended. In in ng. 
I can now deliver the high A with more ease 
formerly the F, two notesbelow. The last two tee 
piratory lessons > worth an ee — fifteen have 
scat me Ef wal ye 
eo. HAMILTON. S17 Locust t i. St. Louis, Mo. 


began; but he says he is cured now, 
Exercises dia the work. 
“ Yours traly, 
(REV.) W. H. CLAGETT.” 
“IT have used my voice without mercy during th 
t fifteen years, continually conducting Choruses, 
Bonveations. Concertizing, etc., and my voice was 
much worn when | commenced following Mr, How. 


ie 


ard’s suggestions. Now it is far Le n ever, 
although, from overwork and hard wu know i 
have ae been able to reap fully the ‘penefits of the 
instru 


be All - the benefit which I have dorived, Som his 
method is entirely by letter, a * tend to 
spend some time with him next mont 
“ Yours tru ly 
JOHN G. PARKHURST, 
* Teagher of the Voice, 920 North Pearl Street, Albatyy, 


Opinions of Professional Vocalists and 
Readers. 


“ He has revolutionized my ideas of vocal training. 
1 heartily endorse the strikingly ortgings phere by 
which Mr. Howard has in six weeks done for re 
yoice what many prominent teachers iy bg 
comer t in many Bae '—THEODOR 





inary, 
ew Y ork. 


“T have devoted Soustderatte time of late to care- 

ul study and experiment in conside your new 

hepries, 939. am thoroughiy convin t you 
e nuine and im —— serene 

whtch willbe of immense practical be: 

at Sepento ofthe art of singing. OH ESTBA a. 


“ We, the undersigned, pupils of Mr. John How- 
rd, desire to express our [ Seccnss endorsement of 
the system of vocal ping wareues by him and 
wnas‘The Howard Method.’ We have fou ~ 

hat through this original method of instruction 

aarel & action of the Lae LT is geoused. reat pow 
nd purity of tone are attainabie,and ry —_ porsr 
fallen off, through misuse or overuse | ing er 

singing, become strong ne oF excellent quality. me 


NIE 
MISS SARAH STEVENS. 


Cardinal Principles, 


Mr. Howard dlaims to have élaborated 4 néw and 
@ltogether practical plan-of vocal culture, which 
may be roughly sketched in a few words, as follows: 

The vocal process, s0 faras the singer can control 
it, is strictly a bodily effort, apparently simple, bat 
in reality put forth by many distinct pairs of mus- 
élea, 

In off-hand singing, whether the singer’s nabite are 
good or bad, these united muscles are governed as a 
whole by a. single effort of the imagination to con- 
deive the tone and of the will to produce it, the 

holar being i] only of the general effort. 

Yet the process may be greatly disturbed by other 








) nuseles which should haveno concern with sizg- 


a but which are attached to the vocal parta (the 
e@ parts ot ow om tio by the true vocal mus- 


Gea). aed. pall qe we. vol oF or 
P rynx ee ry ikneturel im ons 


interference — of deli Slovenn 
re due; Ld until the force 0 is habit ts _— en 
pent” 8 object must be reform, rather 
bi lopment 


steal rineinl® of the “ Howard Method” 
i To tt this aentle bodily movements of 
the buse of the toupee, of the false vocal cords. of 
the soft palate. etc., yolu ae? and apgarene control 
of many non-vodal and vocal muscles may be ed, 
and this indoveadentiy of the act of singing. Then 
such control pay be employed to po y Oppose 
the interfering or forcing muscles, which are per. 
wise atterly beyond control, and the natu 
process be allowed to 0 freely assert itself, 

The results of this method are surpriting, almost 
incredible, Not pal! is ne @ poser of every voice 
sreatliy increased a pass extended; bat, 
abave ‘al this, the quality of to sone becomes absolute! 
Fataly bun simply modified or tmproved, but abso- 

tely pure and resonant throughout its entire com- 


To. this point, the recovery of the n process, 
A Lge hod is equally valuable to pasnml ars an 
and has been employed with almost unvary- 
ipa Saceres with lawyers, ministers, and actors, 
hose vocal powers were failing. 
When this point bas once been ‘attained, the voice 
ig easily wereees to meet all the various demands of 
the musical 


spect improvement is always rapidly 

rrhe great superiority of this plan he ¢ on able of the 
most abundant and convincing proof. For genere! 
and indefinite advice and exhortation it su 
special and socorssely defined facts; inevesd, aa 


cess, 
leads to fect one 


y changed q 
ities are not signs of registers, b jar 
faults; it discloses the welcome thet muscles 
are never weaken LW _— rexertion, nor the laryn- 

parts distorted by abpormaigrowth or was “94 
hu every voice untouched | by disease may surely 
restored and retained in professio nal servica ungil 
the general decay of all — tonede 

The exercises of this met Si mal thee 
ee years been studied tx means of mai ——T 8, 


most invariably exce ive 
obtained. both by singers an rd ee 
Rae in ork. OF at L- & ce, o Un Vator & heer 
ONS. "Reform Veeal oT border en! 
Bulletin of 





iin ap pfineine. heat yg 
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DO OUR CHURCHES WORK? 





‘*WeE propose in our church,” a gentle- 
man recently remarked to one of our best 
knewnand most useful evangelists, ‘‘ so te 
organize our religious work that the Gos- 
pel shall not merely be put within the reach 
of everybody, but shall actually be carried 
to everybody within our parish limits.” 
‘* If you do that,” was the reply, “you will 
do what not one church in five thousand 
does.” 

Can that be true? If it be true, then 
practically no church does it. Do none of 
our churches take the word of life in their 
hands and go to everybody in their town 
or village and invite them personally to a 
fellowship with Christ and his disciples? 
If s0, then our churches fall very, very far 
short of their duty. Then it is not strange 
that we hear of old country towns in which 
the churches are dying out and retain but 
two or three male members. It is not 
strange that those who stand apart from 
our churches declare that they have lost 
their power aud no longer take hold on the 
people; that they may yet be a social force, 
but are not a religious force to make men 
fear and love God and keep his command- 
ments. 

But do not our churches work? Do they 
not keep up their regular meetings? Do 
they not invite in everybody? Do they 
not have their sociables and picnics? Do 
they not raise money to pay off their debts? 
Do they not make great efforts to raise 
their pastors’ salaries? Are not their Sab. 
bath-scheols made attractive by pictures 
and fountains and feasts? All true, some- 
times; and all good, very good; but all this 

is not what the Church was made for. 
This is not obeying the command of its 
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founder. This.is. not the whole nor the 
first part of what the Church was organized 
for. The command is not,Draw; but,“ Go!” 
The record is: “They went everywhere 
preaching the Word.” The story of the 
great apostle is that he visited not mere- 
ly from city to city, but from house to 
house. And thus the Oburch grew and 
was glorified. 

Tell us; Has your church so organized its 
work that every person within the limits 
of its local influence has the Gospel carried 
to him? We would like to know how 
many such churches there are. We should 
like to know the story of achurch in which 
the roll is kept not merely of its members 
and families, but of its non-members, We 
should like to hear how they receive the 
faithful message as brought tothem. We 
should be glad to tell the story how 
such a church visits the outskirts, the 
hamlets and homes that know no Sabbath , 
how it reports their individual condition 
and history, and sends not the pastor 
alone to visit and advise with them, but to 
each one the brother or sister in the church 
who can best reach their hearts. Have we 
many such churches? Is there more than 
one in five thousand? If not, why do our 
churches complain of their coldness and 
death? Again, what says the Record of 
the Church in the days of its first love? 
‘‘They went everywhere preaching the 
Word.” And, once more, how was it that 
St. Paul could take the elders of the Church 
in Ephesus to record that he was ‘‘ pure 
from the blood of all men’’? It was be- 
cause he could testify unto them that he 
had taught them both ‘‘ publicly and from 
house to house.” 

EE 


A WEEE OF CONVENTIONS. 


Last week was a week of political state 
conventions, four of which deserve at least 
a passing notice. The Republicans of 
Connecticut were first in the list, and 
also first and best in the character of 
their platform touching the one great issue 
now before the American people. We 
make this feature the subject of comment 
in a note, to which the reader is referred, 
Next in the order of time came the con- 
vention of the anti-Butler Democrats of 
Massachusetts, which, after the coup d'etat 
at Worcester, the week previous, was ad- 
journed by the state committee to meet in 
Boston. The convention did meet, some 
twelve hundred strong in delegates, nomi- 
pated Judge Abbott for governor, and 
adopted a platform sufficiently hard in its 
hard-money features to meet local exigen- 
¢ies, and yet not too hard to admit of con- 
sidetable bending if future political necessi- 
ties shouldso require. The most that these 
Democrats expect to do is to put on record 
@ protest against General Butler and pre- 
serve the form of the old Democratic 
party of the @tate. Their candidate will 
come out at least third and perhaps fourth 
in the race. The wise thing for them, and 
equally for the. Prohibitionists of Massa- 
chusetts, would be this fall to fight where 
the fighting is to be done, and make their 
choice between General Butler and Mr. Tal- 
bot. One or the other of these candidates 
will be elected; and the important thing 
now to be done is to defeat the former and 
make sure ef the latter. General Butler, 
bad enough in himself, represents the very 
worst elements in the state and is an open 
advocate of the most dangerous principles 
in regard to currency. His defeat is the 
paramount question to be settled, and until 
this is accomplished other questions may 
for the time being be well held in abeyance. 
The most notable conventions of the 
week were those held in this state—one at 
Syracuse, by the Democrats, and the other 
at Saratoga Springs, by the Republicans. 
The Democratic Convention went through 
the usual fight as to whether the Tilden 
Democrats or the Tammany Democrats, 
headed by John Kelley, should have the 
ascendency. The result, after scenes that 
came very near being a general row, was, 
on the whole, in favor of Tilden. The 
platform, though bearing the marks of 
studied ambiguity in the use of words on 
the currency question, faces in the right 
direction and will not please the Green- 
backers of this state or give any comfort 
to the Democrats of the Western States. 








New York Democracy, whatever it may be 


in 1880—in regard to which it would be 
dangerous to make a prediction—is not 
now ready to ally itself with the inflation 
and repudiation beresies so rife in some 
perts of the country. We are glad to note 
this as one good sign. 

The second resolution adopted by the 
Syracuse Convention condemps in fitting 
terms the shameless and utterly inexcusa- 
ble omission of the legislature of this state 
since 1875 to apportion the members of the 
senate and the assembly on the basis of the 
census taken in that year, The constitu- 
tion of the state makes this an imperative 
duty immediately after each census, so 
that all parts of the state may be repre- 
sented in the legislature, as nearly as may 
be, according to population. The Repub- 
licans have had the majority in both 
houses since 1875, and have refused to per- 
form this duty; and for the refusal no man 
can assign a decent reason. The fact that 
the apportionment would, in the partisan 
sense, secure some advantages to Democ- 
racy in this state is not such a reason. The 
advantages would result from the operation 
of a just priociple, which the constitution 
rays shall be applied; and Republicans, 
however much they might have regretted 
the result, ought not for this reason to 
have resorted to the trick of disregarding 
the constitution. We have several times 
protested against this course and mean to 
continue the protest until the wrong is 
righted. There is no ground upon which 
the wrong is defensible, 

The other convertion may not improper- 
ly be called a political love-feast; and in 
this respect it strongly contrasts with the 
one beld at Rochester last year. The large 
majority of the convention consisted of so- 
called Conkling delegates; and they had 
the discretion, including the Senator him- 
self, so to conduct matters as not to offend 
those Republicans without whose co-opera- 
tion and support the party cannot succeed 
in this state, while the minority equally 
had the discretion to be temperate and rea- 
sonable in its demands. This was wise on 
both sides and puts the party in an excel- 
lent condition for the coming campaign. 
Senator Conkling, being selected as the 
temporary and permanent chairman of the 
convention, made a speech on the currency 
question, in which he defined his position, 
and which relieves himself of all uncer- 
tainty and the country of all doubt as to 
that position; and the platform was exactly 
in the line of the speech. We could easily 
criticise two or three of its phrases, and 
substitute other and, as we thiak, better 
words for them; but it is enough thut the 
Republicans of the Empire State squarely 
discard the fooleries of the paper-money 
inflationists and plant themselves upon 
the doctrine of hard money, the honest 
payment of the public debt, and the re- 
sumption of specie payment, as now pro- 
vided for by law. The ‘‘Obio idea” is not 
theirs, and the greenback idea is not theirs. 
The lips of the New York Senator, so long 
sealed upon this subject, have placed him 
on record; and he must now win or lose by 
that record. 

The Republican party, of. which Repub- 
licans in this state form no insignificant 
part, has done a great and glorious work 
in the past. It is to-day the stronghold of 
the nation’s integnty, as against all 
schemes that would dishonor the country; 
and for this reason we desire its success in 
this state and everywhere else. e ques- 
tion now to be settled is whether the people 
of the United States are an honest people 
and will honestly pay their debts. The 
ascendency of the Republican party means 
that they arc thus honest, and this is more 
than can be said of any other party organ- 
ization in this country. 

SI _ _ 

In the attention paid to Dean Stanley’s 
visit to America, it has not been sufficiently 
mentioned who is bis traveling companion, Mr. 
Grove. Mr. George Grove is best known in 
England as editor of Macmillan’s Magazine, 
but on this side of the water bis name is more 
familiar as that of the able writer on biblical 
geography. He wasa principal worker, when 
connected with the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, 
on Smith’s “Bible Dictionary,’’preparing many 
important articles and maps for that work. To 
him, more than to any other man, is due the 
success of the English Palestine Exploration 
Fund, which has now completed ite work of 








survey and is publishing its|mape. 
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Editorial Bates. 


THERE ought not to be any need in our 
churches of evangelists who shall go from 
Place to place conducting revivals. And yet 
there is need for them--at least, for a few good 
men. The necessity for their service rests in 
the inactivity of the spiritual life of the 
churches, which must be stirred up from with- 
out. But in too many churches their very 
deadness and poverty seems to prevent them 
from being able to avail themselves even of 
this outside stimulus. If some one introduces 
to them a useful evangelist, their first ques- 
tiun is; ‘*What are your terms? How much 
shall we have to pay you?” If he replies: 
“‘T make no charge. We can leave that to set- 
tle itself,’? they respond: ‘‘We know what 
that means. We know how it was in ——— 
and , Where Mr, X. conducted a revival. 
You will have to be supported, and at the end 
of the meetings everybody will have to be 
scratcbing around to get subscriptions for you. 
We can’t afford it.” Has not the time come 
when, if we must have evangelists, there may 
be raised up some who shall either support 
themeelves from their own independent means, 
or shall be properly accredited and also sup- 
porced by those who love the work, so that, on 
coming to a town, they may say, without re- 
serve: ‘*‘We seek not yours, but you.’”’ To 
some extent our religious organizations, by 
their genera) superintendents of missions or 
by their bishops or presiding elders, supply 
this want. But there is yet a great lack of 
this service, and these officers of the churches 
on whom it might properly fall are too ready 
to confine their labors tu the founding of new 
churches and the ecclesiastical rather than the 
evangelistic department of their duties, 





A MINISTER inGrinnell, Lowa, the Rev. L. E. 
Briggs, has just withdrawn from the Methodist 
Church, on account of his unsoundness, ac- 
cording to Methodist standards, on the subject 
of the future state. A charge and specification 
were brought against him to the effect that he 
held and taught the possibility of the final res- 
toration of all men to holiness and consequent 
happiuess through the means of repentarce 
and faith in all future ages, just as at prereut, 
this being brougbt about by the three under- 
lytog principles of God’s nature and govern- 
ment, to wit: 1st, the urchupyeable father- 
hood of God; 2od, the eternal free moral 
egcucy of wan; avd, Ord, the universal atone- 
ment of Christ. Ashe admitted the truth of 
the specifications and it was evident thata trial 
could result only in expulsion, he was allowed 
to withdraw—not of choice, but of necessity. 
The conférence then passed the following 
testimonial: 

‘© Resolved, That we hereby express our kind 

regard for Bro. Briggs asa man and our en- 
tire confidence in his Christian character, und 
assure him that, though he goes from our 
ranks, he goes not from our hearts; but that 
Our warmest wishes for his personal welfare 
will ever follow bim.”’ 
This is all right, of course, providing that we 
allow a church legitimately to exist which 
shall consciously and purposely make itself 
narrower than the Church of Christ. But who 
has given any body of people the right to band 
themselves together into a close corporation 
avd exclude from its ranks good Christians, 
and yet call itself Christ’s Church ? Certainly 
not the Master. Yet here is a minister of ap- 
proved character driven out from a Christian 
body, which yet declares that he has its “entire 
confidence in his Christian character.”” There 
fs an offense here. 


WE are glad to give space to the following : 
‘s To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

“Country people are slow, and I, for one, 
cannot get on well with more than a single 
question ata time. So [ will ask you to allow 
me to say, in reference to the flattering re- 
marks you have prefixed and the sensible 
ones you have appended to my last week’s 
note of inquiry, that you seem to open another 
question than the one which I was propound- 
ing. I should like, for the sake of clearness, 
to keep them separate. I was not troubled at 
the time about the origin of beings or the ori- 
gin of Nature’s laws; and I had in viewa 
theological, rather than a scientific point. 
What I wanted to learn was, whether science 
stands in the way of or forbids the conception 
of a will which may have something to do with 
the course of events. The tenor of Dr. New- 
comb’s address and some statements in it 
make this inquiry pertinent. But I doubt if 
he will feel that anything in his address enti- 
tles us toask him the question whether ‘ Na- 
ture’s laws have constructive force of them- 
selves. ’? What he has said clearly intimates 
that thisisa proper question, but one which as 
asctentific man he had no call to discuss. The 
first question which a Christian believer or any 
thoughtful man is called by Dr. Newcomb’s 
address to ponderis, whether science can affirm 
that Nature leaves no room for Providence 
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This isthe question which was puzzling the 
rather sluggish mind of your 
‘* COUNTRY READER.” 


THE Democrats of Connecticut played fast 
and loose on the carrency question, not wish- 
ing to offend the hard-money Democrats and 
hoping to catch the votes of Greenbackers, and 
deserve the contempt of both. The Repub- 
licans of the same'state, who held their conven- 
tion last week, had the good sense not to fol- 
low the example. Their plau is to pay the 
bonds and the legal-tender notes of the United 
States in ‘‘ the standard money of the world.” 
Both are ‘‘sacred debts,” contracted ‘‘ under 
the necessities of war,’’ and when contracted a 
dollar was understood to mean 25 8-10 graius 
of gold of standard fineness. This is the dol- 
lar or its equivalent, and not one depreciated 
ten per cent., which Connecticut Republicans 
believe in paying. And when legal-tender 
notes have been thus paid, these Republicans 
do not believe in reissuing them, and in this 
way renewing the debt, to be paid again; but 
they do believe in destroying them, and in 
keeping on with the work of payment and de- 
struction until the last dollar is paid and the 
last note disappears, and the Treasury of the 
United States shall be relieved from any re- 
deeming tunction, and come back, for its own 
purposes, to the hard-pan of the Constitution, 
Such is Counecticut Republicanism on the 
great question of currency, as formulated in 
the platform of this year. We have not the 
slightest doubt that it is the Republicanism 
that will ultimately be endorsed by tbe Amer- 
ican people. It will keepand look just a3 well 
five years hence as it does to sensible men 
now. In less than that time modern green- 
backism will be regarded as one of the follies 
of ** poor human nature.”’ 


TuE address of the Massachusetts Republic- 
an State Committee to the voters of that state 
thus strongly presents the issue before the 
people : 

“Tt is simply and none other than this: 
Shall Massachusetts be true to the faith of the 
fathers, that honest devts shall have honest 
payment, that hovest currency 18 based on 
value, and nut on fiat, tha: at any cost or suc- 
rifice the national honor shall be maintained 
untarnished ; or shall she, bound hand and 
foot, be delivered over to the champions of 
dishonor aud disgrace? Shall she suffer the 
chief head and front of this offending to 
occupy the chairof Hancock and Adaws and 
Andrews, making of its honor a stepping-stone 


tv the leadership of a national Bary founded 
on the ralos or nationarcreare ana tie” paone 


faith, a debased currency and a repudiated 
debt?” 

Massachusettsis the only state in the Union 
that, alter the pussage of the Legal-tender 
Acts, refused to avail itself of the privilege 
thereby afforded to pay the interest or princi- 
pal of its public debt, contracted prior to the 
passage ot the acts, in legal-tender notes. It 
has paid both principal and intcrest, so far as 
ithas had occasion to pay either, in gold, be- 
cause this was assumed to be understood and 
meant in the contrect. ‘This has been often re- 
ferred to, not only in this, but in other coun- 
tries, as an evidence of her high sense of pub- 
lic honor ; and the effect of ner example was 
to lead the State of New York, after having 
done otherwise, to do the same thing in re- 
spect to the interest on its public debt. Shall 
Massacbusetts now forget her own record, and 
elect to the highest office in her gift a man 
whose principles are condemned by both the 
letter and the spirit of that record, and who 
hopes to climb into power at the expense of 
the honor of the state and the country? 
Will Massachusetts place her choicest honor 
upon the brow of an unprincipled and selfish 
demagogue? This is the question. 


THE unkoown quantity in the political prob- 
lem of Massachusetts at the present moment 
is not simply the Greenback vote taken in the 
aggregate, or the aggregate of Democratic 
votes that may be cast for General Butler ; 
but rather the aggregate of Butler votes which 
will be drawn from the Republican party. 
Upon these votes all his hopes are staked ; 
and unless he shall succeed in securing a 
pretty large following of Republicans on sume 
fround his defeat is certaiv. The Democrats, 
whether they be hard-money or greenback 
Democrats, cannot elect him; and he can be 
elected only by the aid of Republican Green- 
backers, who, because they agree with him on 
the currency question, are willing to ignore 
all their objections to Democracy and all their 
objections to him, and vote for him on this 
single issue. How many such Republic- 
40s does the State of Massachusetts contain? 
Nobody can tell until the votes are cast. This 
is the uncertain element in the problem. 
What the Republican party should do is, not 
to take for granted that its usual large major- 
ity is a sufficient guaranty against any danger ; 
but to work as if there were a serious danger 
of defeat. This will be the best way to avert 
it if it exists, and will certainly do no harm if 
it does not exist. We are glad to observe that 
Massachusetts Republicans are stripping them- 









selves, and mean to make an active and thor 
ough canvass of the whole state. 


THe Republican managers at Washington 
have printed a series of notes of various de- 
nominations, somewhat after the style of 
greenbacks and with various devices and mot- 
toes, for exhibition among the people as illus- 
trations of the beauties of General Butler’s 
fiat money. The notes are declared to be a 
mortgage on all the property of the United 
States, and issued from Swindleville Avenue, 
Washington City. ‘‘ Absolute money for the 
sum of one thousand dollars, redeemable no 
where, in nothing, and by nobody”; ‘* The law 
directs that this money shall circulate freely’’; 
‘*Death to any man who refuses to give us 
more credit’’; ‘*Shoot the bondholder, burn 
the bonds, down with capital’; ‘‘ Blessed be 
this shinplaster, and blessed be the inventor, 
Brick Pomeroy, and blessed be the printing- 
presses, for by them we can all become rich 
without work.’”’ Such are some of the racy 
translations of the ideas put forth by the fiat 
money advocates. Among the devices is a car- 
icature of Uncle Sam feeding a printing-prese, 
labeled ‘‘ United States Mint,’ with rags aod 
grinding out absolute money; and near by is 
seen a fox, peeping from behind a screen plas- 
tered all over with greenbacks, and shouting 
‘*No danger!’ to half a dozen geese. The 
notes are signed by Brick Pomeroy, treasurer, 
and B. F. Butler, general distributor. The 
whole thing is well conceived and by a most 
telling burlesque sets forth notions that are 
bot misrepresented by the burlesque. One 
would think that the world had had sufficient 
experience in such fooleries not to be fooled 
any more with them ; yet not a few people in 
this country wish to try the fooleries again. 

Wave HaAmpron’s legislature, at ite last ses- 
sion, passed an election law by which the 
political ascendency of Democracy in the 
State of South Carolina, notwithstanding the 
large majority of Republican voters, should be 
{udefinitely guaranteed. One of the ways of 
securing this result is to abolish nearly all the 
polls at which large Republican majorities 
were cast in 1876, and make the polling places 
80 few and 80 distant from nearly all the voters 
as virtually to disfranchise the most of them. 
This is not direct bulldozing, but it aims at the 
same result. It makes voting, in the strongly 
Republican districts and sections of the state, 
so difficult and inconvenient as. to deny the 
privilege to thousesnds and tens of thousands; 
and, since most of the Republicans to be af- 
fected thereby are colored people, it files rignt 
in the very face of the spirit, if not the letter, 
of the Fifteenth Amendment. Charleston 
County, which is the largest Republican county 
in the state and ino a fair election would give a 
Republican majority of about eight thousand, 
is a conspicuous illustration of this Demo- 
cratic iniquity through the forms of law. Thre 
polling-places are so arranged in this county 
that, 2 those parte where the voters are 
nearly all Republicans, they must travel from 
twenty to fifty miles in going to and from the 
polls ; and, considering the fact that they have 
no facilities for making such a journey, and 
that the most of them could not afford the 
expense, this, as was intended, is equivalent 
to their disfranchisement. And yet Wade 
Hampton, who wae never elected by the peo- 
ple and who now talks so prettily about equal 
rights to all classes, placed his signature to 
the infamous law. Shame on the hypocritical 
pretense and shame on South Carolina De- 
mocracy. Such Democracy and such govern- 
ors are simply a fraud, as wicked and die- 
honest, if not as cruel, as a slaughtering bull- 
dozer. The whole thing is only the Miesis- 
sippi plan in another form. 


I is to be hoped, now that the Emperor of 
China has sent to this country a minister pleni- 
potentiary, who has just been recognized in 
this capacity by the President, that the anti- 
Mongolian furor of the Pacific States will pause 
long enough to take breath. We have a treaty 
witb China, which we sought, based on equal 
terms and conceding to the citizens or sub- 
jects of each government equal advantages in 
each other’s country. Under this treaty we 
get for the citizen of the United States in China 
just what we agree to give to the Chinaman 
bere ; no more and no less. When Mr. Barlin- 
game negotiated this treaty, it was hailed as a 
grand achievement in diplomacy. If we wish 
now to modify its principles, for which we see 
bo real occasion, we can enter into honorable 
and peaceful negotiation with the Chinese 
ambassador for this purpose. The Kearneys, 
the “‘ hoodlums,’’ and the demagogues may as 
well stand back, for at least a time, and let the 
two governments, as such, speak to each other 
in a matter of mutual interest. It is well to 
remember that it always takes two to make a 
bargain, and that there are two sides to this 
question. China can, if she chooses, give to 
Americans the same sort of treatment that we 
give to Chinamen here. If we say that ‘the 
Chinese must go,” then the Emperor of China 
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can just as easily and effectually say that ‘‘ the 
citizens of the United States must go.”’ If we 
say that ‘‘the Chinese shall not come,” the 
Emperor of China can reciprocate the compli- 
ment, to our serious disadvantage. Good sense 
dictates a generous and amicable policy be- 
tween the two nations ; and this, as we bave no 
doubt, is the good sense of the great majority 
oftbe American people. We hope that the 
President will pveither mistake nor misrepre- 
sent it. = LAL, 

.... There is more than one road to ruin, and 
The American Christian Review gives the sta- 
tions on one road, as follows: 

“1. A social party. 
. Social and play party. 
. Croquet party. 
. Picnic and croquet party. 
. Picnic, croquet, and dance. 
Absence from church, 
. Imprudent or immoral conduct. 
. Exclusion from the church. 
. A runaway match, 

10. Poverty and discontent, 

1). Shame and diegrace. 

12, Ruin.” 

One might about as well start his road from 
the family, or from Eden. 


SONI OUP OR 


...-“* Shawmut,’ the Boston correspondent 
of the Baptist Standard, of Chicago, writes 
that the Warren-Avenue Baptict Church of 
Boston proposes to return to the regulur 
ranks and settle a sound Baptist pastor. If 
this means, as it seems to, that it will retreat 
from its position «f ecclestastical recognition 
of other than Baptist Christians to the clo-e- 
communion position, then the statement isa 
mistake, That church proposes to stand 
where it has stood, on its early profession of 
the faith, and we are assured that it would not 
allow a retreat from the advanced ground 
which it occupies. 

.... Wade Hampton takes the refusal of Gov- 
ernor Rice to deliver up Kimpton in high dud- 
geon and repels the reason assigned therefor 
“with indigi aut ecorn.” Will he please tell 
why the authorities of South Carolina prom- 
ised Kimpton, both before and after his arrest, 
that the crim‘nal prosecu'ion agai. st bim 
should be abaid-ned if he wou'd consent to 
eome back to the state and appear as a witness 
in its courte ? ; 

... Benator Bayard, in his address last weck 
before the Maryland State Agricultural and 
Mechanical Fair, advised the farmers of Mary- 
land to interest themselves in the politics of 
the couutry, to claim and accept a proper share 
of its offices, and not leave the whole manuge- 
ment of the Government to lawyers who have 
turned politicians and expect to reap the re- 
wards thereof in the emoluments and pickings 
of office. 


....The Greenback State Committee of Cali- 
fornia have upanimousiy passed a resolution 
in which they “deprecate the action of the 
Eastern clubs of this party in their reception ”’ 
of Kearney, whom they characterize as ‘the 
blatant, profane, and low humbug,” and in re- 
spectto whom say that ‘he does not in any 
way represent the sentiments of the working- 
men of California.’”” They undoubtedly know 
the man. 

...- Lo England, where a poet is not regarded 
as having won his spurs until he bas shown 
bis skill as a sonneteer, the sonnet is much 
more valued and cultivated than with us. We 
take pleasure this week in publishing a brace 
of sonnets by Philip Bourke Marston, who 
is regarded in England as one of the two 
or three best living masters of this beautiful 
but perhaps too artificial form of verse. 


...-That the Pittsburgh General Assembly 
deserves sharp criticism for its treatment of 
some judicial cages seems shown by Prof. R. 
W. Patterson, in an article on page 4 We 
notice that Dr. McGill, of Princeton Thelogical 
Semiuary, speaks almost contemptuously in a 
Presbyterian paper of the lack of consi+tency 
between the judicial decisions this year and 
last. 

...-Republican campaign committees can do 
the country and the cause of bhovest money no 
greuter eervice than to publish and scatter 
broadcast over the land Senator Blaine’s ad- 
mirable letter to Wendell Phillips, exposing 
the fallacies of the interconvertible bond 
scheme which is one of the hobbies of the 
Greenbackers. The letter is multum in parvo, 

...-One of the most remarkable men of his- 
tory is Gen. Von Moltke, the great Prussian 
general, who on the 26th of next month will 
be seventy-eight years old and is still as vigor 
@us as most persons who are twenty years 
younger. His physical preservation is largely 
due to good habits, and in this respect he is an 
example for the imitation of others. 
@....Professor Newcomb’s address attracts 
attention, and we shall hope to pursue further 
the very important subject which it opens of 
the relation of a divine will to buman law. In 
this number President Andrews discusses the 
subject, and Dr. Newcomb briefly and point- 
edly replies to the questions of our ‘Country 
Reader.” 

...-Mr. Tilden’s mine-book lawyer, who is 
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accused of having stolen and run away with 
the books and accounts thet contained some 
anpleasart facts about his income during those 
years in which he was too modest to make a 
statement himself, hes been arrested in Detroit 
for the offense, That looks bad for the client. 

...-General Butler, having bull-dozed the 
Democratic party of Massachusetts, congratu- 
lates himself on the fact that he 1ow stands 
just wh: re Charles Francis Adams, that “ dis- 
ticguished patriot,” stood two yerrs sgo. It 
is to be hoped that the parallel wiil be extended 
by the people to the sequel. 


...-Oce of the Western Democratic papers 
that does not believe in Butlerized Democracy 
advises the Democrats of Massachusetts who 
do not wish to be Butlerized to vote this fall 
the Republican ticket, as the surest way to kill 
the political bull-dozer. We presume that 
many of them will do so. 


...The Tilden Democrats, in returning 
from Syracuse, charged the Tammany and 
Kelly Democrats with bribery, and the latter 
reciprocated the compliment, When the pot 
calls the kettle black, and the kettle makes tue 
same charge against the pot, the probability 
is that both are black. 


....-Mr. Murch, the man whom the Demo 
crats and the Greenbackers bave chosen to suc- 
ceed Congressman Hale, is said to have been a 
sailor, a lumberman, a duiry-farmer, arigger, a 
stone-mason, and a granite-cutter. He is now 
to try his luck as a statesman. 

....-Atroopof six hundred Mormon pilgrims, 
on their way to Utuh, was last week lanaed at 
Castle Garden, in this city, which is the biggest 
batch of the year. They come as the pro- 
duct of Mormon missionary labors in other 
countries. 

....-The school fund in Indiava amounts to 
$5,007,095, which is larger than that of avy 


other state in the Union. 
—s 





Publisher's Depariment. 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known uals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, ids, Croup, and 





Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 
RELIABLE articles, Jike Dr. Price’s 


Special Flavoring Exiracts, are the cheap- 
est in the long run, if health is to be con- 
sidered, 

—— 


BEST THREAD FOR SEWING 
MACHINES 


THE JURORS AT THE PARIS ExposITION AGREE 
WITH THE JUDGES AT THE CENTENNIAL, AND 
DECIDE THAT IT 18 THE ** WILLIMANTIO,”’ 


Ir appears from the Associated Press 
dispatches and from the lists of awards 
published in the Paris newspapers that the 
jury on cotton textiles, yarns, and thread 
at the Universal Exposition bave singled 
out the WiLLiMantic Company, of Hart- 
ford, Conn., for a special distinction. They 
have decreed to that company a gold medal 
and the grand prize for ‘* Spool Cotton 
especially adapted for use on Sewing Ma- 
chines,”” Out of more than 50,000 medals 
and awards, there were only 100 grand 
prizes; and, although all the great thread 
manufacturers of the world competed, the 
WILLIMANTIC CoMPAny alone receives the 
grand prize for Spool Cotton. Thisaction 
of the Paris jury agrees with the opinion of 
the judges at our Centennial Exposition, 
who decreed a medal, and strongly com- 
mended the Willimantic thread for its sur- 
passing excellence. But perhaps the most 
significant indorsement of this Spool Cot- 
ton is tLat by the sewing-machine manu- 
facturers and operators themselves. More 
than fifty of them, after having used the 
Willimantic thread on their machines dur- 
ing the Philadelphia and Paris Expositions, 
on all kinds of work, have signed cer- 
tificates declaring that the WiLLIMantic 
is the ‘‘ best thread they have ever used on 
sewing-machines, on account of tts strength, 
evenness, elasticity, finish, and beautiful 
shades of color.” The concurrent opinion 
of so many experts ought no longer to leave 
uny room for doubt as to which thread is 
the best for sewing machines. Itis not of 
British or foreign manufacture, but an 
American product and made at the Willi- 
mantic Mills. 





DON’T SAY HUMBUG, 
but judge yourself. Send for free litho- 
graph of 5-Ton $50 Freight-Paid Sold-on 
Trial Wagon Scale, all Iron and Steel, 
Brass Beam. Address Jones, of Bingham- 
ton, Binghamton, N. Y. 
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ARNOLD CONSTABLE & CO. 
FALL OPENING. 


THE announcement of opening day at 
this popular establishment is always enough 
to create considerable excitement among 
the ladies of this and adjacent cities. This 
year the exhibition was one of unusual at- 
tractions. The opening was held on 
Wednesday of last week,and the large estab- 
lishment of the firm was crowded with the 
best society people of the city. The dis- 
play of cloaks, suits, camel’s-bair shawls, 
and furs presented many interesting 
changes and several new ideas, which are 
so refined in character they are certuin of 
finding a warm welcome in the world of 
dress. Costumes of silk combined with 
damassé appear to be favored by fashion. 
‘Tbe combinations of silk and velvet are very 
handsome. The display of all-wool mate- 
rials, of dark colors, brightened up by gay 
garnitures, appear to be a cherished dress 
expression for this and next season. The 
outlook in the direction of the fancy in 
dress construction and adornings is, indeed, 
replete with surprises. All sorts of trim- 
mings and self-garnitures are accepted. It 
is seen that the populur taste stamps satins 
in brocaded patterns and bronze colors 
with approval; that the princesse mode is 
stil] the favorite; that trains are square, 
and that flowers are still trailed along tie 
train’s edge. Walking costumes are exhib- 
ited that show that the hands of the mo- 
distes have not lost their cunning power to 
contrive new and pretty features of detail. 
Among the most noticeable costumes 
were the following: 

A pink satin, cut lowin the neck toa 
point in the back, no sleeves; trimmed 
around the neck with pink-and-white crépe 
de lisse; draping of the front of the skirt 
of striped pink satin, looped at the right 
side with flowers and trimmed with grass 
fringe; skirt made square; train of the 
plain pink satin, with very handsome shir- 
ring of the striped satin torming the sides 
of the train, looped in the back with hand- 
some bouquets of flowers; bottom of the 
train of nandsome box-pleating of the 
striped satin. 

A handsome Pompadour underskirt of 
pale blue satin; draping tastened at the 
sides with bows of dove-colored and blue 
ribbon; skirt trimmed with knotted blue 
grass fringe; panier of embroidered bro- 
caded silk, the embroidery consisting of 
moss rose-buds; elbow-sieeves trimmed 
with blue crépe de lisse; the back of the 
panier forming the train; bottom of train 
trimmed with variegated fringed silk; a 
handsome garniture of flowers fastened on 
the back of panier, also on the sides of the 
train; holding the draping of the train 
were handsome bows of dove, blue, and 
white ribbon; pale blue crépe de lisse 
flounce around the bottom of tbe dress, 

A dove-colored satin and damassé silk, 
low neck, neck cut to point in the back; 
trimmed around the neck witb a shirring 
of the plain-colored satin and tiny pink 
bows; the draping of the skirt of folds of 
the plain-colored satin; front of the skirt 
literally covered with smail bell-buttons; 
also the train, which is made of the plain 
color; the draping ol the side fastened with 
garnitures of pink-and-white roses; the 
drapiogs trimmed with grass fringe, to 
correspond. 

A blue silk and satin waist, cut Pompa- 
dour; neck trimmed with rich crépe de lisse, 
fastened on the right shoulder with a knot 
of flowers. Front of skirt of diagonal pleats 
of the satin; right side of the skirt covered 
with flowers, extending down and around 
the bottom of the train; the draping of the 
back of skirt trimmed with rich silk fringe 
and fastened with bows of broad silk rib- 
bon; the train cut square, trimmed around 
the bottom with a.deep knife-pleating. 

A white dress of damassé und satin, cut 
low, trimmed around the neck with narrow 
lace and a cording of white satin; the waist 
and the draping of the damassé trimmed 
with a deep siik fringe-net heading, fas- 
tened with two small bouquets of pink 
roses. The trainof this dress cut fan-shape, 
of very deep pleating of the white satin; 
the under part of the skirt of deep knife- 
pleating of the satin. This dress was the 
most simple gem of the number there 
displayed. 

A dinner dress of maroon-colored silk 
and embossed velvet, of variegated colors; 
skirt made of alternate revers of the velvet 
and silk; draping of the front of skirt 
made of folds of the silk; trail fastened 
with handsome bows of tie velvet; waist 
of the silk, with a vest-tront of the velvet; 
collar of the same; sleeves of the silk, with 
velvet cuffs. 

A carriage dress of hunter’s green satin 
and maroon - striped satin sleeves, and 
waist of the plain material; vest of the 
striped satin, with revers of the plain; cuffs 
of the sleeves of the striped material; drap- 
ing of the striped satin, fastened with bows 
of maroon and hunter’s green; and skirt 
trimmed with grass fringe, to correspond, 
mixed with amber beads. 

ln the room where the street dresses were 
displayed they had on exhibition at least 
two hundred different suits. They were 
noted for their new designs and blending 
of colors; and, in fact, it appeared asif the 
goods were manufactured to order, so as 
wo harmonize nicely in their effect. Atthe 
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present time this is the hight of the dress- 
maker's art. 

In wraps and mantles there were dis- 
played all the novelties that could be pur- 
chased abroad in the lines of silks, furs, 
and wool; and Sicilians, trimmed with rich 
furs, were very much sought after. The 
wife of a well-known Western railroad 
magnate purchased as fineaone as they 
had on exhibition; it being of rich Sicilian 
silk, made long, toform two capes, muff, 
sleeves, and trimmed with expensive fur. 
In this department the sales were largely 
in excess of previous years. 

The cloaks were all shorter than those of 
last year. Several handsome fur carriage 
cloaks in dark pointed otter or in sealskin 
were seen, which seemed designed for the 
coldest days of winter and for very low 
prices. ‘Lhe general shape seems to be a 
species of dolman, with a seam in the mid- 
dle of the back, down which handsome 
brandebourg or bead trimmings are set, 
and the edges are finished with bands of fur. 

The display of furs at the opening in- 
dicates that sealskin sacques will be 
favored. The new mode is a Jittle longer 
aud the double-breasted fronts are stylish. 
Some few of these sacques have a border 
of beaver, bluck marten, or chinchilla, 
which gives a dressy effect, much desired 
by young ladies. Muffs are small and 
without trimming of any kind. Boas are 
two yards long and made perfectly flat. 
Fur trimmings are deemed a little passé. 
Black and silver fox, also Hudson Bay 
sable aud Russian sable muffs and boas are 
called seasonable furs, Sicilienne circulars, 
from fifty to fifty-four inches in length, are 
lined with squirrel fur. 

The exhibit of camel’s hair shawls at- 
tracted great attention. This style of top 
garment Fashion particularly favors, and 
shawls of this kind were formerly so very 
high in figures that only the wealthy could 
afford to make a purchase. Now a lady of 
ordinary means can own a camel’s hair 
shawl, and not be considered extravagant. 

In the hosiery department the variety of 
goods shown is wonderful. In black goods, 
with clocked fronts in fancy tints, there 
are some exceedingly attractive lines. 
Crape shirts of silk alone, or silk and wool 
combined, are a new feature and promise 
to become popular. The goods are flexible, 
clinging to the body, yet yielding so readily 
as not to oppress the most delicate or sens- 
itive skin. Underwear for gentlemen 
comes now in suits—three pieces of one, 
color; the colors being green, red, gray- 
green, and white. 





Tue Srasipe Lisrary.—In Boccaccio’s 
‘“*Decameron” a number of friends retire 
from Florence and the plague to a safe re- 


treat and tell stories to each other. In this 
country at this time more novels are read 
than ever before. The people find one 
refuge from their business worries and 
other calamities in wholesome works of 
fiction. The reduced price of these books 
supplies the enlarged demand and increases 
itin turn. Mr. George Munro, the pub- 
lisher, of this city, was the pioneer in fur- 
nishing cheap, good novels. His ‘‘ Seaside 
Library” comprises hundreds of the choic- 
est romances of foreign authors at from ten 
to twenty cents apiece. Some of these, 
which had a large sale at the old high rates, 
are in inmense request, proving that hosts 
of readers are anxious to obtain such lit- 
erature at reasonable prices.—New York 
Journal of Commerce. 





A CHANGE IN THE CLOTHING 
TRADE. 





WE notice with pleasure that Mr. John 
L. Plummer, formerly of Jessup & Co. 
and Collins, Plummer & Co., of this city, 
has recently connected himself with the 
well-known and popular clothing house of 
Tredwell, Jarman & Slote, Broadway, 
corner of Chambers Street. Mr. Plummer 
is well-known to tbe trade throughout the 
country and has many warm friends in 
this city and Brooklyn. We feel confident 
that he will be successful in his new under- 
taking and offer our congratulations to 
this enterprising firm for having secured 
his valued services. 





THE HOWARD METHOD. 


On page 15 of this issue will be found a 
stropg array of testimonials in favor of 
Mr. John Howard’s method of cultivating 
the voice. The card itself being so ex- 
planatory of its object, it is only necessary 
for us to say that Mr. Howard is well and 
favorably known in this city, as well as 
wherever his method is taught, and bis 
success ia due wholly to the simple and ef- 
fective measures he adopts. Our readers 
need not hesitate to place themselves under 
his instruction, either personally or by mail. 








THE celebrated musician, Mr. Henry 
Mollenhauer, the manager of the College 
of Music, No. 56 Court Street, Brooklyn, 
is now prepared to receive pupils who de- 
sire instruction on the different musical in- 
struments. His method is most thorough 
and invariably gives satisfaction. 





‘““Tue BruNsWICK,” Boylston, corner of 
Clarendon St., Boston, The finest hotel in 
the world. 





THE PUBLIC AND PULLMAN HOTEL 
CARS. 


Reap the following, and you will then 
be better able to appreciate the fact that 
the Chicago & Northwestern Railway is 
the leading line between Chicago and Coun- 
cil Bluffs; that it can give you more value 
for your money than any other line; that 
it, in the use of these elegant hotel cars, 
has taken a Jong stride ahead, and that, if 
you wish the very best accommodations, 
you must buy your tickets over this road. 

The following was written to a friend 
by one of the best-known, conscientious, 
and most traveled of railroad men: 


‘* My Dear Sir:—1 have been unavoid 
ably detained, since my return, in report- 
ing to you, as promised, my experience and 
verdict as to the Pullman ‘ Hotel Cars’ on 
the Northwestern road, 

““We—Mrs. D. and myself—have but a 
short story to tell about the one we were in; 
and that is that it was the most enjoyable 
trip we ever made between Chicago and 
home. We were very agreeably surprised 
on many accounts First, the car is so 
elegant and rides so perfectly; then the 
meals are served with so much nentness; 
the table linen is changed every time and 
the car kept in order. There were several 
children on the car. Sometimes it may be 
woree and many times better in this re- 
spect. There is something perfectly lux- 
urious, or, rather, it é# a luxury to glide 
along through a beautiful country, over a 
perfect track, and seated by yourselves at an 
elegant table, with your food ehoicely 
cooked and served with that neatness you 
seldom find away from home. The cook- 
ing and serving is all tbat. could be desired. 

** Now asto the cost. When I went East 
in July, alone, my bills for meals were 
rather high; but for two of us they were 
actually lessthan at ordinary eating-houses, 

‘‘For dinner we bad a whole prairie 
chicken, with vegetables, coffee and des- 
sert, and bread—two kinds—and butter 
thrown in. Cost, $1.50 (or 75 cents each). 
I think some more vegetables were served 
than we ordered. 

‘*We generally eat a Jieht supper. Our 
dinner was rather late. For supper we had 
two plates raw oysters—all we wished; 
cost, 40 cents each. Breakfast was a cap- 
ital one and is our favorite meal. We had 
a porter-house steak, cooked to perfection, 
an omelette, potatoes for two, coffee for 
two, hot corn, bread for two, besides the 
bread on the table. Cost, $1.45 (or 73 cents 
each). Total for the trip, $375 (or 624 
cents per meal). 

**In my judgment, when there are two or 
more in a party, it will not in any case ex- 
ceed 75 cents per meal, and generally will 
cost less; and the cooking and service are 
the best I ever saw on a rail. 

“T am confident these cars will prove a 
great success and be very popular. ‘The 
conductor—Mr. Taber, I believe—we found 
gentlemanly and wnobstrusive. Next time 
we will try it again. 

‘Yours, truly, ef 








No man is better entitled to speak of the 
merits or demerits of these cars than the 
writer of the above. He has traveled for 
years and has tried all the leading lines in 
the country. 

In these Hotel Cars the meals are a la 
carte. You pay for what you get, and noth- 
ing more; and this at very reasonable 
rates, 

ee 


A WELL-ENOWN CARPET HOUSE. 
TRADE in New York City is concentra- 
ting on Sixth Avenue, and among the large 
and attractive stores on this busy thorough- 
fare is the well-known carpet establisb- 
ment of Sheppard Knapp, 189 and 191 
Sixth Avenue, corner of Thirteenth Street 
The handsome stone building into which 
Mr. Knapp moved last spring, and which 
was fully described in these columns, is 
now well stocked from cellar to roof with 
a large, complete, and varied assortment 
of carpets. The floors are well filled with 
customers from in town and out of town, 
and, indeed, from all sections of the coun- 
try. The thriving business that Mr. Knapp 
is now doing is owing to the large reduc- 
tion in prices. All lines of goods have 
been lately marked down, and churches, 
hotels, public institutions, and private 
families may make good purchases. The 
Moquettes, Wiltons, Axminsters, and Vel- 
vets are reasonable in price and excellent 
in quality. Housekeepers may also find a 
large and choice stock of lace curtains, 
window-shades, and upbolstery goods; and 
in all respects does the house of Sheppard 
Knapp endeavor to please its customers, 
We have known Mr. Knapp for many years, 
and cordially recommend his carpet ware- 
house to the patronage of the public. 
nn 


Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder has 
obtained its popularity by its rare excel- 
lence. 


os UFFERIN NE 
pE ROPER URE EEING AEH SERERAL 
TUONIZED BEEF TONIC, containing the entire 
nutritious properties of beef. It is not a mere stim- 
plant, — the oemenenone ot poh ee — 
. enerating, 2 e-gustaining pr 
tiene Is invaluable 4 all Lifcchiod co tions, 
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A WORD ABOUT STOVES. 


Now that the vacation season is over and 
families are getting settled for the winter, 
they are asking what kind of a stove they 
shall purchase. There is no doubt but 
that Base-Burning Stoves are increasing in 
faver. With the many added improve- 
ments, the sales of this stove are being rap- 
idly extended. The new Morning Glory 
Stove, which stands in the front rank of the 
Base-Burning Stoves, deserves particular 
mention. The latest inventions have been 
applied to the new Morning Glory and its 
advantages are eons be In the first place, the 
fire-pot and suspended pit below are so con- 
structed that there is of the ignited coal as 
much in depth below the point of air ad- 
mission as there is above it. This pit re- 
tains the ashes, on which the coal rests. 
This stove will also ignite and keep in a 
perfect state of ignition a very great depth 
of coal. It is also said to keep the fire 
much longer than any other stove of equiv- 
alent size. After removing the surplus 
ashes, the stove is ina condition to produce 
its most intense heat, and when necessary 
it can be easily cooled off. An illustration 
of the new Morning Glory Stove is seen on 

age 8lof this issue. It is manufactured 

y the Littlefield Stove Works, of Albany, 
N. Y. We have seen the new Morning 

Glory in full operation, and know that it 
ossesses al] the advantages that is claimed 
or it and that purchasers will certain! 

be satisfied with it. Pamphlets, giving full 
description, will be mailed free by address- 
ing ln Littlefield Stove Works, Albany, 








SHONINGER ORGANS. 


Tue B. Shoninger Organ Company, of 
New Haven, Conn., have achieved at the 
Paris Exposition a brilliant triumph by 
their fine display of musical instruments, 
the judges having awarded them a medal 
for their Organs and Pianos. They are 
noted for making instruments with bells 
attached, which add greatly to the sweet- 
ness and melody of the custo of the Organ. 
They are also famous for making their in- 
struments with a mouse-excluder, a most 
valuable improvement and worth all the 
traps in the world to prevent the damages 
of mice, which are known to destroy more 
organs than use or time. It is not surpris- 
ing that the judges at the Exposition have 
seen the advantages possessed by the Shon- 
inger Company’s instruments. It would 
not have been excessive had they given the 
Company two instead of one medal. Itis 
said by good judges that their Upright Pi- 
anos attracted deserved attention at the Fx- 
hibition at Paris. 


TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 


Tue well-known house of Wilhelm & 
Graef, importers and dealers in China and 
Glassware, have now on exhibition a choice 
stock of goods at their store, No, 1152 
Broadway, near 27th Street. Among the 
many attractive articles to be seen are 
decorated dinner and toilet sets in all styles, 
decorated china tea-sets, engraved goblets, 
rainbow glass, Saxon figures, and candela- 
bras. Some French fire-proof cooking 
ware has just been opened, which is offered 
at extremely low prices. In fact, all the 
goods are sold at reasonable rates and cus- 
tomers will certainly be satisfied with their 
purchases. 


CHEAP CHINA, Etc.. Etc. 


Mr. Cuas. L. Hapiey’s Fall card ap- 
pears on our last page, with unusually low 
prices for China, etc. We know that our 
readers have been very satisfactorily dealt 
with, in sending their orders to this house, 
and we would recommend others to do the 
same. ‘The transportation charges are very 
low now, and it will be found that upon 
receipt of the goods quite a margin yet 
remains between country-store prices and 
those of Mr, Hadley. Be sure and follow 
directions stated in the card. 














Laprgs will get much valuable informa- 
tion by subscribing to ‘‘ Jones’ Monthly Ba- 
zar,” which is only fifty cents a year and is 
devoted to fashion, literature, and art. It 
is published by the well-known dry goods 
man, Owen Jones, whose large dry goods 
establishment is at the corner of Eighth 
Ave. and 19th Street. 


A LADY’S WISH. 

‘Ox! how 1 do wish my skin was as clear 
and soft as yours,” said a lady to her friend. 
“ You can easily make it so,” answered the 
friend. ‘‘ How?” inquired the first lady. 
‘By using Hop Bitters, that makes pure, 
rich blood and blooming health. It done 
it for me, as you observe.” 








CASSEBEER’S AMMONIA LOZENGES will miti- 
gate coughs, colds, etc., facilitate and Jeseen 
expectoration, and cure gee age ae Pr.ce, 
2 cents at all Druggiste, or bv mail. H. A. 
CassEBEER, 57 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 





Aw. persons who -sell Herrick Allen’s 
Gold Medal Saleratus are authorized to give 
their customers the privilege of using one- 
half the paper, and, if not perfectly satis- 
factory, to return the balance’and get the 
amount paid for the whole. It is the best 
in the world. Itis a great deal better than 
soda to use with cream tartar. Try it. 
Most of the' grocers and druggists keep it. 
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HONEY BEES. 

WE call the; special attention of our 
readers to the advertisement of Mrs. Cot- 
top, in anotber column, under this head. 
Mrs. Cotton is one of our most successful 
bee-kcepers. 


2 
MALARIAL MISERY. 

Tue floating poison-germs of malarial 
disease, through the combined influences 
of beat and moisture, have, under the name 
of Yellow Fever, ravaged to a frightful 
extent the towns in and near the Valley of 
the Mississippi. 

Under different climatic influences the 
same process is going on allover the Union, 
with, however, » much less deadly result. 
Chills and fever are now beginning to seize 
their victims for the season, and every drug 
store has laid in a fresh supply of the al- 
ways costly Quinine, but which of late has 
grown dearer than ever before. 

THERMALINE is not one-fourth the 
price of Quivine, has greater efficacy, has 
succeeded in effecting cures where Quinine 
has failed, and is prepared in the picasant 
form of sugar-coated capsulets. The ex- 
periment of a trial is not expensive and re- 
sultsin certain relief. 25 cents per box. 

AN Druggists and Dunpas Dick & Co., 78 
Wooster Street, New York. 


A WORD TO CLERGYMEN. 








FRIEND, stop that cough! Do not neglect 
a common Cold even for a day. It may end 
in Consumption and death. Rev. N H 
Downs’ Exrxrr has cured thousards, bot! 
old and young; and it will cure you, if 
taken freely and in season, This Enrxir 
has been before the American people forty- 
siz years, and has never failed to give relief 
to all who have used it. It bas won its 
way by actual service, until it has become 
a household friend in thousands of our 
best families. Regular physicians use and 
recommend it. Clergymen and all public 
speakers are its best patrons. Railroad 
Employés, much exposed to Colds, Coughs, 
etc., should always use it, Farmers, 
Lawyers, Merchants and everybody, old 
and young, speak highly in its praise. 

Henry, Jounson & Lorp, Burlington, 
Vt.. Proprietors. 


‘BUSINESS NOTICES. 


BALD HEADS 


can be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald 

spot, so perfect and with work so ingeniously con- 

Swed oe $0 appear each hair just iesuing from t = 
@ same shade an 


aan 











HAIR DYE. 


ATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYB best 
fa whe world. The inventor has used this splendid 


Hair Dye i= 37 yoers, with benefit to tte the hair and no 
injury te a ang that it is the only true and 


and applied ry 
BLOR’S “Factory, No. 16 7 reet, N 
Y. Sold by all drug, jruxuiete. seseta m8 - 








Saratega Springs in Winter.—Drs. Strongs’ 
Remedial Institate has Turkish, Russian, Hydro- 
pathic, and Electric Baths. Equalizer, and other val- 
hable. facilities for treating Nervous, Lung, Female, 
and other diseases. Prices reduced. Send forCireuiar. 


~ COX & SONS, LONDON. 


13 BIBLE HOUSE, on ah ee PLACE, NEW YORK 


T WORK IN iy ee 

IND ROR. B by z 

EASTE D CORATIONS NOW ON EXHIBITION 
STIFFS’ Piain ana Decorated Lambeth Ware 


List of Catalogues on application. 


PIANO oa 2800, only 8425. 0 ORGAN 


» onl 5. 





cost $394, v4 ‘ 

Organs, only $105. Tremendous gocrigee to core 

out present stock. Immense Facto 

= soon to be erected. Newspaper, with muh into fo 
mabout cost Pianos and Organs, § 

Please address Daniel F. Beatty, Waskinettce R = 


FINE DRESS SHIRT 


MANUPAOTU RERS, 
Mend fer Directions 













font and New 
Open Back. Patented 
August 17th, 1878, 


The New Double-Seam Bosom, to 
prevent outting on side. 


HATS. 
FALL FASHIONS 
GENTLEMEN’S DRESS HATS, 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 
BURKE, 214 Broadway. 








POND'S ETEMT,| 


THE GREAT 


PAIN DESTROYER AND SPECIFIC 
FOR INFLAMMATORY DISEASES 
AND HEMORRAAGES. 

No other known 


Rheumatism. preparation has 
ever performed such wonderful cures of 
this distressing disease in its various forms, 
Sufferers who have seg overything else 
without relief, can rely upon being ¢ ntirely 
cured by ia Pond’s Bxtract t. 

All neuralgic pains of the 

Neu ral « head, stomach or bowels, 

are speedily la. i by the free use of the 





Extract. No other medicine will cure us 
quickly 

For stanching 

Hemorrhages. Diceding, either 


external or internal, it is always reliable, 

and is used by Phy wic jans of all schools wit hh 
aucertainty of success. For blecding of the 
lungsitisinvaluable. Our Nasaland Fe- 
male Syringes and Inhalers are material 
aids in cases of internal bleeding. 


Diphtheria and Sore 


Ueed asa gargle and also 
T h roat. uppliede retenon lly asdirect- 
ed, in the early stages of the diseases if will 
surely controland cure them. Do not delay 
trying it on appearance of tirst symptoms 
of these dangerous diseases, 
The Extract is the only spe- 
Catarr « cific for this prevale = | and 
distre yg iaickly relieves cold 
in the h &c. Our Nasal Syringe is of 
essential service in these cases. 


Sores, Ulcers, Wounds 
and Bruises. iiaan'ctensing. 


ing and cleansing. 
Tho most obstinate cases are healed and 


cured with astonishing rapidity. 
For allay- 


Burns and Scalds. “Sic ti 


heat and pain itis unrivalled, and should be 
kept in every family, ready for use in case 
of accidents. 


Inflamed or Sore Eyes. 


It can be used without the slightest fear of 
harm, quickly allaying all inflammation and 
soreness without pain. 


Earache, Toothache,and 
Faceache. It is a panacea, and 


when used according 
to directions its effect is simply wonderful. 

Pi | Blind, Bleeding or Itching. It 

8 the greatest known remedy; rapid- 

HES, isth k dy; rapid 


ly curing when other medicines have failed, 


For Broken Breast, Sore 
in Sheanet The 
Nipples, & Extract is cleanly and 
officacions, and Jaother ‘8 i? have once used 

it will never be without it 


H No phy- 

Female Com plaints. stein 
need be called in for the majority of female 
diseases if the Extract Js used. The pam- 


PAE Teena es cont tenon oy 


Any one can use it without fear of harm. 
CAUTION. 
POND’S EXTRACT 12s been imitated. 


The genuine arti- 
cle has the woros “ Ponds Extract,” blown im the glass, 
and Company's trade-mark on surrounding wrapper. It 
is never wolf in bulk. None other is genuine. Always 
insist on having Pond'’s Extract. ‘lake no other pre- 
paration, however much you may be pressed. 


Le 50c., $1.00, and $1.75. 
PREPARED ONLY BY 


POND’S EXTRACT CO. 
——_ 


SAMUEL BUDD. 


Sole Manufacturer 
IN THE 
UNITED STATES 
oF 
Catter’s Abdominal 


Belt Drawers 


Corner Broadway and 
Twenty-fourth St., 
NEW YORK. 


REMOVAL. 
THE OLD-ESTABLISHED FIRM OF 
 & J. SLATER, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
ADIES’ AND CENTS’ FINE .SHORS, 
as sepeves to the ferre Sto Pence 1 196 B roadway, 
N. W. corner of 3 here they will have 
better fe a ee for making shale a owe Shves 
and keepina a larger 











Boys’ Clothing 


Made to Order, suitable 
for any from four to 
nineteen years of age. 
musustions for measuring. 


samples of mote al, styles or 
garments, with prices, sent free 


upon application, by mail. 
PIECES FOR MENDING 


‘gent with each suit. A great 
savieg of treuble pod au ece- 
yew way to clothe your boys 


POOLE & DEVOE, 


54 and 56 Duane &t., 


OLD SATTSUMIA. 


Our Mr. Collamore having 
just returned from a tour 
around the world in pursuit 
of NOVELTIES in POT- 
TERY, etc., we invite our 








POND'S EXTRACT. 


THE UNIVERSAL FAMILY REME- 
DY AND SPECIFIC FOR IN- 
FLAMMATORY DISEASES 
AND HEMORRHACES. 


IT CURES EYE DISEASES. 
READ THIS, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., August 27th, 1878. 
Tond’s Extract Co, : 

Gentlemen:—About one year ago “ Ptery- 
gion’? commenced growing upon both of my 
eyes. I consulted several pbysiciane, ail of 
them saying that a surgical operation would 
be necessary. I also consulted a celebrated 
oculist in Chicage, who agreed with the doc- 
tors in their opinion, Six months ago my eye- 
lids became somewhat fnflamed, and | used 
Pond’s Extract as a wash, diluted one-balf with 
rain-water. In ashort time I noticed that the 
‘*Pterygion”’ was gradually growing smaller. 





customers and the public 
generally to call and exam- 
ine his selectionsin Japan- 
ese Curtos, Chinese, French, 
and English Pottery, ete. 


Gilmam Collamore & Co., 


No. 731 BROADWAY, 
ONE DOOR ABOVE WAVERLEY PLACE. 


WILHELM & GRAEF, 


1152 Broadway, near 27th Street, 





nvite an inapection of their new and elegant stock 
of 


CHNA, GLASS, AND 
FAIENCE FANCY GOODS, 


personally selected at Paris Exhibition, the Conti- 
nent, and the Potteries of Staffordshire, which will 
be offered at 


Moderate Prices. 


Just unpacking, Enameled Fajence Ware, Paris 
Figures, Dresden China, new shape of White China 
for decorating, etc , ete. 


W. WALKER, 


MERCHANT TAILOR. 


I have just imported a large and Varied Stock of 
the finest English Tweeds and Scotch Homespurs 
for Fall and Winter use. 

Ladies’ Riding Habits and Walking Jackets to 


order. 
Ecclesiastical Garments a Specialty. 


Grand Central Hotel, 


671 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Pyle & :BLUE 
CHURCH CUSHIONS, 


Manufactured by the American Carpet Lining Co., 























BUFFALO L! 





soffe with stone in the bladder, 

her the Buffalo Lithia Wi 

aoe occurs now at much a ae sa! als. 
hese 
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98 THOMAS STREET. N. Y. 
LRS 


A WATE 























FOR 
wor IN THE BLADDER AND HEMORRHAGE FROM THE BLADDER. 
Case of Mrs. ——, of Charlotte, N.C., stated by Dr. J. B. Jones, of that place. 


Mrs. red composed of alternate concentric layers of calcareous 
matter and nd lithic acid, attended with occasional alarm'ng 
ater, the continuous use of Ww! 


aters, in eases of Six Gallons, $5 per case at the Springs. Of 


W. iH. Save He HAZARD Se 6 A oar Bas re 1 


N, 733 Fulton St.. Brook! yn, 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, Buffalo Lihia Springs, Virginia 


hemorrhage from the bladder. I prescribed for 
hich arrested the tormation of stone, and the 


AN & 


gE 
HEG iS 


. Ne wie Breqdway; CA8- 


and 4 ork City; 





1837. 





Factories, Wallingford, Conn. 


HALL, ELTON & CO., 


Electro-Plated Ware, Catvaah Silver, and Britannia Spoons. 


THE {* REGENT.” 





Salesroom, 75 Chambers Street, New York. 


1878. 


I then began to use the Extract stronger, and 
coutinued to do so until 1 was able to use it 
clear, bathing the eyes freely three times per 
day. At the time 1 commeneed the use of the 
Extract the sight of one eye was much im- 
paired and both were being rapidly covered. 
The disease is now entirely removed from one 
eye aud nearly so from the other. If this 
statement will be of any use to you or others, 
you are at liberty to use it as you please. 
Respectfully, E. T. LOVERING. 


IT CURES SPRAINS. 
READ THIS. 
THIrp NATIONAL BANK, } 
New York, July 10th, 1878 { 
Pond’s Extract Co.: 

Gentlemen :—1 jumped from a railroad car 
and sprained my knee very badJy, and when [ 
arrived at my bome not only found it painful, 
bat badly swoller. I applied hot clothe, cam- 
phorated vil, and other remedies, without re- 
Nef, until a friend suggested Pona’s Extract. I 
sent for some, and,to my great surprise, fif- 
teen minutes from the first appliieation the 
pain’ had vearly all gone. After the second ap- 
plication I went comfortably to sleep, and 
walked to business the next day, a distance of 
overa mile. People who have had spraiced 
limbs will scare¢ly credit this, as a sprain is an 
obstinate thing to cure, and I fully expected 
to be confined to my bouse for weeks; but the 
effect of your Hrtract was truly magical in my 
case, Very respectfully yours, 

J. L. THOMPSON. 


FOR TOILET USE. 
READ THIS. 
UnitTep States Patent OFFICE, | 
Wasninaron, D. C., Futy 8d, 1878, { 
Tond’s Extract Co.: 

Gentlemen :—I have been using Jond’s Er- 
tract as a wash for the face after shaving, 
avd among the many articles I have used for 
the purpose mentioned your Fztract is pre- 
eminently the best. It is far better than bay 
rum. I have recommended it to other gentle- 
men, and of the dozen or more that have tried 
it all are continuing its use and are as greatly 
pleased with it as myself. I believe if you 
would more generally make known the benefits 
of Fond’s FErtract as a wesh for the face after 
shaving you would confer a favor on the pub- 
lic. I have only been induced to write this 
from the beneficial effects derived from the 
use of Pond’s Extract, and you may make what- 
ever use you like of this letter. 

Yours, very truls, 
ARTHUR W. CROSSLEY. 








A clergyman in Indiana writes, under date 
of 6th August, 1878, as follows: 


To the Tond’s Extract Co.: 


Unsolicited, I send the following grateful 
acknowledgment of the excellence of your 
medicine. On Sunday week I caughta very 
severe cold after service, and on Monday I felt 
tore all over—every bone ached ; but on Tues- 
day I was seized with retention ‘of the urine. 
For six bours I suffered the most excrueiating 
agony, the laet three of which there was total 
suppression, with a constant desire, and I was 
compelled to make the effort to relieve myself, 

but without any good result. Having heard of 
your Fztract, I sent for some, and am bappy to 
place on record the fact that, after taking 
three teaspoonfuls and two outward applica- 
tions, I obtained relief. Had it not come when 
it did, J feel | could not have survived very 

long. I strongly recommend the Frtract to all 

“ae may be afflicted as I was asa sure and 

certain relief, 


MOTHERS! KEAD THI8! 


SeasipE Hovse, C. I., Aug. 26th, 1878, 
To the Poud’s Extract Company: 
Gentlemen :—Your supply of FPond’s Exiract 
came dulyto hand and is duly appreciated. 
Scarcely a day passes that I do not have occa- 
sion to use the Hxtract, and invariably with 
good results, 
Thanking you, I am yours 

WILLIAM SIMPSON, M.D., 
Resident Physician, Seaside House, Coney Island. 
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Arnold; Constable & Co. 


have open their FALL STOCK of 


IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC 
FLANNELS, 
BLANKETS, 


Marseilles and Terry Quilts, 
Arctic and Eider Down Coverlets, 


together with a Large and Varied Assortment of 
Family and Housekeeping Linens, 
White Geots, etc., ete. 


BROADWAY, COR. 19th STREET. 


FALL AND WINTER HOSIERY 
AND UNDERWEAR, 


FOR 





LADIES, 
GENTLEMEN, 
and CHILDREN, 


offering the largest and finest sele el sion of PLAIN 
and EMBROIDER#DSLLK, MERINO, CASHMERK, 
and BALBRIGGAN HOsH#, toe ey with the latest 
novely, 
CREPE DK SANTE UNDERWKAR, 
in Silk, Wool and Silk, and Wool. 


Arnold, Constable & Co, 
BROADWAY, COR. 19th STREET. 


We Announce a SPECIAL PUR- 
CHASE of TWO THOUSAND PIECES 
BLACK SILK (Celebrated Make) AT 
VERY LOW PRICE, to which we 
request the attention of our CUS- 
TOMERS and the PUBLIC. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 


Broadway, corner 19th Street. 


Financial, 


THE NATIONAL BANKS. 

















A 8TATEMENT compiled by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency shows that for the 
six months ending Murch Ist, 1878, the 
national banks charged off as loss the sum 
of $10,903,145; that of this amount $1,- 
913,757 consisted of premiums on United 
States bonds held for circulation, which 
had depreciated in value in the market be- 
low the cost price to the banks; that the 
losses charged off during the year ending 
September 1st, 1876, amounted to $19,719, - 
026, and for the year ending September 
ist, 1877, to $19,933,587, making a total of 
more than fifty-one millions in two anda 
half years; and that the ratio of earnings 
of the national banks to cipital and sur- 
plus for the year 1877 was 5.62 per cent., 
and that it will not probably exceed this 
during the year 1878, 

The idea which the Greenbackers are 
seeking to disseminate among the people 
is that the national binks are monopolists, 
that have been and still are making money 
at a huge rate; and that for this reason they 
should be heavily taxed and their privilege 
of issuing circulating notes should be 
withdrawn. As tothe question of monop- 
oly, it is enough to say that the Resumption 
Act of 1875 repealed all the previous re- 
strictions upon banking as to the amount 
of circulating notes, and expressly pro- 
vided that ‘‘each existing banking associa- 
tion may increase its circulating notes in 
accordance with existing law, without re- 
spect to said aggregate limit,” and that 
“‘new banking associations may be organ- 
ized in accordance with law, without re- 
spect to said aggregate limit.” Since .the 
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passage of this law banking is free and 
open to everybody. The country can have 
just as many banks as it chooses to organ- 
ize, subject to the single condition of com- 
pliance with the provisions of law in re- 
spect to the manner of organization and 
the guaranty of bank-notes by the deposit 
of United States bonds in the Treasury 
Department of the Government. It is only 
sheer ignorance or willful misrepresenta- 
tion that talks about monopoly, in such cir- 
cumstances, There is nothing in the law 
to prevent the establishment of a bank on 
the corner of every street in every city of 
the United States. 

But the banks are making a huge profit 
as money-lenders out of the people. Are 
they? The Comptroller of the Currency 
has for several years made this question of 
bank profits an item in his annual reports. 
The figures, as presented by him, show that 
the profits on the capital invested are not 
and have not been beyond a fair average 
of profits accruing from other business 
with a like investment of capital. Banking 
is a business—as much s0 as selling or 
manufacturing goods; and those who en- 
gage in it do so for the profit which they 
expect to realize. This is a perfectly legit- 
imate motive, and all men who have cap- 
ital to invest have aright to act upon it. 
Binks and bankers are not to be con- 
demned because they do business not for 
the purpose of charity, but to make money. 
And, if the business is so profitable as 
some Greenbackers represent, why do they 
not engage in it themselves? There is 
nothing to prevent them, if they have the 
capital and choose thus to use it. The 
truth is that since the war banking in this 
country has yielded only an average profit, 
and in a large number of cases has fallen 
far below this mark. 

The taxation of the national banks is 
heavier than upon a like amount of capital 
invested in any other branch of business; 
and, hence, the law unjustly discriminates 
against them. The Federal taxes and the 
state and municipal taxes, put together, 
carry up the rate of their taxation to be- 
tween four and six per cent. upon actual 
value. There is no other taxation in this 
country so oppressive, and in respect.to 
no other department of business has the 
Government kept up its system of war 
taxes. The banks have a just cause of 
complaint on this ground; and one of the 
reasons why many of them have largely 
reduced their capital is to be found in the 
enormous taxation to which they were sub- 
ject and which Congress has hitherto re- 
fused to modify. ‘The Government bas 
treated the banks as a first-class goose to 
pick; and if the present policy is kept up 
the result will be a return to the system of 
state banks. 

Business needs banking as one of its 
most useful facilities in conducting the 
operations of trade; and the whole people 
have really the same interest in banking 
that they have in the general thrift of the 
country. It is a part of that thrift and 
shares largely in its production. The peo- 
ple should foster banking by just and equal 
laws, This demagogic cry against banks 
has no basisin fact and is either the vul- 
gar shout of ignorance or the conscious 
lying of a hypocrite. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 





BUSINESS remains in much the same 
condition as at the date of our last review 
The trade movement in all the leading de- 
partments is liberal, while the foreign de- 
mand for our finished products, as well as 
raw material and food staples, was never 
s0 greatas now. Returns from the great 
transportation companies of the country 
show that the tides of commerce are 
moving in all directions, and in some 
branches of manufactures there are many 
indications of a substantial recovery from 
the depression of the past few years, 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The for- 
eign commerce of the port of New York 
for the past week was as follows: general 
merchandise imports, including dry goeds, 
were $5,650,380; produce exports, $7,548,- 
295. The total imports since January Ist, 
this year, were $216,619,251, against $249,- 
484,542 for the same period last year and 
$220,681,601 in 1876. The total exports of 
produce since January ist, this year, were 


$254,879, 589, against $202,722,014 forthe 
same period last year and $192,516,061 in 
1876. ; 

IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS.— 
THE CoLLEcTION or DRarrTs.—A case was 
recently decided by the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of the District of Colorado 
which places upon a collecting bank the 
respensibility not only for the solvency of 
the correspondent to whom the remittance 
in question is sent, but also for the risk of 
transmission by mail and for prompt ad- 
vice of non-payment. The suit was 
brought by the First National Bank of 
Trinidad, Colorado, against the First Na- 
tional Bank of Denver. The facts shown 
were that the defendant bank received from 
the plaintiff bank a sight draft for collec- 
tion drawn by the plaintiff on the First 
National Bank of Kansas City, against 
funds actually to the credit of the drawer. 
This draft the defendant received for col- 
lection January 10th, and transmitted it di- 
rectly to the drawee, its correspondent, on 
the same day. It ought to have reached 
the drawee in two days. The drawee con. 
tinued good until January 29th, when it 
failed. The drawee did not acknowledge 
the receipt of the draft, and, in fact, the 
draft was miscarried and never reached the 
drawee. The defendant made no inquiries 
about the draft until February 9th, and the 
plaintiff and defendant both supposed, 
meanwhile, that it had been paid. The 
defendant gave the plaintiff no notice of 
any kind in respect to the draft until Feb- 
ruary llth. The plaintiff brought action 
against the defendant for negligent omis- 
sion to give it notice that the draft had not 
been credited or received prior to the 
failure of the drawee. The defendant de- 
nied the imputed negligence, and set up in 
its answer a custom among the banks of 
Colorado to the effect that, in transmitting 
bank-checks er drafts to correspondents 
on whom they are drawn, it is usual to 
await for advices through the regular 
monthly statement, and that this custom 
did not require the defendant to make 
special ir quiries concerning such a remit- 
tance prior ‘to the receipt of the usual 
monthly statement. The plaintiff in reply 
denied the existence of such a custom or 
usage, or any knowledge thereof on its 
part. Judge Dillon decided in favor of 
plaintiff and the measure of damage al- 
lowed was $5,000—the amount of the draft. 

Partition oF Estate Dentep.—F. C. 
Julius Langbein, as guardian of the minor 
children of Adam Miller, deceased, began 
a partition suit in the Supreme Court one 
year ago for the sale and division of the 
real estate left to the children by their 
father’s will. The purchasérs at’ the sale 
afterward refused to accept the transfers, 
on the ground that by the provisions of the 
will no title could be given. This willof the 
father left the income of half the property 
to the widow and the remaining half to the 
children, none of it to be sold until the 
youngest should come of age. Judge Dan- 
iels, in his decision, refused to compel the 
purchasers to take the transfers. He holds 
that a court of equity has no original au- 
thority to order the sale of the real estate 
of infants, and that if it should allow par- 
titions in such cases asthe present it would 
virtually be repealing the statute. 

MONEY MARKET.—Money continued 
in abundant supply ali through the week, 
and the rate for call loans was 144 to 2 per 
cent. until Friday, when the demand was so 
active that loans were made as high as 4 
per cent. At the close on Saturday the 
rate was 2 to 8 per cent. Time loans on 
stock collateral are higher, with business at 
5 per cent, for the balance of the year and 
4 per cent. for 60 days. We quote first-class 
endorsed notes of short date at 4 to 41¢ 
per cent.; four months at 44¢ to 5 percent. ; 
and goed single name, 4 to 6 months to run, 
6 to 7 per cent. 

LONDON MARKET.—Bank of England 
rate of discount remains at 5 per cent. 
British consols were weak and feverisb, 
United States bonds steady and inactive, |’ 
and American railway securities irregular, 

EXCHANGE.—Foreign was dull and 
barely steady, closing at 4.804 to 4.8114 for 
60 days and 4.84%, to 4.86 for demand bills, 
New York exchange was quoted on Satur- 
day at the places named as follows: 
leston firm, buying 5-16 discount, sell- 





| ing 4a par; New Orleans, commercial \ a 


Char-* 
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#; bank 34 discount; St. Louis, 50 discount 
Chicago, par; and Boston, par 

SILVER has advanced slightly in Lon- 
don during the week, and consequently is 


higher here. The bullion value of the new 
dollar is now $0.8789 gold. We quote: 
Buymyg. Selling. 
Bar Silver (Gold) .......  ..ccerereee 113 113% 
Trade Dollars (Currency).,,...--.... 98x 9% 
Halvesand Quarters ............+s006 99 9054 


GOLD was dull at 100} on Monday, 
declined to 100§ on Tuesday, and continued 
dull at that price during the balance of the 
week. 

STOCK MARKET.—During the early 
part of the weck business at the Stock Ex- 
change was active and prices were gener- 
ally strong and higher, though there were 
no indications of an extended speculation. 
Later on, under the influence of sales to 
realize profits, the market reacted and 
prices generally declined. Friday the mar- 
ket became active and strong again and so 
remained until the close on Saturday. 

The following will show the fluctuations 
in prices during the week: 


- = _ Clos- 
“na. 


le ing. 
Albany and Susquehanna . — - - 81 
Atl, and Pac. ‘Tel Seah seqeaaaee 28 28 Pie Me Le. | 
Burlington, C. R., and N,.... 23 23 23 - 


Chicago and Northwestern. 36% 42% s6% 41% 
Chicago and Northw’n, pf.. 69 
C., R.1., and Pacitic. . 118% = 118% «118 

Chicago, Bur., and ~~ acuanatage 2% «Wy «(112% 
Col.,C., and Ind.Cen........ 4% 4% 4% 4% 


C., C., C., and I.. aes 33 34x82 82% 
Cleveland and Pittsburah. SIX 888 OBL BB 
Chicago and Alton..... -eeee 83% = BMC BK 
Chicago and Alton, pf...... - — - 101k 
Consolidation Coal ..... ... — - - 2% 
Canton Land Oo....... ..... — - _- 18 


Del., Lack., and Westero.... 534 56% 52% 56% 
Del. and Hudson Canal...... 6 53 49% = B26 


Express—Adams..... .. .... 10555 105% «105% Ss «105 & 
American io - - 49 
United States.... 49% 49% 49% 1934 
Wells. Fargo & Co, — - - 9844 
WBE. 0.000 cecccccccvcesscoce coe 1% «(KO 18% 
PIO TIE 44. cvecidscusecsdececs —_ - - 27 
Harlem.. oo... 197 137 137 136 


Han. ond. Bt. "Joseph ceceeeee MM BK 15 
Han. and 8&t. Joseph, pref.. . 
flinois Central..... 
Kansas Pacific..... « 4% 4% 4" 
Lake Bhore...... 





Michigan Central.. 71% 812 au TL 
Morris and Essex............+ a) aS a. 
Mil.and 8t,Paul .. ..... .20% 824 2% 82 
_ S 3 an PL. 1.466. 69K TIN 8 69 mK 
N. Y¥. Contral.........e.s00-- 113% W4sg LNB 113 
N. hs "aaa i -  Sipnees 6 3K O8TK BK 
N. ¥.,N. H,, and Hart....... — - - 158 
Ohio and Mise......... wee 1H ag 16 1% 
Ohio and Miss., pref......... “4% «MK OUOMK OK 
Ontario Silver.......sscceeseee 39% = 39% BK BONG 
Pacific Mati. ... cecceeeee WM TK TKK aH 
eee er — _ - 1% 


Pittsburgh and Ft. Wayne. 100 98% 100 9844 


Quicksilver...  .......66 seve - - - 12 


Quicksilver, pref..... 
8t. L., lLron Mtn 
8t. Louls, K.C., & N... be 
St. Louis, K.C., & N., pfa. +e OG =—20%K OK WG 
St. Louts & San F., pf....... 2% 3% 2% 3K 

8t. L. & Sao Fr., vas pfd.... 7% 8 1s 1% 








Wabush, ....... we 1K 18K SG dB 
Union Pacific..........006 wees 66% BT 65% 6% 
Western Union Telegraph., 94% 94 94% 96% 
M. K. and Texas..,,,......... 4 4 36 3% 


The Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy 

Company has just signed a contract for the 
purchase of the Chicago, Clinton, and Du- 
buque Road, running from Clinton, lowa, 
to La Crescent. By this purchase the C., 
B, and Q. will obtain a direct line trom 
Chicago to La Crosse. 
_ Therepresentatives of the railroads lead- 
ing eastward from St. Louis met at the 
Grand Pacific Hotel in Chicago, Tuesday, 
and endeavored to form a pooling plan for 
East-bound freights. Each wanteda larger 
percentage than the others would allow 
and the meeting came to naught. They are 
to meet again Oct. 9th, in St. Louis, 

RAILROAD EARNINGS.—The earn- 
ings for March show a gross increase of 
$189,486, a decrease in expenses of $123,- 
148, making an increasein the net earnings 
of $312,634. The eight months of 1878, 
the first two-thirds of the year, as com- 
pared with 1877, show an increase in gross 
earnings of $961,423, a decrease in expens- 
es of $539,890, making an increase in the 
net earnings of $1,500,813. All the lines 
west of Pittsburgh and Erie show a defi- 
ciency in meeting their obligations of 
$538,680, being a gain over the same period 
of 1877 of $319,208 and during the month 
Of $167,653. 

The Philadelphia and Erie Railroad Com- 

pany make the following exhibit of busi- 
ness for the month of August, 1878: 


Gross earnings......-..- eecccccccce coccscces $262,073 11 
Gross OXPONSES...........000-ee0e0 eee 177,740 65 
Net earnings...........-+-seeseeeeeees coose $84,382 46 


The gross receipts of the Philadelphia 





and Reading Railroad Company for the 
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eight months of the year ending Septem- 
ber ist were as follows: 







Gross Receipte. 1878. 1877. 
Railroad traffic » 98,308,275 97 $8,545,843 60 
Canal traffic..... «e 584,905 88 625,096 74 
Steam colliers.. . 408,742 80 489,345 20 
Richmond coal-barges... 68,019 41 90,071 27 
Total Railroad Company. $9,364,944 06 $9,750 326 81 
Reading Coa! and Iron 

Company........... -- 5,580,208 22 6,780,918 96 


Total of all... ses-.+. $14,895,152 28 $16,531,245 77 

The directors of the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, and St. Paul Railroad make a state- 
ment of eight months’ business, ended Au- 
gust 31st, as follows: 


Gross earnings for 8 months..... ..,.....---++ $5,425,956 . 
Operating expenses .,,......... ae 





Net earnings for8 months ..,..,,..........-. $2,261,018 
Interest on mortgage debt,..........seeeeeeee 1,441,989 


Balance of net earnings for 8 months ...... $819,079 
33 per cent. for a 6-montbs dividend on pre- 
ferred stock,..,.....0. ses + 420,781 


BUrplus,..cccccccccserccecercccces seccsececces $389,297 

Simultaneous with this statement and the 
declaration of the dividend comes the offi- 
cial report of the gross earnings of the 
company for the third week of September, 
showing a loss from the earnings of last 
year of $130,558, which makes the loss 
since September 1st $310,000. 

The following are the estimated gross 
earnings and operating expenses of the 
Wabash Railroad Company for the month 
of August: 


Gross earnings.......... 
Operating expenses 


ROU GUIS 566. 66 Seccisies ceccecdecsoosetons 

At a meeting in this city of stockholders 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad the 
president reported $1,193,381.90 earned 
last year and $631,302.21 expended, leav- 
ing a net balance of $562,079.69. The 
profits come entirely from local business. 
New rails are needed between Brainerd 
and Fargo, 140 miles. Nearly 750,000 acres 
of land have been sold for over $3,000,000. 

RAILROAD DIVIDENDS.—The Chi- 
cago, Rock Island, and Pacific Railroad 
Company have declared a dividend of 2 per 
cent., payable November ist; and at the 
same time 2 per cent.—equal to 50 cents 
per share of the Rock Island—will be paid 
on the capital stock of the Iowa Southern 
and Missouri Northern Railroad Company. 

The directors of the Milwaukee and St. 
Paul Railroad Company have declared a 
dividend of 3} per cent. on the preferred 
stock, payable Oc.ober 15th. 

RALLROAD BONDS were active but 
irregular. Rock Island coupon 6s fell off 
to 10914; New Jersey Central 1sts to 113}; 
do. consol. 1sts assented to 7234; Missouri, 
Kansas, and Texas consol. :ssented to 431; 
Pacific of Missouri 1sts to 1084; and Great 
Western 2ds, ex-November, 1877,coupon, to 
7134. Chicago and Northwestern consol. 
gold coupons rose to 102; New York Ele- 
veted 1sts-to 90}; St. Paul consol. 8. F. to 
95%; Hannibal and St. Joseph conv. to 99}; 
Canada Southern guaranteed 1sts to 754; 
Union Pacific 1sts to 106%; and Ohio aod 
Misssissippi 2ds to 664. 

The receiver of the Central Railroad of 
New Jersey gives notice that the income and 
mortgage bonds authorized under the 
agreement for the adjustment of the com- 
pany’s affairs ure now ready for delivery, 
aod that holders of the proper receipts can 
exchange them for bonds at the company’s 
office, 119 Liberty Street. 

STATE BONDS were dull. Louisiana 
%a consol. sold at 748@74}; District of 
Columbia, 79@784; Missouri 63 of 1889 or 
1890, 108}; do. of 1886, 1025. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS were com- 
paratively quiet, but firm. The closing 
quotations were us follows: 





Asked. 
United States currency sixes —...... 11933 119% 
United States sixes, 1881, registered... 107% 107% 
United States stxes,1881,coupon. .. 7K 107% 
United States sixes, 1865, new, reg..... 102% 10:5 
United States sixes, 1865, coupon =... 102% 103 
United States sixes, 1867, registered. 105% 10534 
United States sixes, 1967, coupon...... 105% 10544 
United States sixes, 1868, registered .. 107 107% 
United States sixes, 1868, coupon..... 1074 107% 
United States ten-forties, registered.. 106 10646 
United States ten-forties, coupon..... 106 106% 


United States fives, 1881, registered... 105% 106% 
United States fives, 1881, coupon. ..... 105% 106 
United Staves 4s, 1891, registered..., 103% 108 
United States 4s, 1891, coupon.... ... 103% 1085 
United States fours, 1907, registered... 100 


United States fours. 1907, coupon... ... 100K i. 


TREASURY BALANCES.—The Treas- 
ury now holds $349,366,050 in United Siates 
bonds to secure national bank circulation 
and $13,858,400 in United States bonds to 


secure public deposits. United States bonds | 


deposited to secure subscription to 4-per- 
eent. bonds, $5,858,400; United States 


+» 3,164,938 * 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
ng 


bonds deposited for circulation during 
the week, $750,000; United States bonds 
held for circulation withdrawn during 
the week, $897,000. National bank cir- 
culation outstanding: currency notes, $321, - 
782.836; gold notes, $1,452.920. 

National bank-notes received for redemp- 
tion for the week, as compared with the 
corresponding period of last year: 


1877. 1878. 
New York, .,..ceccsseseeeres $1,032,000 $1,276,000 
BOBtON.... ce eeeceeceveeees 1,755,000 1,898,000 
Philadelphia ........ ...... 114,000 294,000 
Miscellaneous... .. ...... 960,000 752,000 
Total receipts - ..$3,861,000 $4,215,000 


THE BANK STATEMENT.—The re- 
turn for the week shows a large decrease 
in surplus reserve, owing chiefly to the 
heavy falling off in legal tenders, The 
banks now hold $9,797,300, against $8,- 
435.000 at this time last year and $16,-. 
822,775 at the corresponding period in 


1876, 

The following is an analysis of the 
totals of this week, compared with that 
of last week: 

September 2th. Compartsons. 
GOODS 2... poses eceeeves oo 68946,822,500 Ino.... $945,100 
Speedie. .....6....ceseee..+-¢0 18,199,600 Dec... 123,200 
Legal-tenders, .. ...,...... 45,680,700 Dec.... 2,857,700 
Total reserve..... aieeues . 63,880,300 Dec... 2.980.900 
Deposits, ....-ceerees docnce 216,382,000 Dec.... 972,000 
Reserve required........ .» 54,088,000 Dec... 243,000 
inc ce sesccicnee cces 9,797,300 Dec.. 2,737,900 
Circulution..... ......+.. . 19,617,300 Ine... 1,500 


CITY BANK STOCKS were dull. The 
latest quotations were as follows: 

















Hid Asked. Kid. Asked 
America.... ... 125 — |Marime........ 5 — 
Am’can Exch. 102% 103},)Market evcos: WOLKE — 
Bute’rs & Dra... 550 — Mecbapice’.. — 12% 
Ocneral Nat‘'nl. — 9% ech. As.. @ — 
Chatham...,.... 0 — |Mecb’s rad.. — 7 

beh tnt iced. Mercantile ...., 15 

Commerce...... 117% 118 |Merchants’.. 120 121% 
Continental. . 7%) .— |Mer. Exchange — 75 
Corn Exchange. — 125 etropolt - 10 
Bast River..... 9% — assan.. 80 
First National. 360 — |New: York...... 1b — 
Fourth Nat’n’l. 95 % INinth Nat’al — 
Fultop ......... 125 150 {North Amer qi 15 
Fifth Avenue 225 — |North River. — 100 
Gailatin Nat’nl. 115 = — WEG. oeccsecsee 1% 0 
German Av:.... 70 8% ee —- wm 
Greerwich..... 9 =— |Phenix.......... 2a — 
Frocers’ ...... — 65 |Repu 8246 
Hanover........100 — ,S8noe& Leather 106 — 
mp’s’ & Trad’s’ 200 — ISt. Nicholas. 80 
Leather Manfs’ 125 — |StateotN.Y..n — 100 
Manhattan..... 186 | Trad ‘'s... 100 1 
Manuf’s’& Mer. — 8 |Union........... M43 

















At a meeting of the stockholders of the 
Bank of New York National Banking Asso- 
ciation, Monday, 22,000 shares out of the 
total of 30,000 shares being represented, it 
was unanimously resolved to reduced the 
capital of the bank from $3,000,000 to $2,- 
000,000, in consequence of the oppressive 
taxation imposed on the banks. The re- 
duction is to take effect October 1st. 

The Controller of the Currency has com- 
piled the dividend reports of the national 
banks for the six months ending March Ist, 
1878, from which it appears that the banks 
have charged off losses during that time 
amounting to $10,908,145,.. Of this amount 
$1,913,757 consisted of premiums on Uni- 
ted States bonds held for circulation, which 
had depreciated io value in the market 
below the cost price to the banks. The 
losses charged off by the national banks 
during the year ending September 1st, 1876, 
wére $19,719,026, and for the year ending 
September 1st, 1877, $19,933,587, making a 
total of more than $50,500,000 for losses 
charged off during the past two and one- 
half years. The ratio of earnings‘of the 
national banks to capital and surplus for 
the year 1877 was 5.62 per cent., and it is 
estimated the ratio for the year 1878 will 
not be greater thun for the preceding year. 
The Controller has also compiled the com- 
plete dividend returns from the national 
banks in 16 of the principal cities for the 
year ending September Ist, 1878, trom 
which it appears $11,520,129 of losses have 
been charged off by the banks located in 
those cities during the present yeusr, of 
which $1,609,968 was for depreciation in 
the premium on United States bonds held 
by the banks as security for circulation. 
The total losses charged off by the banks 
located in these 16 cities during the three 
years ending September 1st, 1878, was 
$32,410,964. The losses charged off by the 
banks in New York City during the past 
year were $5,147,319.60; Boston, $2,490,- 
197.46; Chicago, $915,084.14; Philadelphia, 
$561,676.30; Pittsburgh, $419,026.51; Balti- 
more, $368,915.99; New Orleans, $338, 496. - 
90; Louisville, $235,526.05; Cleveland, 
$222,908.28; St. Louis, $171,456.66; De- 
troit, $134,617.01; San Francisco, $52,903.- 
91; Milwaukee, $74,958.58; Cincinnati, 
$80,030.73; Washington, $33,611.53; Al- 
hany, $273,389.68. In 1876 the amount 
charged off by banks in the cities above 
named was $11,727,477.39, and in 1877 the 
amount was $9,163,358.50. 





A SAGACIOUS STROKE OF 
BUSINESS. 


THE Mutual Life Insurance Company 
has begun to issue new policies on the best 
healthy lives at a rebate of thirty per cent. 
of the ordinary premium for the first year’s 
payment, and with a promise of the same 
deduction for the second year. This start- 
ling novelty in the terms of a contract 
where absolute security is the first and 
controlling consideration stirs up eager in- 
quiry, not only from the public, how insur- 
ance, which so many have failed in attempt- 
ing to furnish at the high current rates, 
cun be afforded so much cheaper ; but also 
from the present policyholders of the Com- 
pany, who reasonably inquire whether the 
reduction granted to newcomers is at their 
expense. The very proper curiosity thus 
excited deserves to be satisfied by a full ac. 
count of the facts, and tbe story is one of 
singular interest. 

It has become well known that this Com- 
pany, like all others, has lost many mem- 
bers during the hard times, who have aban- 
doned their policies. The Company has 
bought them; but has paid a price much 
less than the theoretical value. This was 
necessary, because men who go out always 
practice what is called selection against the 
Company. That is, only healthy members 
retire, while sickly ones are sure to stay. 
Thus the number of policies to be paid at 
death is nearly as great after a large propor- 
tion have withdrawn as if all had stayed and 
the rate of mortality is rapidly increased. 
This is what is meant by the decline of vital- 
ity in a company, under lapses and surren- 
ders. To guard against this, to insure it- 
self against the increased death-rate, the 
Company must keep part of the money 
which represented the retiring policies. Out 
of these surrender charges, then, the Com- 
pany has accumulated a large fund, suffi- 
cient to meet any probable increase of mor- 
tality. To where does this fund belong’ 
For what purpose can it properly be used ? 

The company in question answer: It does 
not belong to the policyholders who have 
remained, as their own surplus of premi- 
ums above the cost of their insurance be- 
longs to them, They have contributed 
nothing to it. It is strictly a vitality fund, 
representing nothing but an increased risk 
of average deaths in the Company. Now, 
if any way can be found by which this fund 
can be appropriated to the specific object of 
restoring the average vitality, that is cer- 
tainly its proper destination. But there is 
only one way to raise the vitality of a 
company: that is by introducing into it 
new lives, freshly selected from the most 
healthy people. They have, therefore, ap- 
propriated this fund as an inducement to 
such lives to enter the Company. Out of 
it they agree to pay thirty per cent. of the 
first premium of each first-class life which 
will now join them. And, since this per- 
centage fairly represents the average sur- 
plus which the Company has always hither- 
to been able to repay to the policyholder 
out of his ordinary premium, there is the 
guaranty of its whole history that it is 
safe in promising the same reduction for 
the second year, and would be safe in prom- 
ising it for all succeeding years, without 
any further draft on this or any other fund. 
Its announcement, indeed, establishes the 
fact that life insurance can, with such 
business skill and economy as it bas ex- 
ercised, be furnished to the public at a cost 
nearly a third less than has been expected. 

The peculiar feature of this plan is the 
surprising sagacity shown by the Company 
during the long period of depression in its 
business. Unmoved by the clamor raised 
against its ‘‘low surrender value,” it has 
steadfastly followed the dictates of sound 
science, by reducing these to the point of 
safety ; and, instead of throwing the funds 
thus saved into the general stock, where 
they do not equitably belong, has preserved 
them sacredly as a distinct reserve to meet 
the special want which they really repre- 
sented. It is thus able, now that prosperity 
begins to return, to use them for their legiti- 
mate purpose. Without touching a dollar 
of the reserve or the surplus, which belongs 
of right to the existing members who have 
contributed it, it is able to bring in large 
re-enforeements of new health and strength 
on terms which have never been equaled 
before; and thus the old members of 
the Company, too, reap the full benefit of 
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the fund—not by the questiqnable process 
of confiscation, the idea of which has been 
the principal objection to the Company’s 
policy toward withdrawing members ; but 
by the proper method of filling up their 
ranks with fresh lives, and thus reducing 
their precentage of loss and adding to 
their large accumulations. Instead of 
profiting unjustly by narrowing the henefi- 
cent work of the association, and directly 
pocketing the forfeitures of less fortunate 
members, they profit more largely, but 
with perfect equity, in the wider extension 
of its noble work. 


What Shall we do with our 
Five- Twenties, 


The rapid calling in of the Five-Twenties of 1865 
by the Government, and the fact that the Five- 
Twenties of 1867, of which there are over three hun- 
dred millions outstanding ip the hands of investors, 
come next in order, is causing a general inquiry 
among the holders of these bonds as to which issue 
of Government Securities they shall select in mak- 
ing an exchange while they can realize the present 





premium. 
The desirable bonds for investment are the 
“Fours,” “ Four-and-halfs,’’ “ Fives,” “ Ten-For- 


ties,” “Sixes of 1881” (second and third series), and 
“Currency Sixes.” 

In addition to this demand from holders of Five- 
Twenties, there is a Jarge demand from new invest- 
ors, more widespread than for many years. 

We, therefore, naturally look for a gradual ad 
vance in the prices of the issues which are most 
desirable. 

We have just published the fifth edition of ou 
“MEMORANDA CONCERNING GOVERKNMEDST BONDS, 
designed to answer al! questions tn regard to these 
securities and to give full information to intending 
investors, copies of whith can be had on application 
at our Office. 


FISK & HATCH, 


BANKER# AND DEALERS IN GOVERN- 
MENT BONDS, 


No. 5 Nassau St , New York City. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


59 WALL STREET, New York, 
issue against cash deposited or satisfactory guaran- 
ty of repayment Circular Credits for Travelers, in 
dollars, for use in the United States ano adjacent 
countries, and in pounds sterling, fur use in any 
part of the world. 

Application for Credits may be made to the above 
house direct, or through any first-class bank or 
banker in this country. 


A GOOD PLAN, 


The most profitable plan for operating in stocks is 
that of uniting capital of various sums by combining 
or pooling the orders of thousands of customers and 
using them as one mighty whole, which hus been dune 
80 successfully by Messrs. Lawrence & Co., Bankers, 
57 Exchange Place, N. Y. City. By this co-operative 
system each investor is placed on an equal footing 
with the largest operator, and profits ure divided pro 
rata among shareholders every ™ days. An in- 
vestment of $10 would pay $50, making 5 per cent. on 
the stock during the month. $25 would return $150 
or 6 per cent.; $100 would make $1,000, or 10 per cent } 
and 60 On, according tothe market. Frank Lealie’s 
Illustrated Newspaper, June 29th, suys: * The combi- 
nation method of operating in stocks is the most 
successful ever adopted.” 

The Baptist Weekly for September 26th, 1878, says : 

“By the combination system large profits are 
mace in short periods. $15 would make $75, or 5 per 
cept ; $50 pays $350, or 7 per cent.; $100 makes $1,000, 
or 10 per cent. on the stock during the month, ac- 
cording to the market.” 

Brooklyn Journal, April 2%th, says: “Our editor 
made a net profit of $101.25 0n an investment of $20 
in one of Messrs. Lawrence & Co.’s combinations.” 
The firm’s new circular (copyrighted and sent free) 
contains “two unerring rules for success in stock 
operations’’ and explains everything. All kinds of 
Stock and Bonds wanted. New Government Loan 
supplied. Bestreferences. Address LAWRENCE & 
CO., BANKERS AND BROKERS, 57 Exchange Place, 
New York City. 


Syracuse, Binghamton, and New 
York 


lst M’T’GE RENEWAL 7 per Cent. BONDS, 
DUE 1906. 
COUPON OR REGISTERED. 
Free of United States and Siate Taxes. 
These Bonds were issued to pay of an old Mortgage 
Debt, the Interest on which was promptly patd for 
tawenty years and the Principal at maturity. The Com- 
pany has 
NO FLOATING DEBT 
and its 
Net Earnings 


for the last ten years have averaged 
50 per Cent. More thanits Annual Interest. 


These bonds are further secured by the principa 
and interest being guaranteed by the 
DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA, AND WESTERN 
RAILROAD COMPANY. 
The bulk of the issue having been sold, we now 
offer a limited amount. 
PERKINS, LIVINGSTON, POST & CO., 
No. 23 Nassau St ; 
or MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
No. 25 Nassau St. 














WALL STREET iswhere moneyis made rapidly. 
You may realize hundreds of dollars by inverting 


ex. am & Ov., brokers, 12 Wall Street 
New York. Their pany Financial Report gi 
information and is sent free, aives fell 


a 
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Commercial, 


DEY GOODS. 


During the week under review the job- 
bing trade has been less active, though the 
movement of both staple and department 
goods has been liberal and something in 
excess of the corresponding period of late 
years. Trade with commission houses has 
been moderate; but there was a steady de- 
mand for small reassortments from jobbers 
at the interior, of sufficient aggregate to 
prevent the accumulation of stocks. 

Corton Goops have undergone no par- 
ticular change. The demand at first hands 
was well sustained and the jobbing move- 
ment fair. 

For the week the export movement was 
1,718 packages from this port, 279 
packages from Boston, and 207 pack- 
ages from other ports—in all 2,204 
packages and for the expired por- 
tion of the year making a total of 94,- 
244 packages, valued at $5,951,459, com- 
pared with 90,001 packages, valued at $6,- 
015.154, for the same time in 1877, and 
74,796 packages, valued at $5,865,690, for 
the same time in 1876. 

Brown sheetings «nd shirtings were in 
good demand for fine brown and four-yard 
sheetings, while heavy standards were 
rather quiet. All widths of Androscoggin 
sheetings were subjected to a further ad- 
vance in price. Leading makes of both 
wide and narrow goods are closely sold up 
and prices remain firm. 

Bleached sheetings were in fair request 
and Androscoggins were advanced in price. 
Shirtings were irregular and, on the 
whole, rather quiet, though some of the 
most popular makes are still sold up to 
production. 

Cotton flannels were in active movement 
for low and medium grades, while fine 
qualities were without much animation. 
The demand for low grades exceeds the 
supply and prices of these are very firm, 

Borset jeans continued active and steady 
at current quotations. . 

Dyed duck was in fair movement and 
stocks of the best makes of plain and fan- 
cies continue very light. 

Tickings were in moderate demand for 
small selections of all the various grades. 

Ginghams were in active request for 
bourettes, while dress styles were irregu- 
lar. The entire stock of ArpKeng (dress 
styles) was closed out toH. B flin & 
Co., and offered by them to the trade at 94 
cents, less 5 per cent., by the package. 
Staple checks were in moderate demand 
and steady. 

Dress Goods.—Figured alpacas were 
active and leading makes are sold ahead. 
Other makes of woolen and worsted dress 
goods were in fair movement. Cottons 
were rather quiet, except for a few of the 
most popular makes. 

Print-cloths were in moderate movement 
only, closing weak at 3 11-16c. for 64x64 
cloths and 3 5-16c. cash bid and 8}c. cash 
asked for 56x60. 

Prints were in steady demand from the 
hands of agents, buf the jobbing trade was 
leas active. 

SHAWLS AND SKIRTS.—Shawls were in 
fair request. Felt skirts were active. 

Hostery AND UNDERWEAR. — Fancy 
hcsiery was in good demand. New busi- 
ness was of enlarged proportions and the 
movement on account of previous orders 
made up a very satisfactory total for the 
week. Shirts and drawers were compur- 
atively quiet. 

WooLen Goons continue in light, irreg- 
ular movement. The mildness of the 
weather has a very depressing influence on 
the market. 

Fancy cassimeres were slow of sale, ex- 
cept for choice styles of medium and fine 
goods, which were in moderate movement. 

Worsted coatings continue in good de- 
mand, though the selections were mostly 
for small parcels, 

Overcoatings were quiet. 

Cheviot suitings were in steady active 
demand and all desirable makes are kept 
** sold to arrive.” 

Cloakings were in fair movement for 
moderate iots of diagonal, matelassé, and 
fancy goods. 

Kentucky jeans were irregular. 

Heavy fine goods meet with moderate 
sales, but low to medium grades were 
quiet. 

Satinets were quiet. 

Fiannels were in fair request at steady 
prices. 

Blankets were in moderate demand for 
small lots of low and medium grades. 

Forretan Dry Goops were in good de- 
mand and the business for the week shows 
& movement that was quite satisfactory. 

Dress goods were in steady request for 
both staple and fancy fabrics, There was 
a large public sale of Paris aud German 
dress goods, and the result was very satisfac- 
tory, both as to prices realized and amount 
of goods sold. 

Silks were in steady movement for black 

«nd colored dress goods, with low and me- 

uum goods quite active, 





Velyets were in good demand for the 
most desirable makes, 

Linens were in fair movement. 

The imports for the week amounted to 
$1,320,485 and the total thrown on the 
market $1,790,796. 





WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THB 
UNITED STATES. 


MONDAY EVENING, September Wth, 1878. 





PRINTS. 
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BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 
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CORSET JEANS. 
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RICH DRESS GOODS. 


surnee PEER TION of AUTUM 


R DRE ABRI INCLUDING the 
f. 1&s 


LATEST NOVE 
of PARIS, JUST RECKI VE together with 
an IMMENSE ASSORTMENT ek: SCOTCH PLAIDS 
and PLAIN NCO LORE M T 
W MANUFACTURE. 


PRICES VERY ‘REASONABLE. 


A.D Siena Ch 


BROADWAY, 4th AVE., 9th and 10th STs. 


E. Ridley & Sons, 


GRAND AND ALLEN STS., N.Y. 


A MILLION DOLLARS’ 


WORTH OF 





NEW AND DESIRABLE 


MILLINERY GOODS, 


2,500 PIECES ; * 


PLUSHES, EVERY COLOR AND SHADE. 
LARGE VARIETY FANCY PLUSHES. 


TRIMMING SILKS AND SATINS. 
TWO-TONHED SATIN RIBBONS. 
SATIN AND GROS-GRAIN RIBBONS. 


Ostrich Feathers and Plumes, 


DRESS TRIMMINGS AND FRINGES. 

LACKS, EMBROIDERIBS, Erc. 
WHITE GOODS, BLANKETS, 

HOSIERY, Etc, 
FANCY GOODS, FANS, ORNAMENTS, Erc. 


OUR 52 DEPARTMENTS 


CROWDED WITH NEW GOODS. 


HAT DEPARTMENT. 


NO STOCK IN THIS CITY TO COMPARHE. 


TRIMMED HATS. 


WE WILL EXHIBIT 
00 NEW STYLES, LATEST DESIGNS, 
IN OUR 


BLACK AND COLORED 
SILK VELV&TS. 


LARGE SHOW ROOMS. 


Opening Day 


WILL BE ANNOUNCED SHORTLY. 


STRAW HATS, 
FELT HATS, 
j SATIN HATS. 
VELVET HATS FOR LADIES, 
BOYS, INFANTS, AND MISSES. 


DRESS GOODS DEPARTMENT. 


1,500 pieces of various materials, all new. 





&#” BARGAINS TO-DAY. 


Cloaks and Suits. 


New goods, new styles, low prices, 
Boys’ Suits, Misses’ Suits. 


OPENING DAY 
WILL BE ANNOUNCED SHORTLY. 


EDW.RIDLEY & SONS, 


309,311, 311% GRAND 8T,; 
58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, AND 7 ALLEN STRBET. 


ATTEND. 


EHRICHS’ 


GRAND OPENING 
ON 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, 
Oct. Ist, 2d, 8d. 


The Greatest Display of FALL NOVELTIES 
ever seen in this city 


MAGNIFICENT COSTUMES 


FROM THE LEADING HOUSES OF PARIS, 
besides exquisite designs from our own Work- 
room. 

Gorgeous Display of 


LADIES’ UNDERWEAR, 


BABY WEAR, 
FINE MILLINERY, 
FURS, etc, etc. 


Ladies should certainly make it a int to visit 
this GRAND aa hae “i They will find much to 
please and acness 


HHRICHS, 


287, 289, 201, 203, 905 Eighth Ave. and — 
307 West 24th Street. 


James McCresry & Co, 


Broadway and 11th Street, 


are now Tae Pa ah larzest and best selected —— 





of DK. ICS, both of foreign and domest' 
manufacture, that have ever been exhibited in this 
mar 


DR ESS COODsS, 
COLORED CASHMERES, 


IN ALL THE NEW SHADES. 


TOULES SHODAS BROCADES, 


D A LARGE STOCK OF 


Novelty Dress Goods. 


Green and Blue Plaids, in single and double width, 
now so fasbionable in Paris and London, in low and 
medium-priced 


DRESS GOODS 
s 


Ther show an unparalleled assortment, marked at 
mos' 


TEMPTING PRICES. 


James McCresry & Co, 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
WILL OFFER ON MONDAY, SEPT. 30th, 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 
Housekeeping Linens, 


ALSO IN 


NOTTINGHAM 


AND 


Real Lace Curtains. 


MILLS & GIBB, 


IMPORTERS OF 


LACES, EMBROIDERIES, WHITE GOODS, 
LINENS, RIBBONS, CRAPES, 
NOTIONS, CLOAKS, HOSIERY, UNDER- 
WEAR, GLOVES, OURTAINS, Etc. 








408 and 410 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


penaggr BRO’S CORSETS 


M received the Highest Medal at the recent 


PARIS. EXPOSITION, 


over a oven pol itors, Their 


foes tits rit pee h perfea P CORSET 2 (19 


ete ae TH OG over the at 

eir th 

rete ALTH G now OReaT re 
an ever, Their 

CorRs is the ‘tatty SPINS 

cges 

For sale vs all leading merchants, 












WASTE SILK. 


Sewing Silk and Machine Twist, Black or Colors 
sent by mail, 30 cents perounce. Address 


BRAINERD, ARMSTRONC & CO. 





469 BROADWAY, New Yerk. 
Postuge Stamps accepted as money. 








conform with the times. 


IMPORTANT 
TO 


CLOAK MANUFACTURERS. 


Office of HENRY NEUMAN, 
importer and Manufacturer of Clothiers’ Suppties, 


391 BROADWAY. 


On MONDAY, September 30th. we made a Special Offering to close 
out the balance of our Large purchase of the “‘ Narragansett Mill Ital- 
ians,’’ Consisting of 6,000 Pieces 32-inch Piain and Fancies, at prices to 
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W. & J, SLOANE 


ARE NOW EXHIBITING THE 


Entire Collection 


Wiltons and Brussels 


OF THE CELEBRATED MANUFAC- 
TURE OF THE 


BIGELOW CARPET CO, 


WHICH HAS JUST BEEN AWARDED THE 


GOLD MEDAL 


AT THE 


Paris Exposition. 
AMERICAN AXMINSTERS 


AND MOQUETTES, 


for Parlors, Dining Rooms, Libraries, 
Halls, Stairs, etc., superior in qual- 
ity aud colors to any of a similar 
kind imported. 


619, 651, 655 BROADWAY, 


METROPOLITAN ELEVATED RAILROAD, 
BLEECKER ST. STATION. 


CARPETS. 


LARGEST ASSORTMENT 
IN THE CITY TO SELECT FROM. 


Prices lower than ever before known. 


About ONE-HALF former prices. For instance: 


GOOD BRUSSELS CARPET, from 75 cents per yard 
GOOD INGRALBS from & cents. 
SMYRNA REVERSIBLE CARPETS, from $1. 
Entirely new and very handsome. 
Also at unusually low prices our immense stock of 
Moquettes, Wiltons, Sa Velvets, and 
Three-Plys. 


LACE CURTAINS. 
RARE BARGAINS. 


The entire range, from a NOTTINGHAM (§1 per 
pair) to the FINEST IMPORTWD. 

Churches, Hotels, Public Institutions, or Private 
amilies should not fail to examine our stock and 
prices. 


Sheppard Knapp, 


189 and 191 Sixth Ave., cor. of 13th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
¢# Orders by mail receive prompt attention. 


1818 JONES. 1840 


NOVELTIES. 
DRESS GOODS. A BOYS’ SUITS. 
MILLINERY. 


SACQUES. 

— a — 
PARASOLS. a o Fancy Goops. 
— o o _ 
SHAWLS. o o HOSIERY 


—oa 
SUITS. o a Lacgs. 


~ JONES *. 


Eighth Avenue )_ Eighth Avenue 
AND 








oa 
ova 
oa 


x 
x 





Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 





x x 
o a 
a 

> JONES 
SHOES. o o SILKS. 
RIBBONS. o ao CLOTHS. 
UNDERWEAR, o o DOMESTICS. 

-_ o o ~ 
UPHQLSTERY.. 0 AO CARPETS, 

sk o ~q 
FURNITURE. V Housefurnishing Goods. 


Fancy Goods, Glassware, re, Crockery, Bilverware,ete. 
t? Great attractions in Fall Goods now 
sbenias in all departments. reat variety 
bargains throughout the house. All Ore 
ders will receive prompt attention. Samples 
and Catalogues sent tree 
JONES, 


LUPIN’S 


CELEBRATED 


CASHMERES AND MERINOS 


ALSO A SUPERB ASSORTMENT OF 


FRENCH FANCY DRESS FABRICS, 


New and Beautiful Designs, 


BENKARD & HUTTON. 











"Weekly laket Review, 


(For week ending Friday, Sept. 27th, 1878.) 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEE.—Brazil Coffee.—The stock in 
first hands has become reduced, and, as this 
small quantity is far from supplying the 
demand, the market may be considered at 
the moment as bare of stock. The distribu- 
tive demand shows a slight falling off last 
week, as compared with the previous weeks 
of this month; but there is still a good 
country trade doing, and dealers are buy- 
ing very steadily, especially in view of the 
advance in prices and the present buoyant 
aspect of the market. Mild Coffee.—The 
stock of Padang was further increased yes- 
terday by the arrival of the delayed cargo 
of the ‘‘Ocean Beauty,” about 22,000 mats. 
Samples from the ‘‘ Eyvor” have been 
shown and are a very bandsome brown 
color. There have been speculative pur- 
chases of parcels per ‘“‘ Eyvor” to the ex- 
tent of about 2,000 piculs at 233@24} cents, 
which shows some irregularity, caused to 
some extent by the arrival B hpi bu 
at the close the market had steadied and 
was firm at 241¢ cents. The position of 
this description is extremely strong, the 
prospective supplies for the balance of this 
year being only about 39.000 piculs, which 
will be found barely sufficient, especially 


with the market in its present condition. 
We quote: 





Rio, Good, Ordinary to Choice....... 144%(@20 
Santos,Ord. to Choice............006. 174%@18% 
MUN ME Sos cinvidciccteccccecscacounss 25 @28 
Mocha........00..0006 bedasicaVaaasite 28 @281¢ 
BGlsidcddededdtcseicctcccceses 16 @W 
Laguayra....... Cedecccccccccecccccce 174@18 


TEA.—There is a trifle more inquiry and 
more animation in the market, although 
the dealings are small ; s peinecpalls however 
because the kinds of Tea most in request 
are in limited supply. Dealers do not go 
beyond their immediate requirements; and 
thus, with no speculation and the weekly 
auction sales, buying is kept very close to 
the wants of the distributive trade. We 


quote: 

Hyson...... cocsecee 50 

Young Hyson......... 70 

English Breakfast. . 15 
ed Japan... 99 





SUGARS.—Raw Sugar.—The market 
was quiet until Tuesday, when it became 
active and a very large business was trans- 
acted. The firmness with which stocks 
have been held has led to a gradun) ad- 
vance in price, a large portion of the busi- 
ness having been transacted upon the basis 
of 7 7-16@7 11-16 cents for fair to good Re- 
fining, and the market closing strong and 
buoyant at 74@74. Indeed, it would be diffi 
cult to buy any further parcels upon this 
basis. The receipts have been small and 
the stock is gradually decreasing, both of 
which facts are important elements of 
strength to the holding interests. Refined. 
—There has been a better feeling and 
more business, and the market closed in 
sellers’ favor and well sold up to produc- 
tion. We quote: 


Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba.......... IW@ 7% 
HarD.—Cut Loaf.......-.scceseeees - (al0¥6 
CRUBED v.00 6 oc 00cs0 cccopece 1% 
Powdered .........seseeeeeee on 1014 
Granulated............sseeee 914(@ 98% 
WaitTs.—Standard A—Grocers’,..... 9@ 9% 
Steam Refined A......... « 8K%(@ 9 
J Ee Fe @ 8% 
YRELLOW.—Extra C........scceeeeees 84@ 8% 


Other grades, including C. 6%4@ 7% 


MOLASSES.—There has been a good 
demand for the boiling grades of West 
India and the available stock is becoming 
materially reduced. Values are quoted on 
the basis of 33@34 cents for 50° test, at 
which the market closes steady and with a 
fair demand. Grocery qualities meet with 
a limited demand, the business, however, 
continuing to be mostly of a jobbing 
character. New Orleans.—The jobbing 
demand continues fair, upon the basis of 
former values and the market is firm. We 

uote: 


uba, Grocery Grades.......... .. nominal, 
“ Boiling Grades,....... mare @34 
New Orleans, New Crop, Ps sexes 40 @42 


New Orleans, o good. .....47 @49 
New Orleans, . best.......— @52 


FISH.—The receipts of small Mackerel 
are quite liberal and the demand fair. Large 
Fish, however, continue wanted; but there 
are few arriving and the prospects, now that 
the séasonisso far advanced, are not very 
favorable for a sufficient stock later. 
George’s Bank Cod, of which the receipts 


are chie composed, continue in demand. 
Box Her. ng are wanted, but there are few 
offering. B arrel Herring continue in re- 


quest, with all the recent receipts of large 
Nova Scotia Shore Split sold at $4@$4.75, 
astoquality. We quote: 


George’s Cod, @ qtl...........42% @4 0 
Grand Bank Cod............. . 375 4 00 
Pickled, Scale, @ bbl.......... 3 75 4 25 

led. Cod, B obl......-.... 3 50 4 50 
ap ee, 7 00 @22 00 
No, 2 Shore, new.............. 900 @li 0 





No. 3 Large, new.....seesseeee D gv 00 
No. 3 Medium, new............ 5 50 
Salmon, Pickled, No. 1., @ bb1.15 00 @16 00 
Herring, Scaled, ® box 18 

Werring, No. 18 MGGiscadecce -— 10 @ 13 


SALT—Though the demand for Factory- 
filled continues fair, there appears to bea 
slight accumulation, the cargoes of several 
vessels recently to hand remaining unsold. 
Prices are somewhat irregular and for the 
moment may be quoted nominal. Bulk 
is steady, though the demand does not as 
yet show any important increase. We 
quote: 


- 
zs 


Turk’s Island, @ bushel..... ~— 25 @— 26 

Liverpool Fine, Ashten’s...... 250 @— — 

Liverpool Fine, other brands. 1 00 1 25 
small bags, 45 ina bbl..... — 5 61¢ 


In small pockets, 100 ina bbl.— 23Q@ 3% 





GENERAL MARKET. 


ASHES remain very quiet at unchanged 
prices. We quote Pot 444@4%c. and Pearl 
54¢@6léc., as to quality and quantity. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Erc. — Flour.— The 
market remains firm for shipping extras, 
under a very fair export demand for Eu- 
rope, West Indies, and the Provinces, and 
full prices have obtained for these descrip- 
tions; but the higher grades have been 
offered freely and prices have in numerous 
instances been shaded a little. The out- 
ward movement has been restricted some- 
what by the difficulty in obtaining full 
lines of desirable brands of Spring Wheat 
Flour, the millers here and in the interior 
having experienced considerable trouble 
to procure prime Spring Wheat in sufli- 
cient quantities to enable them to mill the 
usual quantity of Flour. Southern Flour. 
—The demand for shipping grades con- 
tinues fair and the transactions have been 
at full prices. Other grades remnin quiet, 
but prices are nominally the sume, Rye 
Flour.—The market remains quiet, but 
steady. Corn Meal.—There is no change 
to note in the market for either barrel or 
sack Meal, the demand for which continues 





moderate. We quote: 

Unsound Flour,..........sssssee 3 0U@ 3 75 
State Supers ........cceseeececees - 3 50@ 3 90 
NE ING i acicddudcsnccacceacecces 2 50@ 3 15 
State a bkasssuascetxe 4 15@ 4 25 
Ohio, In and Mich. Amber noseee 5 WU@ 5 2 
White...... 5 00@ 5 40 
Minnesota, eiekaiis to oni Gacae 5 00@ 5 75 
New Process.......... 6 00@ 8 50 

Southern Flour..... Wecdaaseaeaeds 2 75@ 6 75 
Rye Flour, per 100 Ibs... .......... 2 50@ 3 Ww 
Corn Meal, per bbl.............000 2 W@ 3 75 


GRAIN. — Wueat. — Notwithstanding 
the fact that the cable advices received 
since our last have been of a less favorable 
tenor, the market for Winter Wheat has 
increased in strength and better prices 
have obtained. The receipts have been 
pretty heavy; but have been in large part 
delivered on contract, so that there has been 
no pressure to sell, even of car lots, which 
bave been picked up by the speculators 
gente freely. Though the receipts have 

een heavy of late, the stock shows very 
little accumulation, owing to the recent 
enormous sales for export in advance of ar- 
rival. The stock of Spring Wheat has run 
down to a very low figure; yet the market 
for this description has ruled dull and to a 
great extent nominal, although prime old 
continues to be held firm at high prices, 
while new has sold decidedly lower. Corn. 
—The demand has been moderate for both 
cash and delivery ahead; but prices remain 
without important change, though No. 2 
and steamer have more nearly approximate i 
each otber in value. Yellow and White 
have been neglected and prices are to a 
great extent nominal. Advices from the 
Northwest indicate an epormous crop, All 
danger from frost is over. Rye.—The de- 
mand has been moderate at about previous 
quotations. Barley.— There have been 
sales of 50,000 bushels No. 1 Canada on the 
spot and to arrive at $1.35. 4-rowed State 
is held at $1.25; but we learn of no trans- 
actions. Oats,—The market bas been dull 
and irregular and prices have declined. 
Beans.—Marrows continue in fair request 
for shipment, while Mediums are wanted 
for consumption at steady prices. New 
are selling at the prices quoted. Other 
kinds remain quiet but steady. We quote: 
WHEAT: 





White State........cscccceecse @115 
White Western........... “i @ 1 138% 
No. 2 Milwaukee, ae @110 
No. 2 Chicago, made @ 1 08 
Amber Michigan............+. @ 1 07% 
Rye: 

nn POECEC ECE dedddadcsendaue 62 @ 64 
Western. ...... Wadeeedd Geckac 60 @ 61 
Corn: 

Western Yellow, New......... 51 @ 58 
Western White, New.......... 55 @ 57 
Oats: 

Wid cacccescs CET ETC CE CET 274@ 38 
MIRED so cccccscrces qaasadsaase 274@ «38 
BARLEY: 

Ln CE PCE LECCE COPTIC CCT COUPE “ nominal 
AT ee Pere rr ore nominal 
BEANS 

Marrow, New.......... +-f.0.b. ? 524@ 1 55 
Medium, NewW..........seeee 1 55 


White Kidne a, Bev. 
Red Kidney, t ew.. cece 
FOGy WEIR soc cccscccccsccece 


PROVISIONS, —Pork.—The market has 
ruled heavy and prices have declined con- 
siderably. The demand has been better at 
the reduction, however, and a fair business 
has been done. Bacon.—The market re- 
mains quiet and nominal. The transac- 








tions have been confined to smal! parcels, 
at the appended prices. Cut Meats remain 
steady under a fair inquiry. Lard.—There 
has been a fair demand for both cash and 
future Lard, but at rather easier prices. 
Beef has met with slow sale at previous 
prices. The transactions are still confined 
mainly to small parcels. Beef Hams re- 
main dull, heavy, and nominal. We quote: 


PoRK: 

Meas, Western... ...-csccrcce 890 @ 9 2% 
Extra Prime, Western......... 975 @)10 00 
RMN Madde cccucccecceas 11 00 @12 50 
Cur MEats: 

Pickled Shoulders.... ...ccccccees 5 @6 
Dry Salted ‘ 


ry 
Pickled Bellies... 
Pickled Hams. 








Smoked ‘ 

Midaddcdadccedactues saaeuacee 

LARD: 

West., Steam, tcs.,pr., # 100 Iba. - = @68 

City, prime @ 6 os 
’ @ 7 37% 

BEEF : 

Plain Mess, bbl...... ecccccccs 10 00 @l11 00 

DR Mahe os ccdccxcaccded 11 00 @12 00 

Prime —e MOC idisndecgscds 17 00 @18 50 

) eee 11 50 @l12 — 


One eies a india Mess, tierce.18 00 @20 00 


WOOL.—The week has been rather dull. 
A number of manufacturers have pre- 
sented themselves; but the sales reported 
go to show that the prices current do not 
meet their views, or that they are satisfied 
to purchase for their present necessities 
only, letting the future take care of itself. 
The position recently taken by holders is 
still firmly adhered to, as no Fleece of good 
grade can be had under the figures before 
named; or say, taking Ohio as the basis, 36 
cents for X, 87@3874¢ for XX, and 87@3s 
for No. 1. The supply of fine Wool is 
large; but this fact does not in the least 
affect holders, as they persist in «xpressing 
their belief that the time will come, and 
that soon, when manufacturers will com- 
mence on fine goods. They, therefore, 
cling to their stocks and wait with patience 
the turn of affairs. We quote: 


pe SS > aa — 42 
je reer — 33 e— 38 

= DERE — 382 37 
1 3 Gg ee — 18 — 20 
Superfine Pulled.............. — 32 _ 37 
NEE GE dau scasceeccescceu — 8B 27 
WOROMs CORNED ieccecccccccccces — 16 @ 9 
Cake GE Ciiiaivc cccccccccccss — 22 @— Ww 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—The demand for fine Butter 
continues good and the market is firmer, 
Fancy and fine Creamery State bringing 
22 to 25 cents. Select dairies are also about 


one cent better. We quote: 

WONG CUMIN a ka céccsccaceccedscass 19 @20 
State. tubs, selections.............. 21 @23 
State, tubs, poor to prime........... Ww @I18 
State, tubs, Creamery..........e00. 22 @25 
Western, Creamery.............0+- 24 @25 
Western, tubs, choice.............. 14 @I6 
Western, firkius, choice............ 12 @13 


Western, firkins, good to prime..... 9 @10 


CHEESE.—There is a good demand for 
late-made Cheese, August and September, 
and State choice and fancy brings from 84 


to 9 cents, Western selling a trifle under 
these prices. We quote: 

State Factory, fancy............eee0s 8 @ 9 
State Factory, good to fine.......... 74@ 8 
State Factory, fair to good.......... 5 @5% 
SE IE Sacnaccscnccacceceacass 7 @T% 
Western Factory, choice............ 8Y@ 84 
Western Factory, good to prime..... 7 Tg 
Western Factory, fair to good....... 5 @ 5% 


EGGS.—The demand continues fair and 
the market is steady. We quote: 
Long Island, N. Jersey, and near-by 22 @— 
State and Pennsylvania aeawdcekaaed a @— 
Western and Canadian, choice...... 16 @0 


STATE OF NEW JERSEY, 


WARREN COUNTY, 
FIVE PER CENT. BONDS, 
PAYABLE YEARLY, FROM 1880 TO 1888, 
FOR SALE BY 


CEO. K. SISTARE, 


NO. 17 NASSAU STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Issued in pursuance of Acts of State Legislature 
approved March 9th, 1877, and Murch 20th, 1878. 
TOR CI GG oda vnncdcndancegcatevdcgcques $175,00 





Price, 100% and accrued interest. 


NEW YORK SAVINGS BANK, corner 8th 
Ave, and l4th Street. Interest commencing from 
the Ist of ss month, Assets, $3,519,126.16. sur 


plus, $515,41 
RICHARD H. BOL L, President, 
C. W. BRINCKERHOFY, secretary 


Profits in 30 Days on $ 25 
0 








A judicious investment 
in Stocks (Options or Privileges) often abies t pt 
hours. Full details and oneal Stock Bxcha = 
ports free. Address T. POTTER wiG Gut co, 
ankers, 35 Wall Street, New Yor 


AHEAD ALL THETIME. The very 
TEAS best fresh goods direct from the im- 
i 





porters at half the usual cost. Best pian 

to Club Agents and large buyers. All 
express charges paid. Quality guaranteed. New 
terms free. 


THE CREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P.-O. Box 4235. 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


r —The choicest in the world —lmportere 
TE AS, priece—Larment C _ ny in Amer price 
staple article—pleases every e con’ ey 
increasing—Agen's wanted aoe Fwhere—best ind 
ments don't waste time—send e Greet jar to 

ROB’T WELLS, 43 Vesey St., N. Y., P.-O. Box 1287 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
Bost quality wast: BLre end 2 Fane’ piberel mi meas- 
288 North Second Street, Ph: ladeiphia 














Insurance. 


Insurance Editor wt gwe to the subscribers of THE 
INDEPENDENT imformation as to the legal value of 
their polictes, according to the New York Standard, 
and wul answer confidentially, by mat, any inquiries 
as to the standing of companies. Great care must be 
taken to give a complete description of the policy: 
(1) as to age of insurer at tissue of policy, (2)num- 
ber of premiums paid, (3) amount of policy, (4) 
amount of premium, and (5) kind of policy. Inclose 
stamped and addressed envelope. 





PAY OR PETER OUT. 


Tue following article from the St. Louis 
Times should be read by all persons who 
believe that the co-operative imitation is a 
fair substitute for life insurance. It is 
simply a question of time with all such 
corporations, and it will only serve the 
public if the yellow fever happens to put 
a = to them at an early day: 


‘** There is one feature of the sc ourge in 
the Soutb which is beginning to receive a 
good deal of attention. That is the test 
which the excessive mortality brings upon 
the various mutual benefit societies. Since 
the numerous failures of life insurance 
companies bave bred general distrust and 
want of confidence in that plan of provid- 
ing for the future, old mutual benefit or- 
gavizations have grown into great popular 
ity and new ones have sprung up by the 
score. The principle on which these or- 
ganizations stand is that of providing 
mutual insurance, shorn of as much ex- 
pense as possible. They provide that a 
sum varying from $3,000 down shall be 
paid tothe family or hei:s of a member 
upon his death, and this money is raised by 
an assessment upon the other members of 
the organization or a division of it, 

“With only ordinary mortality to meet, 
these societies have sprung up and fiour- 
ished like a banyan tree. The yellow tever 
epidemic has brought the first genuine test 
of their stability, and the result will be 
watched with public interest. The mortal 
ity of memoers of these orders in Southern 
cities is, as a rule, far beyond the ability 
of the city or stale divisions to cope 
with, and the supreme lodges are com- 
mencing to take action. One of the first 
to meet the probiem is the Ancient Order 
of United Workmen, which has lost beavi- 
ly from its membership. The Supreme 
Master secently culled a meeting of lead- 
ing officers of the order in Cincinnati, and, 
us a result of this meeting, an earnest ad- 
dress is being sent out to ‘ members of the 
order wherever dispersed.’ 

**Mr. William C. Richardson, Grand Re 
corder for Missouri, showed one of these 
addresses to a Jimes reporter yesterday, 
and from it an extract is mude showing 
how grave the situition is felt to be, and 
what the plans are for preserving the in- 
tegrity and indeed the very existence of 
the order: 

‘***A horrible scourge of disease sweeping 
over a portion of our common country has 
left in its track inconceivable misery, sor- 
row, and distress among our brethren in 
various portions of the country, especially 
in the South. The most plaintive and af- 
fecting petitions for aid are continually 
brought to us, and these appeals are sup- 
ported and intensified by every considera- 
tion of humanity, fraternity, and mercy. 
Already one town has been left, and others 
may yet be made as desolate as I'yre and 
Sidon. 

*** This deadly disaster imposes upon the 
Supreme Lodge very clear, yet manifold 
and imperative duties, A large numper of 
deaths have already occurred ia the lodges 
under the immediate jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Lodge, for which it is bound to 
provide. The obligation taken at our 
ultars will not permii us to disregard the 
sorrows and sufferings of our brothers’ 
widows and orphans, nor should bumanity 
hesitate to alleviate the woes of the fever- 
stricken people, Yet it must be evident to 
every reflecting brother that this sad emer- 
gency cannot be met and overcome by the 
unaided efforts of the Supreme Lodge with- 
out sacrifices almost involving its ruin and 
cruel und neediess delay. The utmost 
struggles of the Supreme l.odge, without 
your warm-hearted, fraternal assistance, 
can only furnish slow, doled out, and par- 
tial relief. 

*** In this fearful and extraordinary time 
our mutual beneficiary organization, like 
others of its class, dependent in part upon 
its capital of brotherly sympathy, is on 
tria] with respect to the firmness of its cor- 
ner stones and foundation. Suffering such 
an uvexampled calamity, we confidently 
appeal to you for aid, believing that your 
own individual and pecuniary interests will 
be best served by ma ntainiog the integrity 
and fair fame of the order. We are alike 
confident that the distress cry of the 
brothers and the, piteous appeal of the 
widows and fatheriess will be heard and 
heeded. 

‘** Aside from the reasons thus given, 
sudden and unexpected demands upon the 
Supreme Lodge Beneficiary Fund have 
been made, necessitating large outlays. 
The sum which should be provided will be 
equal to $1 for each member of the order. 
No less sum tan this can suffice. It will 
not constitute a burdensome tax upon the 
charity which we profess, and it may re- 
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turn in protection after many days. It is 
expected that each and every Grand Mas- 
ter Workman and officer and member of 
Grand and subordinate Lodges will do the 
utmost to advance the objects of this call; 
and especially that the Grand Master 
Workman and officers of each Grand Lodge 
will make such an appeal and adopt such 
measures as will secure without fail, 
within thirty days, a contribution equal 
in amount to $1 from each member of 
the order in such grand jurisdiction—this 
amount to be raised through the subordi- 
nate lodges in such manner as the grand 
officers in their wisdom may deem best. 
It is earnestly hoped that cack grand juris- 
diction will feel that the amount specified 
isan obligation of charity and of duty to 
the integrity of the order which should be 
promptly and fully met. It is hoped that 
no brother will neglect this the greatest 
of our opportunities for benevolence. 

‘** The aggregate collection thus formed 
will be receipted for separately, and will 
be used under direction of the Supreme 
Lodge officers for the payment of the bene- 
ficiary fund, to be disbursed on account of 
the increased mortality from yellow fever 
wherever occurring, and to meet the un- 
expected demunds upon the Supreme Lodge 
Beneficiary Fund. The prompt response to 
this appeal will secure to our order the 
noblest triumph likely ever to be offered. 
Can we succeed in speedily satisfying our 
obligations, it will place the standing of 
our order beyond any future assault and 
demonstrate the safety of mutual benefi- 
“—, organizations.’ 

‘The address is signed by leading repre- 
sentatives of the order.” 





AN HOUR WITH A MORTUARY 
COMMITTEE. 


A CORRESPONDENT thus describes an 
hour spent with the mortuary committee 
of one of the leading life companies, ‘at a 
monthly meeting: 





‘*A claim was presented for $2,000 on a 
policy issued in January, 1864, to Mr. F., 
of lowa, a bookkeeper, who died in June, 
1878, aged 47 years. The proof showed 
that he was ill and complaining for three 
months, confined to his room for three 
weeks, that he had suffered from rheuma- 
tism for several years, and that the imme- 
diate cause of death was valvular disease 
of the heart. 

‘The next claim was for $25,000 ona 
policy issued in June, 1875, to Mr. P., of 
Muryland, a merchant, who died in July, 
1878, aged 58 years. The circumstances 
of this case were peculiar, and were re- 
me upon at length by the chief of the 

edical Department. Mr. P. bad been 
traveling upon business inthe West during 
the remarkable heat which prevailed in that 
region in July last. He returned home 
much exhausted, resorted to a countr 
place, and after a few days felt restored, 
and returned totown, was taken with pain 
in the region of the kidneys, was treated 
for renal calculus, an opiate and a hot 
bath being ordered. This gave him relief, 
and he was so much better that it was not 
deemed necessary to advise his family, 
who were absent from town, of his illness. 
When, on the next day, his physician 
called the patient was found in a comatose 
state. A council was called; but the pa- 
tient did not rally to consciousness and 
died of uremia. One of the ~ ee? in 
attendance graphically described the im- 
mediate cause of death as follows: ‘ His 
kidneys shut down on him; the opiate 
closed them; an explosion followed; the 
uremic poison was diffused; and that 
finished him.’ 

“Mr. V., of California, a phvsician, was 
insured for $5,000 in July, 1872, and died 
after an illness of eleven days, of phrenitis, 
in May, 1878. 

“Mr. T., of Maryland, took a policy for 
$5,000 in December, 1867, and died in 
August, 1878, of fatty deg« neration of the 
heart. He was a merchant and was ill 
only three -— His age was 41 years. 

‘*Mr. G., of Rhode Island, a professor of 
music, was insured for $5,000 in June, 
1866, and died in July, 1878, aged 50 years 
of dropsy. Ten years ago he suffere 
from sunstroke, became insane, and spent 
his last years in an asylum. 

‘*Mr. R., of Michigan, was insured for 
$2,600 on a policy issued in October, 1865. 
For two years he had been subject to at- 
tacks of syncope. Feeling such an attack 
approaching, he sought the shade, laid 
down, and died. The verdict of the coro- 
ner’s jury was: ‘Death by the visitation of 
God, in a natural way, and not otherwise.’ 
This death occurred in July, 1878, when 
the man was 45 years old. 

‘“*Mr. C., of Virginia, was insured in 
January, 1873, for $5,000, and died in July, 
1878, after an illness of eleven days, aged 
37 years. His deatn was certified to be of 
general spinal paralysis, supervening upon 
locomotor ataxia. 

‘*On behalf of Mr. A. $3,150 wasclaimed 
under a policy issued in June, 1861. He 
was a manufacturer, residing in Pennsyl- 
vania, and died in July, 1878, after an ill- 
ness of three days, of fatty degeneration of 
the — — 62 years. 

i Galifornia, insured for 
$5, 500 ae We policy issued in August, 
1871. He was an agent, became insane, 





_ died of apoplexy in May, 1878, at the 
ge of 60 years 

nee Mer. J., of Michigan, a jeweler, was in- 
sured in December, 1869; and in August, 
1878, died, aged 44 years, of tubercular 
deposit and softening of the lungs. 

**Mr. R., of New York, a brewer, was 
insured for $2,000 in September, 1863; was 
found dead in his bed in June, 1878. The 
report on the autopsy was that there was 
‘fatty degeneration of the heart and liver 
and that the apoplexy of which he died 
was the result of extravasation of blood 
into the structure of the brain from these 
causes.’ His age was 75 years. 

“Mrs. A., of New Jersey, was insured 
for $8,000 in June, 1866, died in August, 
1878, of Bright’s disease. Her age was 69. 

“ Mr, B., of Illinois, had a policy dated 
March, 1863, for $1,100. He was a civil 
engineer. Had suffered from sunstroke, 
and died, aged 65, of congestion of the 
lungs and pneumonia, in August, 1878. 

“Mr. R., of Connecticut, a butcher, was 
insured for $2,200 in April, 1866. He wus 
afflicted with ineuinal hernia, which woe 
gulated July 10th. He was operated u 
on the 13th and died on the 20th, age 37 
years, 

“Mr R., of New York, — a sap 
dated October, 1856, for $5,000 € ate 
his dinner as ‘usual, soon afterward laid 
down, in about five ‘minutes atlempted to 
rise, fell back, and expired. The verdict 
ut the coroner's inquest was that valvular 
disease of the heart was the cause. He 
was 60 years old. 

“Mr, U., of Michigan, wus insured in 
August, 1869, for $2,000. He was a butch- 
er, und died in August, 1878, aged 45 
years. 

‘*The most remarkable case before the 
Committee was a claim in behalf of Mr. T., 
of Pennsylvania, a druggist, who was in- 
sured for $10,000 on March 28th, 1878, and 
died on Aug. 9th, 1878, at 35 years of age. 
The case was, of course, very carefully in- 
vestigated. it appeared tnat Mr. T. bad 
complained of headache for some days. 
Oo the morning of bis death he arose at an 
early hour, complained to his room-mate of 
the severity of his headache ; went into the 
bath-room, turned on the water, and then 
called to his friend saying that he could not 
open hiseyes. His friend hastened to him, 
pulled his eyes open, but they immediately 
closed again. He thenbathed them, with- 
out effect; then curried Mr. T. to his bed. 
He seemed conscious, but was unable to 
talk, and in a few moments died. An 
autopsy revealed the facts thut the liver 
was congested, that there was serous effu- 
sion at the bare of the brain, some pus im 
mediately undcr the vault of tue skull, aod 
the brain was congested. The coroner’s 
verdict was that he died of apoplexy. His 
 _or assigned overwork as the cause. 

this case a policy of $10,000 became 
payable in 134 days after the insurance 
had been effected. There was no reason to 
suppose that the deceased had made any 
false representation or concealment as to 
his physical history and condition at the 
time of effecting the insurance. 

—_——E 


INSURANCE NOTES. 


SEL¥ -PRESERVATION 18 the first law of 
Nature. That this adage is true and just 
is universally conceded. It could easily 
be shown that the existence of the whole 
social fabric depends upon the existence of 
each individual atom of which it is com- 
posed. This being so, and a man’s wife 
and children being the best and dearest 
part of self, the inference is irresistible 
that their preservation from starvation and 
death is necessarily included in that self- 
preservation which is rightly proclaimed 
to be the primal law. The inception, 
growth, and prosperous condition of life 
insurance institutions, and all similar bene- 
ficial orders having in view the preservation 
of those who are nearest and dearest to us 
after death shall have re:noved us from this 
spbere of activity, declare far louder than 
words that deep down in_ the 
human heart the instinctive acknowledg- 
ment of this law of self-preservation in- 
cludes the preservation of wife and chil- 
dren. Butthe means of carryiog out this 
best phase of the law of self-preservation 
is not always present to the inquiring mind. 
Hence, we urge upon all the method that 
life insurance offers to all. We would 
say to every man or woman who is in re- 
ceipt of any income, whether from daily 
labor or from fixed capital in the form of 
investments derived from inheritance : In- 
sure your life for what you can spare from 
your daily necessities. Cut down what- 
ever of your expenses you do not abso- 
lutely require, and invest your saving in a 
life policy. You will thus follow the law 
of self-preservation in its most beneficent 
phase.—Hechange. 

—The last report of the San Francisco 
coroners shows that for the year ending 
June 30th there were 104 cases of self- 
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destruction in that city, or nearly one for 


-every three days in the year. This does 


not include the missing persons, who are 
thought to have drowned themselves, nor 
many supposed deaths by suicide among 
the Chinese, which were kept from the 
coroner's knowledge. Compared with 
Brooklyn, the ratio of suicides in San 
Francisco is three to one; and with Phila- 
delphia, five to one. ‘‘It is doubtful,” says 
a San Francisco paper, ‘‘ whether the sui- 
cidal tendency in San Franciseo the past 
year has been surpassed in any other city 
in Christendom, not excepting Paris and 
Florence, where suicide has been consid- 
ered to prevail as an epidemic.” In search- 
ing for an explanation of this abnormal 
tendency, the coroner thinks the unusual 
political agitation in California during the 
year may bave bad something to do with 
it; but the bonanza business, he is con- 
vinced, is the chief cause. A disgust of 
life has been steadily growing in San Fran- 
cisco ever since the first development of 


the Comstock Lode, and this conviction is 
strengthened by the fact that June is the 
month most prolific of suicides, and the 
period too when the crises in mining 
stocks most generally occur. 


—According to the New York World, the 
three Tammany senators who voted for the 
acquitta] of Insurance Superintendent John 
F. Smyth have been provided with ap 
pointments. Senator Ecclesine has been 
selected to examine the affairs of the 
Home Life Insurance Company. An ap- 
pointment has been made for Senator 
Hogan and another for Senator Wagstaff. 
The World aptly says: 

‘Inquisitive people will be inclined to 
ask whether these appointments were ar- 
raoged before the vole was taken on the 
charges in the senate.”—Chronicle. 


INSURANCE 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Incorporated 1845. Purely Mutual. 
stk APPROVE. rome OF Pouce Ce 


STATEMENT 
Meu oF y 


LEWIS C. CROVER, President, 
JA. B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Sec’ys. 
BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasurer. 
B. J. MILLER, Actuary. 


PRINCFIEL 


F. AND M. 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
SPRINGFIELD. ..... MASSACHUSETTS. 


‘ash Capital cn Pi ss eeeeeses $750,000 00 
econve in al 


Net Sur bNe  ce cs BOO ORD BE 


Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1878 #1, 6° $36,029 71 
DWIGHT R. SMITH, President. 
eanvunns, Bat L, Secretary. 
EW J. A ag I, Treasurer. 
WESTRRN DEES RTMENT........ CHIC AGS, ILL. 
HARDING. Ganceah Agent. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nes. 261, 26:2, 263, and 264 Broadway, cor. 
Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,827,176.52. 


i if atures of this Company are ABs¢ 
LUTH SEO fOURITY KCONOMICAL MANAGEMENT 
and TIBERALITY TO THE INSURED. 

















All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 
yRALIBGH, 8 Jaume BUELL, Pres.dent 
Cc. P. AL . Secre 
GEO. i. BURFORD, Actuary 


Established A. D. 1850. 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Co., 


156 BROADWAY, New York, 
HAS PAID 


$7,400,000 - Pails; 


HAS PAID 


$4,900, 000 Rothe ms e 


HAS A SURPLUS OF 


$1,700,000 wuadicifies 


by New York Standard of Valuation. 
INE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THI8 
ee COMPANY. 


HENRY STOKES, PResipEnt. 
“C.Y. WEMPLE, 8. N. STEBINS, 


‘President. Act 
HALSEY, EE. Bt ‘OkKS, 
JL. , - 





uary 
TO eat See's 


OFEIGELOF THE ¢ 1 BLA Nv 
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THE 


CASH CAPITAL, 
Reserve for Reinsurance, 

Reserve for Unpaid Losses, 
Net Surplus, - 


TOTAL ASSETS, 





NEW YORK LIFE 
Insurance Company, 


346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





AN OLD COMPANY. 


Organized 1845. Purely Mutual, 


(NO STOCKHOLDERS). 


Dividends Annually. 


A STRONG COMPANY. 


Accumulated Assets, over $35,000,000. 


A LARGE COMPANY. 
Policies issued, . over 132,000 
$128,000,000 


Yearly Income, over $7,500,000, cash. 
SURPLUS, over $6,000,000 


Insurance in force, . . BY NEW YORK STATE STANDARD. 








A PROCRESSIVE COMPARNY. 


The Thirty third Annual Report, 1878, shows an increase of Assets, an in- 
crease of Surplus, an increase in number of Policies in force and amount in- 
sured, over previous years. 





The Company’s Building and Home Office, 816 and 848 Broadway, New York. 





THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY completed the thirty-third year 
of its existence January 1st, 1878. At that time its history was in brief and in round 
numbers as follows : 


The acceptance of One Hundred and Thirty-two Thousand Members (so dis- 
tributed over the healthful sections of the WORLD that the most favorable average results 
of mortality are obtained); the receipt of Seventy-four Million Dollars in Premiums 3 
the payment of nearly Eighteen Million Dollars in Policy-claims to the representa- 
tives of the insured and upward of Twenty-five Million Dollars in returned premiums 
and Dividends. During this period the Assets have augmented constantly, and offer abso- 
lute security in the sum of Thirty-five Million Dollars, safely invested and iocreasing. 
The presevt condition of the Company and the magnitude of its business annually are shown 
in detail by the Annual Report. 


is invited to the significant fact that at several periods in the history 
\€ ae ATTENTION of this Company its INTEREST earnings alone bave been suffi. 


clent to pay the DEATH-CLAIMS maturing under its policies. 





EXAMPLE. 
Death-Claims paid, 1875, - $1,524,815 | Income from Interest, 1875, $1,870,658 
Death Claims paid, 1876, - 1,547,648] Income from Interest, 1876, 1,906,950 
Death Claims paid, 1877, - 1,638,128] Income from Interest, 1877, 1,867,457 














{3 Such excellence can be attained only by the greatest care in selection of 
risks and most judicious investment of funds. 


2 The advantages offered by this Company to those desiring Life In- 
surance are unsurpassed by any other Institution of the kind. 


The great experience of its officers and managers renders it one of the strongest, 
most prosperous, and most trustworthy companies in the world. 


Having always beev a purely Mutual Company, policyholders receive their insurance at 
cost ; and, being ably and economically managed, that cost is low. The Company is conducted 
in the interests of policyholders alone. In the decision of questions involving their rights, the 
invariable rule is to consider not alone the technical legality of a claim, but its real justice. 


The non-forfeiture system of policies originated with this Company, in 1860, and has since 
been adopted—though sometimes in questionable forms—by all other companies. This feas 
ture saves millions of dollars every year to policyholders in this country, and 
for this they are indebted te the NEW YORK LIFE. The system as now perfected 
by the NEW YORK LIFE secures safety to the company (without which all interests are jeop- 
ardized) and JUSTICE to the insured. Every desirable form of policy issued, on practical plans 
and favorable terms. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS Vice-Pres. and Actuary. 


Cash in Banks........ 2. 0 cccsseceee ce 
Bonds and mortga: 

United States Stoc 
peas Stocks 


rt on Stocks, pa 
nterest due on lat 
lance in ee of Teal 


(market value) 





Total....c.iee 


J.H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


SUMMARY OF 


23, being first lien on Real Mstate (worth $4,315,000) 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICEKH, No. 135 BROADWAY. 
Fiftieth Semi-annual Statement, es the condition of the Company on the first day of July, 1878. 


$3,000,000 00 
1,795,689 50 
206, 131-28 
1,179,042 33 


$6,180,873 i6 





ASSETS 


Held in the United States available for the PAYMENT of Losers Aad FIRE and for the protection of 
1 


Policyholders of FIRE INSURAN 


5 





ae 











= feet 2} 


ie a 
oe 334 
“78 i 


86.1 1 ‘80,873 16 
” CHAS. 4. ‘MARTIN, ’ President. 


A Dividend of Five per cent. has been declared payable on demand. 





The largest amount ot Life Insurance at the 
smallest outiay, 


THE PROVIDENT 


Savings Life Assurance Society. 


Office, Western Union Building, 
NEW YORK. 

SHEPPARD HOMANSB.............. 

WM. E. STEVENS 


President. 
Secretary. 


Yearly Renewable Policies. 


The yearly-renewable policy isa contract at once 
simple, safe, end inexpensive. Tne protection of life 
insurance 1s furnishe tor the whole of life or as long 
ae needed, at actual current cost, exch year by itself. 
Large accumulations tn the hands of the company 
are thus rendered unnecessary and the policyholder 
never has atrisk more than the actual cost of one 
yeur’s insurance 

In this way the aa and defects of the old sys- 
tem are avoided and 
is offered upon a 
a contract of fire insurance 
wane for Circulars, giving rates and full explana- 
ons. 


oe AGPBNTS WANTED. .21 
1878s. 


“THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Cash Capital................ $400 ,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia- 
ties 779,325 44 





eeee 


wm. G. Caguae, He ~Joun SET RASS, Pres. 
JOHN HOMBON, Ase’t Bec, 


@ protection of life insurance 
lan as simple, tair, and just as is 


545, 155 72 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK, January 28d, 1878. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the dist of December, 1877, 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
from ist January, 1877, to 3let Decem- 
Saree $4,710,665 83 


Premiums on Policies not marked off lst 





Of January, 1877... ....cecccceeeeeeeeeeee 2,040,362 61 
Total Amount of Marine Premiumes...... %6.75 751,028 44 
No Policies have been issued upon Lite” 

Risks; nor wae Fire disconnected 

with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked off from lst January, 

1877, to dist December, I87T............ $4,902,331 08 
Losses paid during the same period.. ... $2,565,890 27 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses.... $947,923 86 





The Company has the following Assets, 


United States and State of New York 

Stock. City, Bank, and other Stocks "#10, 585,958 OU 
Loans secured by Stocks xnd otherwise 1,163,200 00 
Real Estate and = due the Com- 





PANY. SStiIMAlEd BE gn eee weeceeene- 617,436 OL 
a ee and "Bills Receivable.... 1,764,493 68 
Cael ip Bank ...ccc cccccccccce cccvcccccoce 255,864 02 


Total Amount of Assets.......... $14,365,351 66 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
ates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
heir legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
he fifth of February next. 

The outstand! of the issue of 1874 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth 
of Februsry next, from which date all interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
atthetime of payment and cancelled. Upon cer- 





1A. 
cer 





THE CONTINENTAL 
LIFE 
Insurance Co., 
CONN. 
ASSETS, 


SURPLUS, 
$379,602.16. 


Jas. 
President. 
A. 8, Winchester 
Vv t. 








MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 AND 146 BROADWAY 


NEW’ YORK.: 


F. 8S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS OVER 


$85,000,000. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President. 





Isaac F. Luovn, Secretary. 
W. H. O. Banrimrr Actuary 





OF HARTFORD, 


$3,4:23,783.16. 


8. Parsons, 


if which were issued for gold premiums the 
payment of interest and redemption will be in gold 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 

earned premiums of the Company forthe year end- 

ing 3lst December, 1877, for which certiticates will be 

issued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H, CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 

J. D. JON FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
CHARL pty ‘DENNIS, ALEX. V. BLAKE, 
W. H. H. MOOKE, ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
LEWis CURTIS. ROBT. B. MINTURN, 
CHARLES H RUSSELL, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
JAMES GEORGE W. LANE, 
DAVID LANE ROBERT L. STUART, 
GORDON W  BURNHAM, TAM G. DE FOREST, 
DANIELS MIL LLER, ‘fRED CHAUNCEY, 

TURGIS CHAS D. LEVERICH, 
JOSIAH 0, LOW. HORACE GRAY, 
WILLIAM E. Dobax, EDMUND W. CORLIKS, 
ROYAL PHELPS OHN ELLIOTT 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, WILLIAM BRYCE. 

A HAND. WILLIAM H. FOGG, 
JOHN D HEWLETT, PETER AY KING, 
WILLIAM E BB. THOS. B. CODDINGTON, 

CHARLES P. BURDETT, HORACE K. THURBER, 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W.H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) INSURANCE COMPANY. 
This Company conducts its business under the New York 
Sa ,r Fund — 


Ce 
0 & 102 Broad net. Cor. Court and 
. £44 Sissand°6 Broadway, B’ 'k’n ~ 











Cash on hand and In banks.. “$183,411 64 
Loans on . § and cane id 
Stocks (value $502,456 
payable on demand........... 402,460 00 
——— 585,871 64 
Loans on Bond and Mostsage 
wd Estate, worth 
ieanas - 633,000 00 
United stalis ‘and other Stocks and | Bonds 
—<— he Company as follows (Market 
Val ue): 
t eament other 
— rom = 7 * 5282.510 00 
etare ~y “EF - 20,070 00 
1,000 Snares, N. Y. and Harlem 500 
ean mine 
United States Stocks. hes teres 
Real Estate owned by the Company-— viz., 
office buildings i ast vom, Brooklyn, 
and Brooklyn, E d $37,300 
quired by ielolossure ecco - copeccocece 699,800 00 
Premiums due unpaid, and balances in 
M1 LE , ing: . a | 
nterest unpa ue 3 da 
Rents due and accrued ...........- 12,500 
ccusbieveaudédcateanad oa.a75ee8 31 


otal. 
for Reinsurance of 
Reserve outstanding risks.... 983,0 21 
forse uted losses, un- 
—. oa 


“” 


Capital ~ 
Guaranty Sur ee 





GEO. ro Bore. ere es. HL. H. LAM 479,23 32 
Ae a OMe sacigt 
Cc. ogee 
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(= THOUSANDS = 


ARE CALLING FOR 


\WORCESTER’S 
GREAT QUARTO 


PICTORIAL DICTIONARY, 


Tuis magnificent volume is offered by 
THE INDEPENDENT 48 & premium to Sub- 
scribers. Thousands, in every section of 
the country, have accepted our liberal 
terms, and are now the happy owners of 
this invaluable work. 

For the special information of every 
person, we will say that this Diction- 
ary which we offer is the very latest 
edition of this great work; that it is the 
regular quarto size and the largest volume 
printed; that it is also the best Pictorial 
edition and has 1854 pages; that it is 
strongly and handsomely bound in sheep, 
and is in every way equal to the very best 
books of its class—equal in every respect 
to the best seen at all the bookstores in the 
country. Every Dictionary sent is war- 





ranted to give entire satisfaction, or it may 

be returned at our expense, and the money 

will positively be refunded. 

Still further, Worcester’s Quarto Dic- 
tionary is now regarded by many of the 
most distinguished scholars, presidents 
and professors of colleges, universities 
and other educational institutions, edi- 
tors of the most popular newspapers and 
magazines, and others in the highest Jiter- 
ary positions, as by far the ablest, most 
reliable, and best Dictionary published in 
the English language—here or in Europe. 
It is growing rapidly in popularity day by 
day and year by year, and its sale has 
never been so large as now. Other diction 
aries are laid aside in all directions, and 
Worcester is accepted as the standard work 
for practical use. No other newspaper, 
either secular or religious, has ever offered 
such a valuable premium on such favorable 
terms to its subscribers. 

Any person who will send us 
One New Subscriber for Three Years, 

/ with $9; or 
Three New Subscribers for One Year, 

and $9; or 

A renewal of an Old Subscription (if not 
in arrears) for Three Years, and $9; or 

One renewal of an Old Subscription, if not 
in arrears, and two New Subscribers 
and $9, can have this Dictionary; 

Or, to be still more definite, any person, 
whether an old or a new Subscriber, can 
receive this Dictionary,asa PRESENT, 
by sending us $9 for Three Years 
subscription, strictly in advance. 

The Dictionary will be delivered at our 
office, or in Philadelphia free, or be sent by 
express or otherwise, as may be ordered, 
at the expense of the subscriber. 

The names of Subscribers sent us are 
all registered as received, and the Dic- 
tionary will be delivered in accordance 
therewith, im regular order. No more 
appropriate or useful gift could be desired 
for ason or daughter or friend than this; 
and it now can be had, practically, for 
nothing. It is a book for daily use, and is 
worth as an educator a whole library of 
ordinary trash called books. Every family, 
every office, and every student should have 
this vast treasure-house of knowledge. It 
will pay a dividend every day of the year 
and every hour of the day—and will not 
stop payment, either. 

The following extracts from avery few 
of the letters just received will show 

what is thought of this great Premium, 
which is now within the reach of everybody. 
Such unqualified testimony never was seen 
before in any newspaper. We are sorry 
we have not room to print thousands, in 
stead of hundreds, of these letters, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


a ) 


La Granae, Inp., Sept. 28d, 1878. 

The Dixionary has come and ant I happee— 
my sakes what a valerable preasunt fer takin 
THE INDEEPENDUNT threa year—wby I never 
shall forget you—if I do you may give me two 
shilings. I cant calcerlate bow you ean aford 
it—unles you do rome of the printin for the 
Lipincots and kinder go in spux with them. 
But what a blesin in ones famerly—only as my 
wife wants to be reedin it ol the while and as 
I do to gueas I must tri and get anotherone— 
80 We can have One a pease—why I think so 
much of it I wont to take it to bed with me 
evry nite and the furstest thing I thiok of in 
the morvin is my nu dicshunarie—Now if I 
wont tieu no how a word is spelled I can 
rezort rite tu that and pot havter holler across 
the rume to my Wife—fer she is a rite down 
gud speler I asure you. 1 cant thank you 
enuff fer it and if you wuz hear now you mite 
eat all the Wartermelons you wont fer we have 
them so plenterfuly that they are wasteing— 
ant ittoo bad. If you ever Rome out this way 
we (that meens me and my Wife) will be glad 
to cee you and we shal take sutch gud kare of 
tbe Dictcianary that we shant be achamed to 
shoitto yer, IfI can get sum subskribers fur 
your exseadinyly valerable paper I am agoing 
too do so for I wont anuther of them dictona- 
ries bephore they are all gone but then I sup- 
pose if they wur a] gone—you would not hez- 
ertate tu print one for me if I shud cend for 
wun—as I am now the same as a oald skrubri- 
der and my inflewense may be of sutch a karec- 
tur that your sirculashun mite be graitly 
effected by me—May you suceead in yur lorder- 
ful undertakin until you shal hav more than 
a thowsund subskrybers—whben every famerly 
ou this wide erth s1al bave THE INDEKEPENDUNT 
a Dixunary and a Dorg to bles there solurtary 
hoams with is the wish of your frend, 

R. 8. HUBBARD. 
P, 8.—The R stands fur Ritchurd. 


Perry, Iuu., Sept. 12:h, 1578. 

[ report the reception of your Dictionary. 
Worcester’s Dictionary is no stravger to me. 
I have owned the article for years. I sub- 
scribed not to get a new dictionary, but to get 
a good bargain. I reverse Dr. Franklio’s rule, 
and buy things because they are cheap; and, if 
people will believe me, THE INDEPENDENT for 
three years at $9.00, with a nine-dollar Diction- 
ary thrown in, is very cheap, indeed. 

JON. SHASTID. 


PRINCETON, N. J., Aug. 23d, 1878. 

I had the satisfaction this morning of re- 
ceiviog your invaluable present, Worcester’s 
Dictionary. It is all that it has been repre- 
sented or that any could desire. No one 
should fail to improve this golden opportunity 
for obtaiuing so large, valuable, and bandsome 
a treasure of the English language. I esteem 
THE INDEPENDENT a valuable acquisition and 
prize it very highly. J. A. CREIGHTON. 


Hiau Pornt, Mo., Sept. 11th, 1878. 

The Dictionary was received in due time 
aod in good condition. It is certainly the 
most valuable premium 1 have ever seen of- 
fered for the movey. Considering the excel- 
lence of your paper and the value of the pre- 
mium, the subscription-list ought to reach a 
million. Please accept my thanks for your 
liberality. W. 8. ALLEE. 

Rosrnson, WIs., August 80th, 1878. 

I hereby acknowledge the receipt of Worces- 
ter’s (Quarto) Dictionary, which [ received on 
the 10th of last June, I like the book well. 
It is a good reference book and it is all what 
you claim it to be—i. ¢., auseful book. THe 
INDEPENDENT comes regularly every week. It 
is a first-rate paper. 

JULIUS DECHAMPS. 


CHARLOTTE, MICH., Sept. 10th, 1878. 
A short time since I sent you $9 for a three 
years’ subscription in advance to THE INDE- 
PENDENT, and ion accordance with your offer 
have received a fine copy of Worcester’s Dic- 
tionary as a premium. We think the paper 
well worth the money, and are, therefore, just 

an Unabridged Dictionary ahead. 
E. W. BARBER. 


FILMORE, N. Y., Sept. 23d, 1878. 
The Dictionary is received, and from the 
little I have been able to examine it there is 
certainly no ground for dissatisfaction ; but for 
thankfulness you bave my thanks. The vole 
ume I have seems to be well bound and its 
mechanical part good in all respects, 
L. L. NOURSE. 


Morris, GRoNDY Co., ILL., Sept. 3d, 1873. 
The Dictionary was received a week ago, 
We have spent all our spare time examining 
its pages and are delighted with it. The say- 
ing that a dictionary is dry reading is no longer 
rue. Thanks to you for such a good book for 

80 little money. THOS. ALLAN. 

Garnett, Kansas, Aug. 26th, 1878. 
We received the Dictionary and are much 





pleased with it 8, E. BOOTH. 


|! Appie Creek, 0., Aug. 28d ,1878. 
The Dictionary came yesterday, in perfect 
condition. I bave been not o1.)y a reader, but 
a student, of Tue INDEPENDENT for years, and 
cannot get the same amount of solid reading 
matter for the same amount of money from any 
other cource. Such a wonderful diversity of 
thought snd matter is found only im your in- 
valuable INDEPENDENT. May God give you 
levgth of days, power of mind, and good will 
still to continue your noble, christiavizing in- 
fluence. Your paper js the pay for the money 
sent. The great prize you sent me (The Dic- 
tionary) is a refunding of moneys. 
8. & ZBERHART, M.D. 


SMITHVILLE, LANCASTER Co., PENN., 
August 24th, 1878. 

I desire to express my sincerest thanks for 
the Dictionary, which is, without any exagger- 
ation, truly a gift. I am perfectly charmed 
with it. All my friends to whom I have shown 
it think it is wonderful that you give so valu- 
ablea premium. I am just as much in Jove 
with THE INDEPENDENT as I am with the Dic- 
tiopary. 8. M. MYLIN. 

P. S.—I consider Worcester’s Dictionary 
better than Webster’s. I have used Webster's 
since 1866. 

ELK City, W. Va., Aug. 16th, 1878. 

THE INDEPENDENT has come according to or- 
der (a most excellent journal). The present, 
Worcester’s Dictionary (Unabridged), has 
come in good order. So yaluable a present 
with so valuable a paper has exceeded my ex- 
pectation. The Dictionary is good as rccom- 
mended. Many thanks for it. 

J. C. MORRIS, 
Syracuse, N, Y., Sept, 20th, 1878, 

The Dictionary was a surprise to us all, it 
was so much better than we supposed it could 
be, seeing that you give away so many. Please 
accept our sincere thapks. ‘The delay in our 
acknowledgment has been occasioned by our 
being away from home. M. PIATT. 

Kirwin, Kan., Aug. 21st, 1878. 

Owing to some fault of the express compa- 
ny, the Dictionary was delayed, and I only re- 
ceived it a short time since. Of course, it has 
proven entirely satisfactory. The binding, 
paper, and printing are better than I expected. 

; F. CAMPBELL. 


WATERVILLE, N. Y., Sept. 20th, 1878. 
The Worcester’s Uvabridged Dictionary, 
awarded as a present for three years’ subscrip- 
tion to INDEPENDENT, duly received. A fine 
volume. And I bave seen one or two parties 
who will “‘ go and do likewise.”’ 
E, H. LAMB. 


St. LOUISVILLE, O., Sept. 14th, 1878. 
The ‘ Worcester’’ is received. Am much 
pleased with it. Yours is the most liberal offer 
I have ever seen. Shall endeavor to induce 
others to accept it. The Dictionary is a val- 
uable and indispensable work to every student, 
P. F. KOONTZ. 


Eriez, Pa., Sept 234, 1878. 
Your premium (Worcester’s Unabridged Dic- 
tionary) for three years’ subscription for THE 
INDEPENDENT has been received by me in good 
condition, aud is worth more than both it and 
your valuable paper cost me. 
H. W. BLAKESLEE, 


TOULON, ILL., Sept. 8th, 1878. 
The Dictionary arrived safe and sound last 
week, and is in part a realization of wy 
dreams of a library some day. The Dictionary 
is just ‘‘ simply splendid.” . 
KATE WOODS. 


ALMORAL, IA, Aug. 28tb, 1878. 
The Dictionary is received, in accordance 
with your great offer. My expectation is 
satisfied and my longing gratitied. 
L. J. KASSON. 


MONROEVILLE, O., Sept. 22d, 1878, 

The Dictionary referred to in your card of 

Aug. 12th, 1878, came duly to hand and gives 
entire sutisfaction. JOHN 8. DAVIS. 
MILWAUKEE, Wis., Sept. 10th, 1878, 

The Premium Worcester’s Dictionury came 

duly. Iam much pleased with it. 

Rev. H. COLMAN, 


MANKATO, MINN., Aug. 31st, 1878. 
The Dictionary received to-day by express 
allright. $1.00 charges. The paper also is re- 
ceived, All very satisfactory. 
J. 8. DAVIS. 


New Lonpoy, Wi1s., Aug. 19th, 1878, 
The Dictionary which you ordered for me 
has been received io good order and fully an- 


swers my expectations. 
? A. DAUGHERTY. 


HaRrtTForD, Cr., Sept. 20th, 1878. 
Dictionary receiyed all right. Thanks. 





Wa. JI. PIEROE, 


—— 
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i} ™ PLAINFIELD, ILL., Aug. 29tb, 1878. 


Your valuable premium, the Dictionary, came 
to. hand in good condition. I am highly 
pleased with it and thank you for it. I sball 
try to circulate Toe INDEPENDENT. 

Rev. HENRY MESSNER. 


GiLBo, O., Aug. 14th, 1878. 
Worcester’s Dictionary has been received in 
good order. It is truly “‘ an astonishing offer’? 
to present the best Dictionary of the English 
language for a three years’ subscription to a 
paper which is alone worth nine dollars. 
if J. Y¥. TODD. 


PAINESVILLE, O., August 17th, 1878. 
The ‘Dictionary Premium” (or premium 
Dictionary. Which is it ?) has arrived in good 
condition, and fully meets my expectations 
with regard to contents, binding, etc. Many 
thanks. E. P. BRANCH. 


MECHANICSVILLE, IND., August 6tb, 1878. 

The Dictionary was received to-day in good 
order ; also first number of the paper. A 
mere glance at the book makes us feel proud 
of our investment. Dr. H. J. WALTERS. 


Lacona, N, Y., August 17th, 1878. 
The Dictionary has arrived in good order. 
We prize it much. Shall ever remember how 
generously we oblained it. With many thanks, 
Mrs. BARNA MUNRUE, 


Irnaca, N. Y., Aug. 12th, 1878. 
The Dictionary came come time since. In 
addition to acknowledging its receipt, I ex- 
press my thanks for co handsome a gift. I 
hope the business venture that sends such val- 
uable presents over the country will be re- 
warded most abundantly. 
Pror, I. THORNTON OSMOND. 


COLETA, WHITESIDE Co., ILL., | 
August 14.b, 1878. ) 


In the hurry of business, [ have hitherto 
neglected to acknowledge receipt: of your 
premium Dictionary, which came to hand in 
good condition. Accept many thanks for the 
same. Hope to strive for further INDEPEND- 
DENT honors. C. J. LONGSDON. 


Ciay P.-O., WASHINGTON Co., IA., | 
August 12th, 1878. § 


The Dictionary you gave us came very 
promptly. Weare more than pleased with it, 
We are delighted. How can you give a goud 


$10 book aud $% papers for only $9? Thanks 
are commonplace, indeed, for such liberality. 


I. A. ROBINSON. 


TREMONT, SCHUYLKILL Co., Pa., ? 
Septemoer 4th, 1878. 


Six days ago I sent you nive dollars for sub- 
scription to THE INDEPENDENT, and have since 
received first copy, and to-day [ received your 
grand gift—‘‘ Worcester’s Quarto Dictionary.” 
Please accept my sincere thanks for the valu- 
able present and the promptness in the several 
transactions. JAS. W. ZIEBACH. 


WorcrsTER, Mass., Sept. 13th, 1878. 
Tbe Dictionary came to hand (six days after 
sending you the money) all right. I bave re- 
ceived several premiums from THE INDEPEND- 
ENT; but this one surpasses all. Thank you 
for the same, and promptoess io sending it. 
GEORGE W. WHEELER. 


Creston, lowa, Aug. 29th, 1878. 
Received from THE INDEPENDENT, by ex- 
press, from J. B. Lippincott & Cv., one copy 
of Worcester’s Quafto Dictionary, io good con- 
dition, as premium on three years’ subscription 
for paper. D. W. HIGBEE. 


WINCHESTER, Mass., Sept. 16th, 1878, 
The Dictiovary was received in good time, 
and would have been acknowledged before ; 
but I have been away from home. 1 expected 
it would be a fine book, and it fully meets my 


expectatione. 
8. ELLIOTT. 


HERBERT, QUEBEC, Aug. 9th, 1878. 

I have received the Dictionary you sent me 
all safe, and am very thankful. The Dictionary 
is very pice and has given much satisfaction, 
for which [ am obliged. L. A. HAND. 

Deer PARK, MARYLAND, Sept. 4th, 1878. 

Your excellent Dictiovary received. I am 
delighted with it and shall ever rejoice to have 
it. MRS. WALTER STEELE. 


WEsTBORO, Mass., Sept. 19th, 1878. 
Worcester’s at haud. Am much pleased with 
it and many thanks. JOHN E. DODGE. 


Futon, N. Y., Sept. 16th, 1878. 
The Dictionary has arrived that you ordered 
to my address. Mrs, 8. F. CASE. 


La Crossz, Was., Sept. 20th, 1878. 
The Dictionary camevall right to-day aud is 
perfectly satisfactory. 
M. D. GREENWOOD 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Sept. 20th, 1878. 
Dictionary recetyed. Thanks. 
ALEx. B, PORTER, 
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WAITING FOR THE COW. 











BY MRS, MARY SPRING WALKER, 


WHEN the sun is in the west 
And the robin goes to rest 
In his pretty, leafy nest; 


When the air is cool and sweet, 
And the length’niog shadows meet 
Up and down the village street, 


You may see our little Kate, 
Standiog at the farm-yard gate, 
Cup in hand, to watch and wait. 


‘* Mooly cow, why don’t you come ? 
Long evough you’ve had to roam ; 
Now we want you here at home. 


‘* Long enough to do your will, 
Long enough to eat your fill, 
In the meadow green and still. 


“ Where the pretty daisies grow, 
Where the summer breezes blow, 
You have wandered to and fro, 


** Up and down among the flowers, 
Through the long, bright, sunny hours. 
Now the sunset time is ours. 


** Are you coming, lazy cow 
Yes, I see you coming now, 
Welcome, Mrs. Mooly Cow. 


** Come, good Bridget, milk her quick. 
Softiy, Mooly. Do not kick, 
Though the teazing files are thick, 


* Thank you! thank you for my treat ; 
For your miik, so warm and sweet. 
In the morning we will meet, 


* Now your bed is ready quite. 
See! the sun is out of sight. 
Mrs. Mooly Cow, good-night.”’ 

EAST HARTFORD, CONN, 


HOW THEY CARRIED THE TRAIN 
THROUGH. 





IN FIVE CHAPTERS. 





BY G@. M. 8. BonrTon, 





Iv.—A Dark Hour. 


From his hiding-place Jimmy heard every 
sentence that was spoken. At the close 
of Bill’s speech, when the strange silence 
came over the hall, he thought the day was 
carried by his friends and that the schem- 
ing had been for nothing. 

But when the tumult began once more 
the boy was on his feet in an instant, 
ready to make adash. He waited only to 
make sure how the meeting went. Then 
he crept to the door, opened it without 
noise, and was in the passage. 

To reach the head of the stairs, he must 
pass the door leading to the hall. Already 
tbis entrance was crowded with men from 
within, on their way to the street below. 
In the excitement, Jimmy mingled with 
the mob without interference, and was 
borne down the staircase and into the cool, 
fresh air outside, before he had time to 
think of bis dangerous position. Half- 
blinded a moment by the bright sunlight, 
after the dark closet where he had Jain so 
long, Jimmy looked about to find some 
familiar starting-point by which he could 
make a short cut to the depot. No need 
to seek the highway. That was already 
plainly marked by the crowd of strikers, 
hurrying on. There, towering over the 
building, arose the great dome of the depot, 
half a mile away. 

He must reach there before the mob, or 
Stand a slight chance of getting through. 
Darting down aside street, he went rapidly 
on, trusting that he might find a by-way to 
shorten the distance, for the main road 
struck off sharply to the left a hundred 
feet beyond the Union doors. 

At last he found it—a dark, narrow 
alleyway, leading between rowsof broken- 
down shanties, while under foot the gut- 
ters ran streams of filth and noisome mat- 
ter. But on he went, minding nothing, 
caring for nothing, but to reach the depot, 
deliver his message, and fulfill bis share of 
the compact. Suddenly the alley widened, 
and three ways, instead of one, opened be- 
fore him—and the depot nowhere in sight! 
Turning breathless in at the first door, he 
asked the nearest way to the station. It 
was a bar-room and two or three men were 
lounging around, The place was no more 













than a den in size and was filled with 
smoke the men blew from their pipes. 

“*The depot, lad? Little good will it do 
yeto know. The road’s blocked from one 
end to t’other. That’s a fine jacket ye 
have on, me boy. Looks like the ove a 
lad o’ mine lost.” 

The man came staggering up and put 
out his hand, as though be would take the 
boy by the shoulder. With a frightened 
cry, Jimmy sprang back to the door. It 
was shut and bolted. 

‘‘No hurry, boy! No hurry! It’s mighty 
few sech lads as you comes in ter call, these 
hard times,” 

“Oh! let me go! Let'me go!” cried Jimmy. 
**T’ve got to do it or” — 

‘**Come, come! None of that!” said the 
first speaker, changing his tone as the boy 
tried to shake off the heavy hand on his 
shoulder. ‘‘ Jest you shut up and come 
along with me. We've got a cozy little 
room here and don’t charge nothin’ for 
board.” 

At the end of the short counter was a low 
door, and toward it they pushed the boy. 
As one of the men raised his hand to open 
the panel, Jimmy, with a sudden jerk, tore 
himself away, leaving the jacket in his 
captor’s hands, and made a dash for the 
door. The men, startled by the movement, 
stood an instant and then started in pursuit. 

‘No hurry, Tom,” said one, coolly. 
‘*The spring’s on. Let him work awhile, 
and see how he likes it.” 

With desperate fingers Jimmy flew at 
the door. He pulled back the bolt and 
with a joyous cry raised the latch. 

But the door was fast as iron. 

“Oh, come! Let’s put a stop to this 
nonsense.” They tvok the struggling boy, 
carried him across the room, and thrust him 
throngh the panel-door. It closed with a 
snap and he was a pris ner. He threw 
himself upon the floor and cried bitterly, 
ia his anger and disappointment. 


He didn’t even want to think, as he lay 
there, with his eyes covered to shut out 
the picture of his prison-walls. Gradually 
he became calmer, and then a desire to 
know what kind of a place it was—a de- 
sire so strong that he could not resist it— 
took possession of him. If he expected a 
dungeon, he was mistaken; for it was 
nothing but a small bedroom, with a narrow 
window high up in the wall—so high that 
nothing but the blue sky could be seen 
through it. Jimmy moved upon his elbow. 


Yes, there was something else he could 
see. 


It was the clock in a church-tower. The 
hands pointed four o’-clock. In the room 
outside he could hear the voices of new- 
comers and soon the din arose to shouts 
and laughter and glasses clinked a noisy 
tattoo over the bar. 

The hour wore on. A careful examina- 
tion showed that the room had only one 
entrance—the panel-door through which 
he had passed. 

His jacket was still outside, but the 
precious money was safe in his vest, 

He took it out and with a pin he found 
upon the floor fastened the bills inside of 
his shirt. 

Nearly five o’-clock; and still no sign 
from the noisy revelers outside. Suddenly 
he raised his head and listened. What 
strange sound was that close by? It was 
the voice of a little girl, singing. How 
sweet it sounded in that wretched place! 


The voice seemed to come from the next 
house, and through the thin partition the 
song rose above the bar-room’s shout and 
clatter. Jimmy knocked lightly on the 
wall. The voice ceased. He knocked 


n. 

‘*Who is it ?” 

“T’m here—in the next room—locked 
up by the men. Can you hear me ?” 

‘* Yes,” said the little voice. ‘*‘ Have 
you been naughty ?” 

‘‘No. They’re going to keep me here, 
and I must get out.” 

‘*Can’t you open the door ?’ 

**No; it’s locked.” 

‘‘Then I'll unlock it.” 

“Ob! no, no! Stop! Don’t come! I 
want you to”— But he could hear the 
patter of bare feet upon the floor. A mo- 
ment later and a gruff voice in the bar-room 
said: 

‘*Halloa, puss! What you want, hey? 
A drop o’ beer and some candy?” 
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‘*Oh, papa! There’s somebody in the 
back-room, and he can’t get out.” The 
voices ceased their clamor. 

“Go home, child, and tell yer mother to 
take yer up-stairs. Quick! Run along!” 

‘*But, Papa, he wants to get out and”— 
Jimmy could almost hear them push the 
child along and out into the street again. 

‘That child knows more ’n’s good fer 
her.” It was the voice of the man who 
had taken a principal part in Jimmy’s 
capture. 

‘*Let the child alone. That’s the one 
as old Bill White saved, ye’ll remember.” 











V.—EnainE No. 10. 


What’s that? 
door to listen. 

‘* That was the reatest kind o’ job I ever 
see. Another turn o’ the fly and she’d 
been under; but Bill was on the catcher, 
and reached down witb that long arm o’ 
hisn, and there she was smilin’ in his face 
like a pictur’, safe and sound. Yes, it were 
a neat job that.” 

Jimmy was trembling with excitement. 
He had made up his mind to make a bold 
strike for liberty. The clock through the 
high window showed half-past five. 

“The little chap’s a-gettin’ anxious,” 
said the man Tom. ‘‘ Better go to sleep 
ag’in, lad. We'll wake you when the show 
begins.” 

‘‘Open the door! I’ve got a message 
from Bill White.” 

“From Bill White, say ye? Is it lying 
ye are?” 

‘““No. Open the door. 
paper. Open and see. 

Slowly the hands on the church-clock 
were creeping around. 

The door opened a crack. 

‘* Pass it out.” 

‘Not unless I come out too.” 

‘Be we all friends here?” asked the 
man to the crowd outside. 

“ Aye, all friends.” 

The door opened wide, and Jimmy 
walked out. 

“Where's my jacket?” 

It was still where they had thrown it, 
and before they could interfere the boy 
had it on. 

‘*T b’lieve the lad’s o’ lying to us. There 
ain’t no paper there. I’ve been through it 
careful,” said Tom. 

‘Hands off!” cried Jimmy, standing in 
the middle of the room. ‘‘I’ve got the 
paper here, or I shouldn’t have said so. I 
wouldn’t lie, even to get out of as bad a 
scrape as this nor to get away from such 
cowards as you. Here’sthe paper. Does 
any one know Bill White’s hand ?” 

The man behind the counter sprang over 
with a bound. 

‘“‘Here! Gimme it.” 

The man took the slip and with a good 
deal of hesitation read: 


‘* Believe this boy. He's with us. 
“ WBHITE.”’ 


It was the note tothe superintendent, 
but without address. 

“ Read it ag’in.” 

The note was read and passed around. 

‘It looks genuin’, and ef itis the lad 
must be let go. 

‘‘Tt’s bad business all round. ‘The 
chap'll blow on us and we’ll have to shut 
up shop.” 

‘« There’s one thing,” said the bartender. 
‘*Ef that note’s from Bill, I won’t see this 
go no further.” 

‘*T tell youthe truth,” said Jimmy. ‘‘ That 
paper is from Bill White, and he’s a friend 
of mine and I’m on his business. If you’ll 
let me go, I'll promise never to say a word 
of this place, though I feel mean to prom- 
ise it.” 

“Git down on yer knees, boy. You 
promise?” 

“Tdo.” 

‘Let him up.” 

The door was opened, and the men fell 
back as Jimmy passed out. 

‘** Ye'll fiod the station on the left.’”’ 

Free once more! With stumbling steps 
he ranon. Another corner, and there be- 
fore him was the depot. Crewds every- 
where, up and down, as far as the eye 
could reach. The mob had shouted itself 
hoarse and when the boy reached the out- 
skirts there was a lull. No damage so far. 

“We hold everything,” cried they; 


Jimmy sprang to the 
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‘fand when the time comes we’ll burn, if 
they don’t let us alone.” 

At last Jimmy reached the platform, 
elbowing his way along the edge of the 
building till he came to the office entrance. 

‘*Is the superintendent up-stairs?” 

‘Yes; and much good may it do ye to 
know.” 

Mob law here, as everywhere. 

‘**T want to go up.” 

*“*Can’t do it. We lets folks out; but 
none goes in.” 

‘*T’m on important business, 


** Believe this boy, 


See.” 


He’s with us. 
“ WuHits.” 


As good luck would have it, the men at 
the door hadn’t heard of White’s action at 
the meeting. The ‘‘us” to the guard 
meant the Union. 

“Can I pass?” 

“Goin. Anything from Bill’s good on 
this road.” 

Jimmy sprang up the stairs, two steps at 
a time. He rapped on the superintend- 
ent’s door. 

It was opened and the boy burst into the 
room. Just six by the clock! 

‘Quick! Up with the flag!” 

‘*What’s the matter, boy? Have they 
been filling you with liquor too?” 

‘‘Here! Read!” 


** Believe this boy. He’s with us. 


‘*Wuits.” 

‘*Up with the flag!” 

They dragged it from one of the closets. 
The halyards were fastened just outside 
the window. In a moment the flag was 
flying in the breeze at the peak. 

Hurriedly the boy told bis story. 

‘*Comealopg with me. If we succeed, it 
will give us half a victory.” 

Down the stairs they went, through the 
crowds. 

‘There goes the superintendent,” was 
cried by the mob. ‘‘It must be weakenin’ 
he is.” 

They hasten to the hotels and get the 
names of those anxious to go on. Ten 
minutes later the coaches are on the road. 

‘“‘Take the back ways outof the city 
aod don’t keep too near together,” cautions 
the superintendent. Jimmy springs up 
with the driver of the last coach. Three 
miles below the highway crosses the rail- 
road, and for this point they make. As 
they come in sight of the crossing, all eyes 
are strained tocatch a glimpse of the track. 

Yes, there she is—No. 10—with steam 
up and head-light burning and two empty 
cars attached, 

The passengers sprang from the car- 
riages. 

‘*Come! Tumble aboard!” shouted Bill. 
‘Don’t stop to prink. They may be after 
us.” 

“Thought you’d missed me, lad,” said 
the engineer, as Jimmy jumped on the loco- 
motive. ‘We'll talk it over as we git 
along.” 

Bill grasped the lever. 

‘We've got a hundred and twenty 
pounds o’ steam on, boy; and there’s only 
one thing on the road as can catch us. And 
that’s old ‘Rocket,’ with Jim Turner 
aboard.” 

The steam hissed; the great wheels 
started; faster, faster, till with a rattle and 
roar they whirled along past astonished 
groups of strikers on either side. 

‘‘Keep a look behind, lad!” said Bill. 
‘*T’ve my hands full with the machine,” 

‘“*They’re after us!” 

“Yer don’t meun it!” 

A hasty look convinced the engineer that 
they were pursued, and closely too. The 
night had fallen, and all that was visible 
of the train behind was the bright eye of 
the headlight. 

Suddenly a sharp, prolonged whistle was 
heard. 

‘«That’s the ‘Rocket.’ But Jim Turner 
never see the day he could scare me with a 
steam-whistle. Wood up lively, lad; for 
it’ll be a scratch ef we git away.” 

The pressure rose to 130 and the ma- 
chine fairly flew along. But, with all that, 
Turner was gaining. Steadily the bright 
eye came nearer and nearer, and the dark 
outline of the engine could be seen through 
the gloom. On ‘‘No. 10” the gauge 
showed 140, 

‘She could stand a dozen pounds more. 
But what’s the use?” said Bil), ‘‘ The 
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drivers are doing their purtiest, and a 
hundred pounds wouldn’t help us. You 
may not think it, lad; but we’re going a 
trifle over a mile a minute.” 

The engineer’s eyes sparkled. He loved 
his machine next to his wife and babies, 
and he fondled the polished handles and 
valves as though they would respond to his 
caresses, 

‘* What’s that ahend?” 

‘That, lad—why that’s the long switch. 
I didn’t know we'd come so fur. And 
they’re signaling. It’s beyond me what's 
up with ’em.” 

“There goes a rocket!” cried Jimmy, 
who was watching the pursuing engine. 

‘That's a deep game,” muttered Bill. 
‘Ten to one they’ve telegraphed to throw 
us on the sideing.” 

Ahead at the switch dusky forms could 
be seen in the flashing signal-lights. Bill 
looked long and steadily at the point, 

‘That's it, ef ‘tain’t no worse. We've 
got to give it up and shutoff. We'd smash 
up over the bunters I know they’ve put at 
other end o’ the switch, ef we kept this 
pace.” 

He shut off steam and instinctively 
whistled ‘‘down breaks.” A _ derisive 
sbout answered from the rioters behind. 

‘‘ Heaven help us, lad! There isn’t a 
brakeman on the train!” 

They were going ut a fearful rate, with a 
down grade. 

‘* Wonder if Mac ’ll think of it.” 

No. Thetrain sped on with steam off 
and engine reversed. They were at the 
switch before they knew it. 

‘* Hold on, lad, or you’ll be thrown off.’ 

Whether the men in charge of the 
switch misunderstood their orders or 
whether No. 10 came upon them before 
they were ready I cannot say. There was 
a confusion of voices; a dozen hands upon 
the switch-lever; cursing and hasty orders; 
a sudden jar; and then a crash, with wild 
cries of terrified men. They had let No. 
10 pass in safety, while the ‘* Rocket,” with 
Jim Turner and two score of men, was 
thrown from the track by a half-opened 
switch. 

On through the darkness and the night 
sped old No. 10, bringing her passengers 
safe to their journey’s end that quiet Sun- 
day morniog. Litile they knew of the 
danger passed ; but the old engineer, grasp- 
ing Jimmy by the hand, said, as they came 
to a stand-still inside the station: 

**Lad, we did that well, you and me; 
but the next time you can count me out. 
There wasa bit o’ bluster aboat it, after 
all, and I wouldn’t go it agin—no, not for 
the president bimself. Le»stwise, not 
while the ‘Rocket’ and Jim Turner runs 


on the road.” 
* y * 


I promised to tell “‘ how they carried the 
train through,” and I have done it. Do 
you ask »bout Jimmy’s success in the great 
city? Can you doubt it? 


Lec erianeeaineemeemteeenl 
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AN AIR-CASTLE. 


I BUILT a house in my youthful dreams, 
in a sunny apd pleasant nook, 

Where I might listen, the whole day long, 
To the voice of the gurglog brook ; 

A cottage, with wide and airy rooms 
And broad and shiving floors— 

A house with the hidden charms of home 
And the freedom of out-of-doors. 


Fair morning-glories climb and bloom 
At will by the eastern eaves 

And on the doorstep and window-sill 
The roses shake their leaves ; 

And fair old-fasbioned lilacs toss 
Taeir purple plumage high, 

While honeysuckies drop their sweets 
On every passer-by. 


Down at the end of a pleasant path’ 
Is a group of evergreen trees— 

Pine and bemlock, and spruce and fir, 
With their spicy fragrances ; 

And, sweetest picture of calm content 
Toat mortal ever saw, 

Under a low-boughed apple-tree 
Is a bee-hive made of straw. 


I have pictured it all a hundred times— 
[ shall do ita hundred more ; 

But I never sball own the pleasant home, 
With the roses over the door. 

Never a dream of mine came true— 
It is Fate’s unbending law ; 

I never shall see the apple-tree, 
Nor the bee-hive made of straw. 


But yet in the airy realm of dreams, 
Where all my riches be, 
l enter into the heritage 
. ee is else denied to me. 
ave but to close my eyes to find 
ne 4 Eden without PS ai 
e home, the garden, the apple-tree 
And the bee-bive made of + sag ‘ 
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STRUGGLES OF SCOTCH UNIVERS- 
ITY STUDENTS. 





I suppose that fully one-third of the 
Scottish students are steeped in poverty. 
The college year generally consists of 
about five months, and I have known men 
cover all the expenses of this period with 
twenty-two pounds. It is true that this 
was in Aberdeen, where a hundred fresh 
herrings used to go for sixpence and a 
splendid dinner of fish might be purchased 
fora penny; but, if itis remembered that 
the sum I have mentioned covered the fees 
for the various clusses, amounting to about 
ten pounds, and that it was upon the balance 
of twelve pounds that the student con- 
trived to subsist for these dreary five 
months, the feat will appear sufticiently 
marvelous. It isthe students who. live in 
this sort of way that are the most inter- 
esting characters in the Scottish univers- 
ities; and it is their necessities that bave 
gone to extinguish the student-life of a 
former day, when the students lived to- 
gether and dined at a common table. The 
struggle of some of these men upward, in 
the face of terrific odds, is almost sublime. 

One of the twenty-two-pounders I have 
mentioned was a very humble iudividual; 
put he fought like a hero and his life was 
a constant marvel. He was so poor, indeed, 
that before one came near the question 
‘How on earth does this man keep body 
and soul together, besides paying his 
college fees, with so small a sum?” the 
previous question presented itself as even 
more difficult ‘‘Where did he get his 
twenty-two pounds?” He bad been a 
carpenter; he had curtailed his hours, in 
order to devote them to study; he got the 
cast-off clothes of the parish minister, and 
somebody else made him the present of an 
old gown. Atthe commencement of his 
first session he was fortunate enough to 
obtain a bursary of ten pounds. It wasa 
little fortune to him—an annuity of ten 
pounds for four years to come. When he 
saw his nameon the list of winners, he 
made such queer faces to conceal his emo- 
tions that all eyes were turned upon him, 
aud it was ever afterward a joke against 
him. For the remaining twelve pounds 
he managed in this way: He worked four 
hours a day in a carpenter’s sbop, at three- 
pence an hour, and thus earned from six 
to seven pounds during bis residence at 
the university, to which he was able to 
add five pounds from previous savings. 
He got friends to lend him books; and I 
have an idea that he earned something on 
Sundays by acting as precentor iv one of 
the city churches, I happened to call 
upon him one day. It was his dinner- 
hour, and his landlady came in to him 
with something on an old black, rusty 
tray. ‘‘Not justyet, Mrs, Todd,” he said, 
in great embarrassment; and that lad 
forthwith departed. ‘‘ Don’t go away,’ 
he then said to me. ‘‘Now don’t. My 
dinner is never done enough, and if you 
stay a little I’ll get it properly cooked 
to-day.” 1 left him three minutes after- 
ward, and ou side his door there was his 
dinner, getting cold—a herring and three 
potatoes! He lived in a box of a room, his 
bed being in one corner of it; and this 
accommodation he shared with another 
man, who worked even harder than he,— 
Appleton’s Journal. 





TEA AND COFFEE. 





It may never have occurred to our read- 
ers to consider the age of these favorite 
beverages among our European ancestry. 
In England, down to the Revolution and 
after, beer was the principal beverage of 
all classes. It is reported by statistical cal- 
culation that in the year after that civil 
war a quart a day was brewed for every 
man, woman, and child in England; whereas 
the same calculation makes the amount in 
the present day sixty quarts per annum, or 
just one-sixth. It would not be a fair con- 
clusion that the English are now « more 
sober people, because less beer is drunk; for 
a great deal that was brewed was very 
small beer. The majority of English peo- 
ple have three meais a day—breakfast, 
dinner, and tea; and itis only at one of 
these that the larger portion ever touch 
beer. The choice then lay between wine 
or spirits, cider, beer, milk, or water. It 
is to two beverages that have since passed 
into common use—tea and coffee—that the 
cee, in the amount of beer is 

ue, 

Tea, or, as it was always then pronounced, 
tay— 

(“ Here thou great Anna, whom three realms obey, 

Dost sometimes counsel take and sometimes tea.” 

—Pope.)— 
was first broughtinto Eugland by the Dutch 
nearly a century earlier; but during the 
whole seventeenth century it was regarded 
ag @ rare luxury. Mr. Pepys drank his 
first tea September 25th, 1661, describing it 
as ‘‘a China drink, of which I have never 
drunk before.” In thereign of Charles II 
the East India Company presented the king 
with two pounds of tea. But during the 
latter years of the century and through the 
reign of Anne its use as a beverage rapidly 
area Just after the accession of George 
II the consumption amounted in one year 
to seven hundred thousand pounds, and the 
price, depending on the quliy. varied 
between thirteen shillings and twenty 





shillings a pound. The amount imported 
into England in 1872 was one hundred and 
eighty-five million pounds. Coffee was 
making its way,at the sametime. It was 
imported from the Levant, which is easily 
reached from Arabia, its home. It was 
first brought into Evgland by a Cretan 
gentleman, who made it his common bever- 
age at/Baliol College, Oxford, in the year 
when the Long Parliament first met. Coffee 
became a social power earlier than tea. 
The Greek servantof an English Turkey 
merchant from Smyrna is said to have 
started the first coffee-house in London, in 
the time of the Commonwealth. About the 
end of the seventeeth century coffee- 
houses were very common, and important 
as means of social and political intercourse 
between men. They filled the place that is 
now filled by London clubs. Some were 
chiefly political places of resort for only 
one party; others, especially the famous 
Wills, in Covent Garden, were lilerary. 
Those who wished to see, to hear, or 
perhaps to bow to a prominent literary 
man—such as Dryden or Addison—would 
find him at the coffce-house. The houses 
had great influence in the formation of 
opinions. Men nowadays often take 
their opinions from their newspapers or the 
club. Thén they took it from the coffee- 
house.— National Repository. 
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ANALYSIS OF A TORNADO. 


Proressor BREWER, who interests bim- 
self in phenomena, hus spent a number of 
daysat Wallingford studying the features of 
the tornado, and will go there again to-day, 
to make a more particular examination of 
them. Yesterday he was found at his 
home by a Palladium reporter, who asked 
him for some information of a scientific 
character concerning the disaster. The 
Professor very willingly gave this to him, 
substantially as follows: 

‘*No one can tell what makes a tornado. 
There are many theories concerning the 
cause. 1 know of five hundred persons, each 
of whom hasa different theory. Lightning 
always plays a leading part in the disturb- 
ance. In some tornadoes the exbibition 
of electricity is grand. There isno partic- 
ular hour at which they are formed; but 
they usually take place in the afternoon, 
for it is then that a hot day becomes must 
sultry. In the northern latitude the rotary 
motion is always from the right to the left. 
Thecolumn is funnel-shaped, the small part 
being on the earth. It sways from side to 
side trequently and sometimes bounds like 
aball. ‘The movement is either to the east, 
southeast, or northeast. Itis agreed that 
this tornado had all the characteristics of 
other tornadoes. 

‘*T measured the bluff at the lake (in 
Wallingford) where the tornado was formed, 
and found it to be about thirty-five feet in 
hight. The cone rose up on this, and the 
damage it inflicted shows it to have been 
from four hundred to four hundred and 
fifty feet wide. It was not powerful 
enough to uproot trees outside of this. It 
crossed the railroad track nearly at right 
angles and about six hundred teet wide. 
At Colony Street it was seven hundred or 
seven bundred and fifty feet in width; that 
is, it was strong enough to tear down 
houses within this limit, From the lake 
to this point was the space in which it 
displayed its greatest energy. ‘The cone 
was solid there or nearly so at its bottom, 
so that its center was as destructive as its 
outside lines. -As itapproached the bill, it 
broadened to: about 1,200 feet, and over 
this space unroofed houses. It twis'ed off 
trees over a still wider area, and further on, 
at Elm Street, broadened still more. lis 
effects could be seen as far as the eye could 
reach through a field-glass. The trees on 

ortions of the south line of the whirl were 

aid to the east, while on the north line they 

were laid in many directions. The tomb- 
stones in the cemetery were laid toward 
the east, but the tall monuments were 
thrown tothe north. The actual direction 
of the tornado wus east-southeast. 

‘* In tornadoes the funnel-shaped column 
is always visible. 1 have witnessed und 
studied many sand-whirls on the Plains. 
These are harmless and lose themselves 
after going short distances. They appear 
there in many shapes of the funnel, some 
of them being larger at the base than others, 
and some having a wide bulk for a short 
distance and at a hight of several feet 
from the ground. The tornado at Walling- 
ford undoubtedly took mud and water 
from the lake. The roots of uprooted trees 
were washed bare. Some of the mud, 
however, came from the street. The 
tornado was not of unusual strength.”— 
New Haven Palladium. 








ALL ABOUT A BILLIARD TABLE. 


WE have had quite an excitement in town 
on account o! a billiard saloon b. ing 
opened. Thereis no prohibitory law in 
Ohio; but Oberlin has kept out all liquor 
saloons. Once, when ove was opened, the 
people rose en masse, hada big meeting at 
the. church, appointed. a committee, cru- 

, and did everything to break up the 
business, until the man left. Well, this 
saloon was opened and the billiard tables 
brought in week before last. There was 
nothing sold in it except cigars and ‘‘ pop.” 
Suuday notice was given in all the 
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churches that there would be a mass meet- 
ing of all the Christian citizens in the S«c- 
ond church, Monday morning, at 9 o’clock 

I went, of course, with the rest, It was 
@ rousing meeting. The college professors, 
all the ministers, doctors, and Jawyers— 
everybody was there. The saloon was 
discussed, and its probable influence on the 
youth of the town and the college; and the 
oe: if it gained a foothold, ofa 
iquor saloon being opened. A committee 
of seven of the best people was appointed 
to wait on the proprietor and labor with 
him; and another committee to examine 
the laws in relation to the matter. A paper 
was passed for ali the ladies to sign who 
would serve in regular appointments to sit, 
two utatime, by the door of the saloon 
and watch those who went in, thereby 
keeping out all young men who had any 
self-respect left. The commitiee waited on 
the man again and again; but nothing could 
bedone. During the week many of the 
best citizens saw him and talked to him in 

the kindest and most earnest manner; but 
all to no purpose. The next Sunday even- 
ing all the churchesin town held a union 
service in the First church, seating 1,400° 
people. A sermon was delivered on the 
subject by Rev. Prof. Ryder, followed by 
other addresses, The whole town was 
aroused, and for a week the saloon has been 
guarded by noble Christian people. Large 
audiences collect there every evening, with 
songs, prayers, and speeches. I am_ busy 

during the week; but last Saturday night 
I went. I wish I was at home, to tell you 

all about it. It was my first regular ‘‘cru- 
sade.” We ladies and gentlemen were sur- 

rounded by a large crowd. The roughs 
came as close as they could and puffed 
cigar-smoke right into our faces. As it did 
not make me sick, I did not mind it. As 
we began singing, they shut a]l their doors 
and windows and closed the blinds. As 
s00n as we Ceased, they began to mock us 
and to scream and how]. Sticks came fly- 
ing from some place in the darkness, One 
hit me on the shoulder; but I sang right 
on. It was a contest between Christ and 
all his people and Satan and his people. 
There is one good thing about this place. 
The rich and distinguished people care more 
for right than for appearances and personal 
comfort. The man may hold out some 
time; but we will hold out too, and finan- 
cially he cannot stand it long. We are to 
have another mass-meeting to-day, to devise 
further ‘‘ways and means.”—Leller from 
a Lady in Oberlin. 





THE ECLIPSE AND THE INDIANS 





A CORRESPONDENT Of an exchange fur- 
nishes the following in relation as to how, 
in the Indian Territory, the red men viewed 
the recent eclipse of the sun. He says: 
‘““We were premiltted to see the eclipse of 
the sun in a beautiful. bright sky. Not a 
cloud was visible. We had made ample 
preparation, laying in a stock of smoked 
glass several days in advance, It was the 
grandest sight l ever beheld; but it fright- 
ened the Indians badly. Some of them 
threw themselves upon their knees and in- 
voked the Divine blessing; others flung 
themselves flat on the ground,face down- 
ward; others cried and yelled in frantic 
excitement and terror. Finally one old 
fellow stepped from the door of his lodge, 
pistol in hand, and, fixing his eyes on the 
, darkened sun, mumbled a few unintelligi- 
ble words, and, raising his arm, took direct 
aim at the luminary, fired off his pistol, 
and, after throwing bis arms about his head 
in a series of extraordinary gesticulations, 
retreated to his own quarters. As chance 
would have it, that very instant was the 
conclusion of totality. The Indians be- 
held the glorious orb of day once more peep 
forth, and it was unanimously voted that 
the timely discharge of that pistol was the 
only thing that drove away the shadow and 
saved them from the great public inconven- 
ience that would have certainly resulted 
from the entire extinction of the sun.” 


LADIES! 


BEWAREot 














Ladies can make their own Turk- 

ome- a Bish Rugs. by drawing in Rags, 

Yarn, ete. into one of our 

4 Stamped Burlap patterns. Kasy 

urkis and fascinating work. Large 

Rugs. on receipt of $1. Send stamp for 
circular. Large inducements to Ager ts. 

Turkish Rug Pattern Co., 339 Sixth Ave., N. Y 


FRANK W. WHITE, 


(Late W. J. GRAHAM). 


LOOKING GLASSES 


and Picture Frames, 
No. 82 BOWERY, 


New York. 
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Spoons and Forks of the Best 
Quality made. 

Also Full Assortment of 
ELECTRO SILVER-PLATED WARE. 
SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER & CO., 

Salesroom, 676 Broadway, New Y ork. | 
Factory and Office, Wallingford. Conn. 


CHINA AND GLASS, 
Davis Collamore & Cb, 


have the pleasure to announce the opening of their 

new store, No, 921 Broadway, corner of 2ist Street, 

for business on MONDAY MORNING, Sept. 24, 
THANKING THEIR PATRONS 

for business in the past and hoping for an increase 

in their new and central location. 


POTTERY AND PORCELAIN 


from the Worcester Royal Copeland, Minton, and 
Wedgwoods. 


BENNETT FAIENCE. 


A new lot. Some choice pieces. 


BRONZE GLASS. 
FAC-SIMILES of Dr, SCHLIEMANN'’S DISCOV- 
ERIES AT TROY. The originals are in the Sout 
Kensington Museum and the cc pies are wonderful 
imications. 
¢® Attention paidto MATCHING OLD CHINA 
AND GLASS, , 


gos, ARCHERY, » 


=\\ LAWN TENNIS, 
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TH y AND ALL 
OUT-DOOR SPORTS, TOYS» 

GAMES. 


Only Genuine St Germain 
Student Lamp. 
French C+tina, Giassware, 
Clocks, Bronzes, 
Statuary, 
suitable for presents, at moderate 
prices. 


C.F. A. HINRICHS, 


(Established 1801), 
29, 31. and 33 PARK PLACE, 
foot N. W. corner Metropolitan Mlevated Raliway. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


SUSTAINS TO THE GREATEST DEGREE 
THE CAPACITY FOR PROLONGED 


PHYSICAL AND MENTAL LABOR. 


The best evidence of its merits and value is given 
in the ann xed testimonial of Mr. A. E, Mls me 
of the firm of Mesers. H. K. & F. B. Thurber Co., 
New York, who has by its use demonstrated the 
truth of what is claimed for it: 

New York, July 10th, 1878. 
H.M ANTHONY, Eaq., 104 Reade 8t., City: 

Dear Sir :—\n reply to your inguiry relative to the 
effects in =e case of “Horsford’s Acid Phosphate,” I 
am pleased to say that it has proved a success beyond 
my most sangu'ne exp: ctations. inthe summer of 
1875 my health failed me. I suffered greatly from 
prostration. produced by overwork. and, as ee 








cians afforded me no relief, lL went to Kurope,i 
hopes the vovage and change of climate would prov 
beneficial. The relief, however, was but temporary 
On my return to New York, in October, 1877, 1 bewarl 
taking the ** Acid Phosphate.” which has complete 
ly cured me, and I tuke pleasure in endorsing it ag 
being a pleasant, efficient remedy, possessing all tha 
good qualities claimed for it, Lum anxious that it@ 
merits shouid be more extensively known. 
Yours very truly, A. E. WHYLAND. 

Manufactured aecording to the directions of Prof, 
RK. N. Horsford, by the RUMFORD OAEMICAL 
WORKS, Providence, R. I. 

A pamphlet, more thoroughly descriptive, will be 
sent free by mail on addressing the manufacturers. 


——COC——— 
FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 





WE have had so many inquiries for Filea 
or Binders for Tak INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Eacn File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers —half a vear. The 
cover has “THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
Ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
each ithe usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 


| K.S&Co's. 

? IMPROVED 

MUSIC 
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| PAPER FILE. 
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SUPERIOR SILVER-PLATED WARE! Ghe Independent, PREMIUMS. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


52 Numbers, in advance (postage free) ....... $3.00 
26 Numbers (6 mos.),inadvance (postage free) 1.50 
13 “ (8 mos.), bes “ 75 
4 “ (lmonth),, “ = 35 
2 “ (weeks), “ si 20 
1 Number (1 week) “ “ 10 
2 Numbers, after 3 months, ¥ 3.50 
53 bay after 6 months, 4 4.00 


Ga” Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money in a Registered 
Letter. The present registration system is virtually 
an absolute protection against losses by mail, and 
all Postmasters are obliged to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until paymentof all arrearages is made, asre- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper isa sufficient recetpt 
of the FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is made 
either the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the 
receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet street 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-O0. Box 3787, New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1,—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-office—whether directed to his name or another's 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2.—If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arr ges, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

8.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from post-office, or 
removing, and leaving them unca Jed for, is prima 
facte evidence of intentional fraud. 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION, 
(14 lines to the inch, 300 lines to the column.) 
Ordinary Advertisements. ‘Last Paged Business Notice 
WE cnccénnasasanases el OE ccscacuccussnae . 906 
times(one month),. 70c.| 4times (one month)., Bbc. 
bse ree mon “Sate a be (six months).80c 
“ “ 60c. 28 ” ‘six . 75. 
twelve “ 0c, |52 twelve “ ibe: 
1. 





1 
4 
1B 
36 
63 “ 


“ 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS 


B GEG. . . 50..02.0.seasgecee 

4 times (one month),... 

uw Me 

% six ss fe 

6a twelve “ jecece 
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FINANCIAL oe DOLLARS PER AGATE 





RELIGIOUS NOTIORS............ FIrTY CENTS A LINE, 
MARBLAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four lines, 
$1; over that, Twenty-five cents a line. 
Payments for advertising must be made in advance 
Address all letters to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-<@. Bex 37*7 Sew York City. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1878. 


Persons desiing to order other period: 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Any 
of the following publications will be sup- 
plied, in connection with THR INDEPENDENT, 
on receipt of the sum named i addition to 
the regular subscription price of Tre Inpg, 
PENDENT—Viz., $3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 























miums, postage paid, 

pre postag alia 
Agriculturtst .............06. .++681 30 $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 300 
Atlantic Monthly..........ss00062 360 400 
Demorest’s Magazine... + 260 300 
Frank Leslie’s lilustrated Weekly. 360 400 
Godey’s Lady’s Book oocee 1 2H) = 3 OD 
Harper’s Magazine -8600 4 a 
Harper’s Weekly. . 8 60 4 
Harper’s Bazar. - 360 400 
Home Journal.. Foo 2 00 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with pre- 

WM i dcticectocresssocngese LIS. 
Frank Lrslie’s Ladies’ Journal... 3 60 4 00 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 360 400 
Littell’s Living Age..............750 800 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 1 00 1 50 
Popular Science Monthly......... 450 5 00 
8t. Nicholas Magazine... 275 800 
Scribner’s Monthly............... 360 400 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine... 260 3 00 
Tne Literary World (Monthly), 

pS REEL PSSST 1 50 
The Nursery (new subs.)......... 130 1£0 
The Ilustrated Christian Weexly. 22 250 
The Christian,......s-sseeseeeeee 75 100 
Princeton Review,......+.+.-++5. 180 20 
International Review (new subs.). 450 5 2 
Turf, Field, and Farm (new subs.)450 5 
Forest and Stream...............350 400 
Relectic Besovereversersee ; ry ee 

averley Magazine.............. ) 
Whitney’s Musical Guesi......... 1 rt} 
“ Wide a he Bee 

Magasine for Young People 1 5 
New York Sem!i-Weekle Post..... 9 ro 
Christian at Work..... ature rece 27 3 00 
The Nation...........cceeeceeees 490 52 
Rural New Yorker.........00..652 2 2 





REY. JOSEPH COOK'S WORKS. 


We offer ‘Rev. Joseph Cook’s valuable new volumes, entitled ‘‘ Brotoay,” 
‘* TRANSCENDENTALISM,” and ‘‘ ORTHODOXY,” as premiums, embodying, in a revised 
and corrected) form, the author’s remarkable Monday Lectures, hey are pub- 
lished in handsome book form, by James R. Osgood & Uo., of Boston, and retail for 
$1.50 per volume. We will maila copy of either volume, postpaid, to any subscriber 
of THE INDEPENDENT, new or old, who remits us $3 for for one year, in advance; or any 
two volumes, postpaid, to any one Subscriber who remits $5.50 for two years, in 
advance; or the three volumes, postpaid, to any one subscriber who remits $8 00 for 
8 years, in advance; or the book alone, postpaid, without THe INDEPENDENT, for $1.50. 

Extra sheets containing Rev. Joseph Cook’s Monday Lectures from October 11th to 
Dec. 27th can be obtained at this office for Twenty-five Cents extra. 
20: 


GRHAT PREMIUM. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS, 


iff the famous and unsurpassed Household Edition of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well 
known publishers of Boston. Look at our offer! To each and every person, whether 
already a Subscriber or not, who sends us $3 for one year’s subscription in advance we 
will forward THE INDEPENDENT, postage paid, together with any one volume from 
the following list, also postage paid: 

1. The Pickwick Papers. 500 pages. 

2. Our Mutual Friend. 616 pages. 

& David Copperfield. 520 pages. 

4. Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages. 

5. Martin Chuzzlewit. 530 pages. 

6. Dombey and Son. 534 pages. 

7. Old Curiosity Shop, and Reprinted Pieces. 530 pp. 
8. Little Dorrit, 504 pages. 

9. Bleak House. 532 pages. 

10. Barnaby Rudge, and Hard Times. 570 pages. 











lL, Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, and American 
Notes. 506 pages. 

12. A Tale of Two Cities, and Great Expectation 
514 pages. 

13. Christmas Stories, and Sketches by Boz. 576 page 

4. Uncommercial! Traveler, and additional Christm 
Stories. 356 pages. 

15. The Mystery of Kdwin Drood, A Child’s History 
ef England, Master Humphrey’s Clock ete. 
560 pages. 


Each additional Subscriber shall have ao additional volume, postage paid. Each Sub 
scriber for two years shall have two volumes, and so on, And for 


FIFTEEN SUBSCRIBERS xs DICKENS COMPLETE, 


thus giving every man, woman, and child a chance to own the entire works of the 

greatest and most popular writer of the century. Each story is complete in one volume 

(some containing two or more stories), clearly printed trom fine large type, on paper of 

extra quality, and beautifully bound in sage-green English cloth, ornamented in black 

and gold. Bach volume furthermore contains SIXTEEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, by 

the celebrated American Artist, Sot. Eytiner, Jr. The origina! cost of the a 
lates alone was $20,000, and of the illustrations $10,000. Of the illustrations Mr. 
ickens himself wrote: 


‘They are remarkable for a delicate perception of beauty, a lively eye for char 
acter, a most agreeable abeence of exaggeration, and a general modesty and propriety 
which I greatly like.” 


The volumes cost $1.50 each in the bookstores. 


SEND IN YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS IMMEDIATELY. 


We are prepared to send this premium, direct from the Publishers (Lee & Shepard) 
all over the United States and the Canadas to the extent of 


100,000 Volumes. 


Specimen Copies of these Books can be seen at our Office and delivered per 
sonally to Subscribers when desired. The following Premiums are also given for one 
subscription, in advance, new or old: 


Moody and Sankey’s ‘‘GOS8PEL HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS No. 2.” 


“LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET; OR, FIRST READING OF THE EMANCI- 
PATION PROCLAMATION.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. Size, 26x36. 
By Ritchie, one of the most celebrated engrayers in the world. 


This is one of the most valuable Steel Eogravings published. It has a historic 
interest to every American, giving,.as it does, by one of the best artists in the country 
(Frank B. Carpenter), most faithful and exact portraits of President Lincoln and his 
entire Cabinet, composed of Secretaries Seward, Chase, Stanton, Welles, Bates, Blair, 
and Smith. The original oil painting has recently been presented to the United States 
Government by Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson, of New York, who paid for the same $25,000. 

This engraving should find a place in every office or home in the country. 


‘AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. Size, 
24x381¢. By Ritchie, With portraits of 44 of the most prominent Authors of the 
United States. 

‘‘CHARLES SUMNER.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

‘Ex President U. 8. GRANT.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

‘* Ex Vice President WILSON.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

“EDWIN M. STANTON.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 


Each of the above are the best pictures extant of the respective statesmen named 


“THE INNER LIFES 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


By FRANK B, CARPENTER. 
Nearly 30,000 Volumes of this Book have alreadv been Distributed. 


This handsomely-bound volume of 360 pages contains more interesting and startling Facts, 
funny Stories, and remarkable Iucidents in regard to Abraham Lincoln than can be found in any 
other book published. The author, Mr. Frank B. Carpenter, in the preface says tbat, while it was 
‘written in a spirit of enthusiasm and aficction, which there has been no effort to disguise, the 
book is, nevertheless, a simple matter-of-fact record of daily experience and observation, frag- 
mentary, but TRUE in all essential particulars, There has been no disposition to select from, 
embellish, or suppress any portion of the material in my possession. The incidents given were 
not in any sense isolated exceptions to the daily routine of Mr. Lincoln’s life. My aim has been 
throughout these pages to portray the man as he was reveuled to me, without any attempt at 
idealization.” Mi 

The book is crowded full of stories, anecdotes and other interesting matter, illustrating the 
character and genius of this gifted man. It gives « better insight into bis ‘“‘inner life” than 
can be found elsewhere, and is altogether one of the most fascinating, instructive, and useful 
books of the kind eyer published. 

This really wond'rful book (the copyright of which » wow owned by THE INDEPENDENT 
will be sent by mail, postage paid, at the regular price, $1.50 or it will be given away as a pre- 
mium to EVERY 8 SCRIB R, NEW or OLD, who sends us $3.00 for one — subscription 
in advance. For 5 Subscribers (and $15.00) an extra copy of the book will be given. 

REMEMBER that any one of the above Premiums are given <7 poe prepaid, to any 
person paying $3.00 for one year’s subscription to THE INDEPEND , in advance, 


We give but ONE premium for ONE year’s subscription. 


Subscription, $3.00 per Year, in Advance. 
Address 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


Post-office Box 2787,- + = = 261 Broadway, N.Y. 

















arm and Garden, 


RASPBERRIES. 
NEW AND PROFITABLE VARIETIES. 








BY R. H. HAINES, 





Tuis delicious fruit is, after strawberries, 
probably the most popular of all berries. With 
some it is even more of a favorite, and the sea” 
son for ripening is sometimes looked for long 
before the berries commence tocolor. And, 
now thatthe fame of some of the mammoth 
new varieties bas spread througbout our land, 
we are all anxiously awaiting the results of ex- 
periments now in progress to see which are the 
finest berries. Surely,some of these newer 
kinds are large enough to suit almost any one, 
without waiting to see which is strictly the 
largest, as berries measuring an inch in diam- 
eter and over three inches in circumference 
are far in advance of what we have been 
accustomed to grow. Years ago we were con- 
tented with little berries, measuring scarcely 
half an inch in diameter; a contrast, indeed, to 
the superb berries of the present day. Before 
giving methods of cultivation, it will perhaps 
be as well to give afew descriptious of varie- 
ties; and, in naming the following, I have 
selected from the twenty or thirty varieties 
upon my grounds such as are particularly 
noticeable. 

Henrietta,—This stands this year pre-em- 
inent above all raspberries for its great size. 
Not one of the other varieties have attained a 
measurement of en inch and a half in diameter 
and of four and a balf inches in circumference; 
and until they do the Henrietta can well be 
called ‘‘the queen of raspberries.’’ Nor is the 
great size of the berry its only merit, as the 
good quality of the fruit is quite an important 
item. Itis thought that it may safely be called 
a “hardy” variety, as thus far the plante, 
though receiving no winter protection, have 
yet yielded splendid crops. The plants seem 
to succeed on quite a variety of soils, even 
upon light, sandy loams, growing sometimes to 
the bight of eight or ten feet and loaded down 
witb beantiful red berries. 

Cuthbert is another variety of unusual prom 
inence, and, though not quite as large as the 
precediog, yet it combines so many good qual- 
ties as to make it quite a favorite. Correspond- 
ents liviog some hundreds of miles south of 
here, who have obtained a supply of the plants, 
also report having excellent success with it. 
Persons can hardly be too careful of whom 
they obtain these newer fruits, as I frequently 
hear from parties who say that certain kinds 
do not do well with them ; and yet, on further 
examioation, it becomes evident that their 
plants are spurious kinds and far different 
from the genuive, though bearing the same 
name. The caves of the Cuthbert may be con- 
sidered hardy, as (though left unprotected in 
winter) they have remained uninjured. The 
berries are of good quality, of a rich crimson 
color, and continue to ripen until quite late in 
the season. 

New Rochelle is particularly noticeable for its 
wonderful productiveness, as the plants, when 
planted near together, about three feet apart, 
bave yielded in small plate at the rate of over 
600 bushels to the acre, oran average of 41 
quartsto aplant. The berries are of a dark 
red color, firm and large. The plants, baviog 
the babits of black-caps, are very hardy. e- 
liance, Pride of the Hudson, Florence, and 

‘aroline are other noticeable varicties—some 
red and some yellow; but their merits cannot 
now be described, 

And now as to methods to be employed in 
growing these large berries, The raspberry, 
though succeeding on nearly all soils except a 
very heavy clay, yet seems to succeed beet if 
grown upon a moist soil, if naturally or artifi- 
cially drained. Some varieties do better on 
some soils than on others—some best on light 
soils and others on heavier. The proper way is 
to make a trial of rome half a dozen kinder. 
Some kinds that I have mailed to Califoruia 
and other distant states do not seem to do 
as well as with me; while others give even 
greater satisfaction. Plant four feet apart each 
way, in October or early in November, which 
are far safer times and give much better re- 
sults than planting in spring. Spread part of 
the manure on the surface, above the roots; 
then as winter approaches ‘* fill up” or cover 
the canes with soil, first bending them over. 
In the spring level off again, hoe or cultivate 
frequently, and eplendid large berries will be 
the reward, while the season after the crop 
should be even fiver. 

SA UGERTIES-ON-HUDSON, Bu. Y. 





HINTS FOR THE WINDOW- 
GARDEN. 


THE season has come when we must give 
thought and care to such plants as we would 
choose for winter bloom in the house. One of 
the first and best is the Hellotrope, that favor- 
te and fragrant bloomer. No plant collection 








THE INDEPENDENT 


is satisfying without its lilac cymes, so delicate 
and beautiful. 

Take your potted plant, which we assume 
has bealthfully spent the summer out of doors 
(atwoor three-years-old Heliotrope is a better 
bloomer than a new one), and now trim it up 
all your beart will let you. The more branch 


for those rather weak in the pocketbook ; but 
then farmers are compelled to receive a very 
low price. A couple of weeks before or a 
couple of weeks after the holidays is geverally 
better, for the prices usually rule bigher then 
than during the glut which is caused by the 





you ean part with the larger will the youog 
growth push forth and the more abundant and 
fine will be the flowering. By December (and 
that is giving it a long vacation) your room 
will be sweet with new bloom. The dark-flow- 
ered is stoutest and best. Keep the plant well 
fed. It loves a rich soil. 

I often grow mine as a standard, trimming it 
away to two shoots, one at either side of the 
pot. Then set in the pot a stout wire trellis, of 
suitable hight, or as tall as the pot will bear. 
Tie the shoots to this, and as they increase 
you can easily train the plant to become a 
standard grower. And you will find you never 
had 8o fine a one, for the Heliotrope likes sup- 
port and this is much better than fasteningato 
sticks. The new shoots will fill your trellis 
abundantly with Juxuriant growth; and, after 
the first beautiful heads of flowers have 
blessed you, trim them away unsparingly, as 
they fade, and keep your plant cut in ju- 
diciously for new and constant blooming. 

Geraniums should be repotted now, before a 
frosty nigbt breathes upon their leaves. They 
are very seusitive to frosted air and never re- 
cover well from its blight. Don’t be afraid to 
get rid of old dirt in geranium pote—the roots 
will bear a gentle handiing—then reset in rich, 
loamy soil, pressing the earth closely into the 
pots around the roots. Prune back the tops of 
the plants well, taking care to keep their form 
symmetrical. Shade the pots for a week or 80, 
and then give them gently suspy quarters in 
anairy room. By winter you will have them 
in stout, thrifty condition, if nurtured by plenty 
of sun as days grow cool, good air, and judi- 
cious watering. A weekly watering of liquid 
dressing is essential to a rich show of their ele- 
gant flowers. 

Pinks are also indispensable window-plants. 
Now isthe time to layer new plants; while 
those which have been kept pinched back dur- 
ing the summer, that they might reserve their 
blooming strength for the time when Nature is 
bereft of bloom, may be allowed to bud. Ex- 
quisitely lovely are their snowy, crimson, or 
picotee rosettes of plumy flowers ; and what 
aroma can excel their spicy sweetness? 

Of couree, we all desire a collection of Ver- 
benas. Nothing takes their place as dear little 
vase-flowers in wivter, eo starry bright and so 
peculiarly delicate in fragrance as afternoon 
comes on—resembling the dews of summer, 
apparently. 

Belect from your bedded Verbenas young 
shoots of entirely pew wood for cuttings to 
start now ; and do not transplant a rooted one, 
however handsom-, for it will not do as well. 
Strike your short slips in emall pote of new 
loam, mixed with sand. After they have 
started well, carefully lift into wiuter-sized 
pots, giving virgin soil, if you can get it, one- 
fourth sand, and enriched with well-decayed 
manure. Keep your little plants carefally 
pinched back—i. ¢., nip off the terminal bit of 
a leaf occasionally—and they will not be strag- 
gling and spindling. Keep the surface soil 
stirred and soft, and do not, above all thiogs, 
drench them with water. Verbenas set their 
sweet faces against a muddy eoil most seri- 
ously, for they perish of ic; but the foliage 
should be kept clean with pot infrequent 
showerings of ammontated water, so good for 
all plants. This will deter greatly their mor- 
tal enemy, the verbena mite and pitifel black 
rust. Remember they will need the best sun- 
shine your room affords constautly. 

One pretty little plant be sure and have for 
home—the pleasing and delicate Hermania, or, 
as it is more commonly called, Mahernia odor- 
ata, with its byacinthine odor and primrose 
diaphanous bells hung so profusely amid its 
foliage of fringed green. I know of no plant 
whicb so harmonizes with yet so swectly off, 
sets the Heliotrope. Set them side by side in 
your window when in blossom. Start cuttings 
in damp sand. Do not keep your plant too 
wet. If inclined to superabundant growth, 
pinch in freely. 

oo 


FATTENING POULTRY FOR MAKET. 





A CORRESPONDENT in American Poultry 
Journal and Record says: 


‘As the season for fattening poultry for 
market will be upon us ere long, a few sugges- 
tions in regard to doing so successfully, 
gleaned from considerable and extended exge- 
rience, will not be out of place. 

“In marketing poultry in our large cities, 
there are far too many farmers wko keep all 
their shipments until a few days—say two or 
three—before the holidays, and then rush it 
in all at once. That is the time thousands and 
thousands of packages of poultry reach the 
commission men, to be disposed of, and the 
quantity is so great thatthe prices rule low. 
This is very good for the buyers, especially 





supply sent in for Christmas and 
New Year’s. A good thing is for farmers to 
take a first-class daily paper and keep posted 
in regard to prices, and ship when the prices 
seem to warrant it. There is even more art in 
finding a good market and successfully avd 
profitably disposing of the products of the 
farm tbao in producing them, though few 
farmers and stock-breeders fully realize that 
fact. 

“‘ Three weeks is long enough to fatten fowls ; 
and, to make it easier and more profitable to 
do so, the birds should be kept growing brisk- 
ly from the start by a liberal allowance of good 
feed, plenty of exercise, and good care. A 
stunted bird or animal will pot pay to fatten, 
asarule. While turkeys cannot bear confine- 
ment and will rapidly lose flesh when confined, 
as we have found out to cur cost, chickens, 
when properly handled, will fatten more 
quickly, and will, consequently, psy well to 
take up to fatten, for the simple fact that each 
day the fowl requires a certain amount of feed 
merely to sustain the functions of the body, 
and the fewer the number of days required to 
complete the process the greater the degree 
of profit. A darkened room is the best place for 
fattening fowls, the room to have a deep sand 
floor. Feed them in the morving, and have 
water-trougbs covvenient for them to get their 
water. Allow them about balf an hour for 
feeding, and then darken up the room, exclud- 
ing all the light, though affording ventilation. 
At noon give another feed, as before, repeat- 
ing in the evening. Do not give them avy 
perches, for they can and will make themselves 
very comfortable onthe sandy floor. If roosts 
or roosting benches were supplied, the efforts 
made in getting on them would delay their 
fattening materially. 

“1p fattening poultry the cheapest and best 
food is undoubtedly corn, in its different 
forms, Ove ortwo feeds of whole ccrn can 
be given, and scalded cornmeal, cornmeal 
mush, a mush made of corn and oats ground 
together, boiled beans, etc. Where milk is 
plentiful—and on a farm we usually find plenty 
of skim-milk, thick milk, ete.—let the fowls 
have as much of it as they will take, and it 
will materially hasten the fattening. Watch 
your birds carefully; and, if you notice any 
of them commencing to mope around un- 
der this system of high feeding, turn them out 
into the yard and let them run until more are 
taken up to fatten. Under proper manage- 

ment, the fattening will be accomplished in 
about two weeks, and should not take much 
longer ; for naturally the fowls caunot endure 
the stuffing process very long without show- 
ing bad effects, being deprived of exercise ard 
daylight.”’ 





ICE HOUSES. 





In reply to H. J. Tilton, I would say that all 
he needs for an ice-house is the simplest kind 
of a board buildiog. I built a woodshed last 
season, thirty feet long and fourteen wide, and 
used twelve feet at the north end for ice; and, 
notwithstanding the fact that we had but one 
freeze last winter and only got our ice-bouse 
two-thirds full of ice, less than six inches 
thick, we have used not less than fifty pounds 
a day since the let of May, have let our 
neighbors have at least a thousand pounds, 
still have plenty of ice, and think it will 
last through September. For drainage we 
threw in a foot of stone, varyiog io size from 
a goose egg up to those that would weigh ten 
or fifteen pounds each. On this we put a foot 
of sawdust and then packed the ice as close as 
possible, leaving a space of fifteen ioches all 
around the outside. The ice should be cut as 
true as possible, so as to pack closely, and 
every crack should be filled with broken ice. 
It should be filled in cold weather, so that the 
ice will freeze solid, and you should have saw- 
dust on hand to cover it atonce. Take great 
pains to pack the sawdust well round the out- 
side. 

As soon as the open, windy weather of March 
sets in, visit the ice-house every day, and, with 
aspade in your hand, tramp round and feel 
with the spade for holes ; and wher? you find 
them, fill and tramp solid. In a small ice-house 
this is absolutely necessary, if you expect to 
keep your ice through the summer. I am satis- 
fied that my ice wasted more in March and 
April than it did in July and August. A body 
of ice ten feet square and ten feet high, well 
packed and covered with sawdust to the depth 
of eighteen inches, will keep through the hot- 
test seasons we ever have, if attention is given 
to it daily ; but a week’s neglect even in March 
may work a hole through it from top to bottom 
and leave you without ice ia midsummer. For 
convenience in attending to it, and also in get- 
ting ice, it should be built near the house. Mine 
is within ten feet of the kitchen door, The 
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partition between the ice and wood-house 
not vailed ; but the boards are set on edge 
we fill, and removed as fast as the ice settles, 
avd the cakes of ice are slid on a board across 
the wood-sbed to thekitchen-door. If the ice- 
house can be located where there is shade from 
the afternoon sun, it is of advavtage, and onthe 
weetand south sides I would recommend double 
boarding, so as to leave a dead air-chamber. 
The space between the boards need not be more 
than foor inches. If, as in my case, the south 
part of the building is used for some other pur- 
pore, then ovly the west needs to be double 
boarded. The entire cost of my building, which 
includes a woodshed 18x14 feet, was not far 
from $67; and if we had filled the ice-house to 
the top last wioter, I could bave sold enough 
to have half paid forit this summer,—WaLpDo, 
in “ Practical Farmer.” 


<_< 
RATS AND POULTRY. 


IF all the losses in the poultry-yard a farmer 
in Canada sustains were put together, they 
would not equal the depredations committed 
by rats on young broods. To such au alarming 
extent is this destruction carried on from year 
to year that farmers, comparatively speaking, 
raise no poultry at all. Instead of poultry be- 
{og a source of protit to our farmers, by the 
way they are kept, they are a dead loss. About 
half of the broods that are batched are the prey 
of rats. ‘They are generally raised about barns 
and houses and allowed to run at large where 
rate have frequent intercourse, and they be- 
come their ready prey. It should be borne in 
mind, however, that rate do not destroy chick- 
ens, ducklings, or goslings only when they are 
thrown in their way or pear the rats’ place of 
resort ; and this onslaught upon poultry broods 
is in sheer necessity or to satisfy the cravings 
of hunger. 

At the season of the year when young broods 
are around the barnyard the granaries and 
barns are depleted of everything in the shape 
of feed; avd rats, therefore, will eat anything 
that comes to hand. Naturally rats are not 
carnivorous, nor will they seek for prey, like 
cate and other animals; so that, if young 
broods are kept away from their haunts, in 
coo's or boxes, there fis no danger of rats 
huoting for them. A few coops, at a small 
cost, which every farmer could make for him- 
self, would last for years. We were informed 
by a farmer’s wife this spriug that the rats in 
the vicinity of a bog-pen, where they bad been 
accuston.ed to feed from the troughs of the 


pigs, bad become so rapacious that they 
would atteck all kinds of young breeds in day- 
light and people looking atthem. The same 
person had lost pearly all one brood of gos- 
lings and fully one-half of her chickens. 
This is only one case in hundreds of the de- 
struction going on io our farmers’ poultry- 
yards with rats.—Canada Advocate, 
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POTTING PLANTS. 


Aways fill the lower inch of the pot with 
broken potsherds, tosecure drainage. In fill- 
ing the soil around the plants, rress it in firmly 
and establish the plant well. There is no ad- 
vantage in loose potting. In repotting, pare 
off as much of the old, sour soil as possible, 
being careful not to injure the roots; and place 
the ball of the plant in the center of the new 
pot, filling in all around with fresh soil. Asa 
general rule, plants need repottiog whenever 
the roots begin to curl around icside of the 
pot, or, asgardeners say, ‘‘toucn the pot.” 
This is easi'y ascertained by turning the pot 
down, striking the rim gectly againet some 
object by a quick rap, holding the ball of 
earth and the plant on the palm of the other 
hand. 

The plant may thus be taken from the pot 
and examiued, returned again, settled by a 
emart stroke of the bottom of the pot on the 
table, and will be none the worse for the in- 
spection. This is also a good way to detect 
worms in pots, they generally liviog pear the 
outside of the ball. The operation must, how- 
ever, be quickly done, or the worm will be too 
nimble and withdraw into the interior of the 
ball. Stirriog the surface of the soil is very 
beneficial, especially for roses, if the roots are 
not thereby injured. Top-dressing is also pro- 
ductive of good effects, particularly with old 
plants in heavy pots andtubs. It ic simply re- 
moving the top soil as far down as the upper 
roots, and refilling the pot with fresh, light, 
rich soil, 
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WHAT TO DO WITH POTATOES. 


To bury potatoes in the field, select a place 
little elevated and dig down as low as you can 
drain the excavation. It may be two feet, one 
foot, or but a few inches, according to the 
drain that it will command. Suppose that you 
have two hundred or three hundred bushels to 
bury, the bed should be made about eight feet 
wide and as long as necessary, with the pota- 
toes four or five feet deep in the center. When 
all are in position, take long rye straw and set 





it against the two sides of the heap thick 
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enough to sbed rain. .Then throw earth BIRDSELL’'S STOVES AND FURNACES. 


against the sides of the Pile six or eight fpches 
thick ; but mone at thetop, where the straw 
meets, as ad air-hole must be left open here 
till about the time when the ground may be 
expected to freeze, when athick covering of 
earth all over must be applied. In cold cli- 
mates, as in the Northern States, this covering 
should be from fifteen to eighteen inches thick. 
In the South a less thickcess of cover, de- 
pending on the average severity of the winter. 
And if the straw is well applied the potatoes 
will stand any weather that may be expected. 
Thi system is better thanto put them into 
deep pits, as was the custom fifty years ago. 





SAVE THE OLD BONES. 


Don’t let old bones lie around in the barn- 
yard and fence-corners, !hey should be pre- 
served, as they contain phosphoric acid, ore 
of the most valuable ingredients in manure, 
Put a layer of wood ashes in the bottom of a 
cask, and then add a layer of bones: then add 
another layer of ashes, and so on, until the 
cask is filled. Keep the mixture wet, and ina 
few months te potash io the ashes will have 
so combined with the phosphoric acid in the 
bones as to give you a most valuable fertilizer. 





AGRICULTURAL. 
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Address BIR SEL LL MAN .. South Bend, Ind. 


HONEY “a EES. 
NEW PRINCIPLES IN BEE-KEEPING. 


Every one who has a Farm or Garden can now keep 
Bees with profit. Bees kept on my pian are more 
profit than anything connected with the Farm or 
Garden. Every hive of Bees kept on my plan wil; 
pay a profit of Fifty Dollars every year. Send for 
Circular. Address, 


MRS. LIZZIE E. COTTON, 
Weat Gorham, Maine. 


NEBRASKA 


AS IT IS. An elegant new book, answering 
1,000 questions as two Stock-Reising. heat- 
rowing, Soil, Climate. Komestead mands, 








etc., just out, 12 pages, 75 engravings 
: Map. a0. conve 1m papern VS gents 
in cloth, postpaid. 


C.S. BURCH & CO.,Publishers, 
164 Randolph &St., Chicago. 





43, Photographic Apparatus, latest inven- 

A tion. Anybo:y can Operate 1 with perfect 
success. Complete outfits from to 

. Heliograph, 


Po ge Photograpby outfits,! 
$2.50. rend s.amp tor fuil int orm ston. te E. 
SACKMANN & Cu., Manuf’rs., 278 Peari St., N 








CLARK'S PATENT ROOT-CUTTER. 


The Cutter is bullt with a heavy Oak Frame, well 
belted together, is stuunch and strong, neatly fin- 
ished, handsomely striped and ornamented. The 
cutting apparatus consists of Twenty-five Steel 
Knives (gouge snape’). The roots are neatly cut in 
pieces suituble for feeding. A boy can easily cut 35 
to 40 bushels per hour, so easily does it do its work. 


RETAIL PRICE, $12.00. 


HIGGANUM MANUF’G CORP., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


HIGGANUM, CONN. 


WAREHOUSE, 
3S South Market &t., Boston, Mass. 


Harrison’s Mills, Newly Improved. 


New Standard Flouring 
Mill. New Standard Corn 
Mill. 


Capacity of 12.1neh Mill 
200 5 bus, pes hour. Ca- 
ty of Light 2 jneh 










System, address nstate of 


EDWARD HARRISON, New Haven. Conn. 


(William A. Feskett, Administrator.) 


Milling fully establish. 
ed. For lil. Catalogue. 
describing the Harrison 





HEAP FARMS 


«FREE HOME 


IN Oe Pie 1 Se 


900,000 acres taken tn four months 000 people. 
Good climate, “soll; water, and building S eee 00d #0. 
ciety. Address, 8. J. Gilmore, Land Com'r, Salina, kansas. 








ESTABLISHED 1841, 


T. H. NEVIN & CO.,|- 
PIONEER PAINT WORKS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Strictly Pure White Lead, 


RED LEAD, LITHARGE COLORS, 


PIONEER PREPARED PAINTS, 


made of LEAD and ZINC 
STANDARD IRON-ORE PAINT. 


Quotations furnished on application. 


‘67 Fourth Ave., PITTSBURGH, PA. 





(i, 60 40bus per Hour. FERTILIZERS. 
qrnotesume Bread, Fine 

our, Hig uid 
Work, and onomical SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC CUANO. 


A NO. 1 FERTILIZER. 


It is prompt, active, and reliable. Twelve ad 
successfu) use bas sdown it to be. f the Very Hixh- 





JROCHESTER 





NURSERIES 


Hard Trees ~hrubs, Vines, and Plants, p: r dozen 
Wen 1,00, New Autuwn PRICE-LIST no# ready 
sent FREE to all a ORNAMENTA 


PETALOGUS (Ulustrated). 3 Octs. Fruit Catalogue, 
6cts. Both free to customers. Fine, thrifty stock ana 
low prices. Address W.8. LITTLE, Rochester, N. 





Pustins 
TAN DARD 





STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphateof Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


Kew ey i dice 138 Tan treet. 


oft, Farmers Wactory Ne invited to send for 


DEVOE’S 


~Brilliant- 


T SAFEsST— —pEetet ‘sk NO OTHER. 
HE DEVOE MAN’F’G CO. , Sole Proprietors, 
Office 80 Beaver St., New York C’ty. 


E. K. THOMPSON'S 

lM AROSMA 
CGomey 
ACK ACHE 


Liver and Kidney Cure. 


A —, LEGEWERAiIOR AND REGULATOR 
* THE LIV=R “ND KIONEYS. 
Pu... Mar!: Registers tet Weer -*an. DC) 


Prepared y = Ss. THOMPSON, | Wholesale 
—t. ° 
prot sale b ‘Bpenoe cer Butlymore, and Powell & 
mpton, Druggists, Buffalo +% by at 
AT ROME ae SE AS 
and Druggists generali OHN H. F tANOIS 
76 William Sicen lew Yo i 








est Quatity. Price muderate. Quality sno stand. 
-;  Eatrentecd. For furvher particulars address 


CItIC GUANO Ov., Boston; BE. N. PHELPS. 
Windsor, Conn. ; SHARPL BSS & CARPENTER, 56 
South ter 8t.. Favodafptte ; or H. D. WOOD- 
RUFF, Lonestagouna i 





CIDER-PRESS SCREWS. 







4 VAAN ALA AMAL 


We make the best and che» pest ry wt seems Screws 
in market, Send ie cipqutese and I 
RUMSKY &CO., Seneca Palle, N.Y. 


WINTER FLOWERS 


Mery PARLOR OR GREENHOUSE. 


For ll send, free 
velow- a are all distinet 


free Samad, of either of the 


"orby Ory REPRESS, 
Anyite collections h for suger ‘thor Or ° tor 4; ; or the full 
collection of 850 varieties of Plants and Bulbs—sufficient to 


stock a greenhouse and garden—for $18, to which our book, 
ng Pleasure,”’ and Catalogue [value $1. 15} 


PETER ob etn og & Co. 
ortlandt St., New York. 











automatic, and pumps more water than any other 
windm1!! ever before made. Kequires no attention, 
ho combustible, no running exo nses. It has suc- 
cessfully withstood the tornadoes of the West, while 


Other mills taat stood nearthem have been de- 
ed. Itisrapidiy superseding all others there. 
ee certificates and testimonials in our Illustrated 
Catalogue, samples of which are given below. 
Kewanee Manufa coring Co., Pateaotees. 
5 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
N. B.— Respo' Sta and County Agents 
Wanted to an ns ‘of the World. 


oTis & CORSLINE, 
51 Powers’s Block, 
Roc heater, N.Y. 
Manufacture every description of 
VITRIF FIED 44 Lr. LAZED 
EWER.- IpeS, 


yp A “Qualite: 
Customers can select from a 
large assortment: of Stench-'l'raps, 
Connections, ane every articie be- 
longing to the t 
Pronounc:d superior to any 
Sewer-Pipe made in this country 


a_. SBLL8 AND CLOCKS, 
MENEELY & COMPANY, 


Bell Founders. West ong Trez, N. 
Fifty years copargnes. Civ ais and 
ACADEMY, FACTORY BELLS, etc. Improved 
Patent a a “Catalogues free. No agencies. 
















MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, we 
Manufacture oor yy if ualit: of a. 


8 ia! atcenti i LS. 
pesial atrontiua give to C pit Lh 4 BELLS 


gcers weet FOUNDRY. 
beth Cop rand Tin 
Sieaieen Mocks Fire 
Alarms, Farms,ete. Fuiiy 


Waki: fh Ra TED. Catalogue 
sent Free. VANDUZEN OT, Cinctnnatl, © 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


manufacture those celebrated Bells fur UHURCHES, 
ACADEMIKS, ete. Price-List and Circulars sent free 


HENRY McsHabE & CO., 
BALTIMOB , Md, 

















for our l)lustreted ramp 
teats and bag dissected nod 
this city. Sent free to any 





_ a May ¥8th, Isis. 





The Patent Self-Acting Cow-Miiker Manufacturing Co. 


Every one who owns a cow should have « one of our wonderfu! Mslbooe, A child 
can usethem. Sent.free to Te part of the United States on receipt of $2. Send 


Office 575 Broadway, New York. 


comest ng sectional ¥ owe ot a cow's 
jencifcally explained, ~ Dre. White and Wilson, of 


GEO. E. KING, President. 





WINCHESTER REPEATING FIRE ARMS, 





Large Reduction in Prices May 1st, 1878. 






Sporting Rifle, Octagon Barrel..823 00 $2700 %35 00 
oe > 2300 2700 35 00 

“ Round ¢ 2200 2500 3200 

Richie. didiuadannasennae 20 00 24 00 27 00 


(@ Every Variety of Metallic ‘aninwaition at Lowest Market Rates. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET. 


Winchester Repeating Arms Co,, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. ; or, 245 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 





Model "66. Model'13. Model '76. 





Received the Highest Award from the Stony 


CALCI 





29 morte, Hes Ayah dad eel sae Rein 


AVERILL PAINT, 


MIXED BR 4 pY FOR USE, 


Something New for Walls, Collings, & Bis tee 
, ve or 
™e free by sopirion to 


AL. a mamma for Beauty and Durability. Beware of 


[CAKE; 


ne, 
aon psa by any one. Samp.e Cards sen 


Abe mene River &t., Cleveland; 





ee Sore 








The New Morning Glory 


FOR1 i 
is the only TRUK BASE- 
pu RNING grove! Simi- 


terior, ona pe using the 
his inven- 
tions for their toterior 
portions, Cut this for ref- 
erence. 
Look for a Stove using 
ES ut “The Star and 
the Crescent” 
asa front and side orna- 


araers not using it are 
not what they seem if 


NEW 
MORNING GLORY 


for 1878is not inyoms piace, 
correspond with the 


LITTLEFIELD STOVE COMPANY, 
ALBANY, N, Y. 


¢2” Pamphiets, giving a full description, fur- 
nished free. 








Gold's I § “Heater “Mfg. Co., 


114 LEONARD 8T., N. ¥. 
WROUCHT IRON Heaters. 


Large Heating Surface, made of 


HEAVY BOILER IRON, 


Strongly Rivetted and Gas Tight. ec 
Send for Pamphiet and Prices. 


I. SBRVEN, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRATES AND FENDERS, 


Fire-Place Heaters, 
1479 BROADWAY, 
between 42d and 43d Sts.,N. Y. 
—o— 

A large assortment of Tile and Parlor 
Grates and Brass Goods. 


Bramhall, Deane & Co., 


274 FRONT STREET, N. Y., 
offer their extensive assortment of 
Deane's French Patent Ranges. 
Chilson’s Patent Cone Furnaces, 
Empire Wrought-Iron Furnaces, 
Steam Heating Apparatus, 


AT PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES, 
GOTHIC FURNAGE 


for Warming Dwellings and Churches. Uses 
Coal and Wood. 
Send for Catalogue. 


ALEX. M LESLEY. 372 Gth Ave., B. Y. 

















MEDICAL. 


Cancer 





Cured, by DR. KINGSLEY, who has 
ery ex ve and 
successful practice at Roms,N. Y.,for more thas twen- 
ty years. Thousands of persons ‘cured of this much- 
dreaded disease, who came from various parts Of the 
world, are now living witnesses of his wonderfu! 
skill in rescuing = from as teirible and untimely 
death. Doctors, min steve, and the poor cured free. 
Write fora circular, giving full particulars. Address 


wW.J. P. KINGSLEY, m.0.. Rome, N. * 








THE 
s OELLULOID TRUSS. 
Never Kusts, Never Breaks, 
mite = Out, Used 
n 
The most perfect Hira foe 
reiief or cure of 


TMAN’ 8 
beile Truss Dep’t, 
2 Barclay 8t.. cor. Broad 

way, N. Y, 


HOWES acuE cuRE 


AND TONIC BITTERS. 
$500 REWARD IF IT FAILS TO CURE. 
It will cure permanently Chills, Agues. Sciatica, 
Neuralgia, Debility, ali nervous and periodic dis- 
eases. Every bottie warranted to give perfect sx tis- 
faction. Price $1, or six bottles $o. Sola by druggists, 








. 








is 16 St.» i River © Mass, 


Cc. B, HOWE, M. D., Seneca Falls, N. ¥ 








. 
- 


THE lk ht Aa et i 





[October 3, 1878. 





INQUIRE FOR THE 


MIDDLETOWN PLATE C€0.’S 
Superior Electro-Plated Ware. 


HARD METAL, 
HEAVY PLATE, 
FINE FINISH. 


Showroom, !3 John St., New York. 
Factory, Middietown, Conn. 


For Sale by all Leading Dealers. 
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ik your Druggist for it, or send for Circula: 


N. B. PHELPS, Propatetor, 
No, 6 MURRAY ST. NEW YORK. 


UBY & FPEARL 
bl Tdng, 


Surfaee-Burnig, 


FURNACES. 


LINTON “ves 


m({ Brick»Lined 
Revertible Flue Furnace. 4 Fire-Pot. 


RYSTAL! Ss 


ae | Cast Iron 
Surface Burning Furnace, 


Fire-Pot. 
MANTFACTURED BY 


FULLER, WARREN & CQ., 
‘Troy, : New York, ___Olevelgda,, Ouse 


Hb Aly, sts eo BOUT, Axb EC yauMi 


“ARE PROMOTED BY THE US OF 


BARSTOW’S 


WROUGAT-IRON 


FURNACE. 


SUPERIOR TO A 
STEAM HEATER, 
AT ONE*THIRD THE Cost. 


Estimates for heating 
Public or Private Build- 
ings in any part of the 
country furnished on ap 
plication. 


' ’ rE 
BA RS rOW STOVE CO., 

Providence. R. I.; 56 Union Street, Boston; 

23) Water Street, New York 
Manufacturers ot weleuss, Ranges, btoves, ete., 
acapted to asl uses. @he most popular goods ever 
seld and for quality. and ‘inish "t e@ acknowledged 
ssanderd for more than thirty years. 

_Send for I'lustratec d Circular. 


FINE HATS, 


SILK, CASSIMERE, AND FELT, 
RETAIVCED at Manufacturers’ Prices. 
J.H. DAY Manufacturer, 
25 Walker St., near Church St., N.Y. 


§ 























GREAT BARGAINS 


IN 


Muzzle and Breach Loading Guns ! 


$2?" Send for Cireulare. Cut this out. 


WILLIAM READ & SONS, 
13 Faneuil Hall Square, Beston. 


THE ONLY SILVER MEDAL 


atthe Paris Exposition, 1878,for Prepared Fish 


=XLCR 
ates COD. 


er for it. Already 





By fe My 


Ask your grocer or fished 
pet up in 5, 3, and 60-pound bOXes and selected from 
he finest George’s Codfish. Also the celebrated 
Eurekt Prepared and other quaiities of, Boneless 
Fish for sale. 


GEO. P. TRIGE & COrs 


Sole Proprietors, 182 Duane St., New York. 


Every Man<a9$3 Pressein. 


etc. (Self-mnker $5) ® Larger sizes 
HIS OWN 


For scram ry 5 etsy oung or old 

Catalogue of Presses, Type, Etc., 

for 2 stamps. KELSEY & © 
PRINTER! LsTo® Meriden, Conn 




















PERRY & Gu:3 $735" 






Paame es A Bo Bm S79) 


2 tris including the famous * 


oe" Pens, ef 
— 


&Co. 

















from Dyspepsia, Sick Headach 
ness, Heartburn, Indigestion, Piles, Bilious Attacks, 
} Liver Complaints, Gout, and Rheumatic Affections 
Nature’s own Great and Good Remedy, TARRANT’S Er- 
FERVESCENT SELTZER APERTENT, as the best and most 
reliable medicine ever offered to the people for the above 
class of di The 
sisters, its parents and grandparents, will all find this 
pleasant remedy well adapted for their different com- 
plaints. 


The Wise Men of the oad 2 


the Divine, the Physician; the Judge, use daily in their 
own homes and recommend to all, invalids and suff 


>. 


_, Is GLASSWARE 


AT POPULAR § 






eces.$16 00 
ete 


ice-List mailed free 


r Institute, N.Y.City. 
Goods carefully selected and eye for transport- 
ston free of charge, Sent C. O. D, or P.O. money- 





Sour 8t h, Costive 








ing babe, ite brothers and 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTs, 





Subscribe for * Specimen copy free to any one 


0 the United States, 


The Dabugue Telegraph 


is published Dafly and Weekly in Dubuque, 
Towa. Jt circulates principally throughout 
the Northwest. Weekly (one year), and Pre- 
Mium, to any address in the United States, 
postpaid, $1.25. Send for it, see it, try it3 








BEST IN THE WORLD. 
For — CARRIAGE - TOPS 





Boots, Shoes, Hose, Beits, Etc. 
OFFICES AND FACTORIES: 
Chezainnd, Sew York. Chicane, et. Louis. 


Send for Circular, etc. Adar 
NAIAD OIL AND BLK’ G Co, 





THE BEST rae THE WORLD. 
READY for USE. 


FACTORIES: 
CLEVELAND, 
NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, 
_ST. LOUIS. 


ANY SHADE 


OKs) oe. 








capacity, 
Sitee seas 
eae 


FOR C 





Target Mid-range 


Long Range, af inches, 5 
Dowble-Barroled Guns, iis isa Fgh 


Seud three-cent stamp for Wt ey 
Address ING’ ro 






100, ard 


Shooting,” ** Record of th ne hrerna tice ee -Match,” “ Hints and He) vin nthe che % 
ONS, 283 





PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. Military, aetna: Hantiss, ape Turged Mifiés. 
Sporting and Hunting, fo: } Model eyo 00recas $26 $27 $28 


4 33 
37 38 and upward 





ard. 
7A tre and Price-List for March, 1+78, also ' Treatise = -_ 


a Rifle,” 


ronaway,N. Y. Y, liton, ‘Ne Y. 





“THE WHITE” 


SE WINGIM A- 
CHINE isthe easiest 
selling and best satis- 
fying in the market. It 
has a very large shut- 
tle, makes the lock- 
stitch. is simple in con- 
struction, very light 
running, and almost 
noiseless. It is almost 





MINTON’S a TILES 


CHINA WORKS, STOKE-UPON-TRENT. 
Also The CAMPBELL BRICK & TILE Co/’s 
Encaustic and Geometrical Floor ‘Tiles, Musaics, etc. 
THOS. ASPINWALL & SON, 

6044 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


The only representatives in_the United States for 
the above firms. _ 2 


FOOD CURE 


TRADE MARK 





THE BLANCHARD 


BLOOD AND NERVE FOOD, 


every quart of which contains the vital nutritive 
qualities in one bushel of wheat, in liquid form, i 
tracted without fermentation (tous retaining th 
natural vitalized condition), will relieve all lity 
of the Nervous System and Digestive Org * 
Single bottle sent, express prepaid, on receipt o 
RECOMMENDED ved 


% Place, New York; 
Prof. C. 8. LOZLBR, 234 an! lth St,, New York; 
and others. Circulars sent free. Sold by Druggists 


Blanchard Food Cure Company, 


27 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


w.& i DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 
ranch Warehouses: 
and 87 John 8t., New York 
and 197 Lake 8t., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPs, 
Fv arautie. Rame, Garden 
Fe. — p chain and 
Hyarants, Street OP eshoe 


Woens FounDED 7 1882 














iBot.Vionba, A isy Fra: 
nd Centennial sere 


he 





Highest medal a ated 
these m by the’ Universal 
n d 














jest BABY © 


RIAGE made! Greatest practical 
utility, convenience, comfort, elegance! Before 
buying any other, please write us for description, 


special terms, etc. ERIK CHAIR CO.. Erie, Pa. 








t9. N of Ane Gola, woe ¥.GOLp PEN 
AT st Iridium 
D oer ints as nea of . 


Celebrate inte Steel Ben, with the smoothn 

and durability of the oa Pen. My Gold re 

be found far papestcr to those of other 
e 


DOs sold bi by Oe iti stationer, send $2.50 for one, whieh 
cin a registered letter toany address, and 
if not saiatactor cen be exchanged. 
OHN HOLLAND, Manufacturer of all styles of 
best quality Gold Pens and Pencil Cases, No. 19 
West éth bureet, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


oS eee 


DOWN 
with High Prices} 


CHICAGO SCALE CO., 
149 and 161 Jofersa Street, Oe Ti. 





eeryi Se yy Sey) 
cial : 





4eTon Waser fice Scales, $60; 2-Ton. $40. 

Gihen stage ‘Gigdes Weems, eve. sth great, aes 
ers 

Au Sen . arranted, Send for Citeulae- an 

t) 





4. 





ROGE Rs JER 
CITRATE OF MAGNESIA 


An Agreeable Aperient & Refrigerant. 

1-k reparation’ fs bighly recommended for Dys 
onan “Seancear, Paleknees of the sy ll A Heartburn, and al 
complaints orion, from roan Acids Nee ond Malarfal Fewers,. i 
coolsthe blood and It hae ite merlidine 
for children and its relate and pan “tate cooling anc 


,. th 
refreshing. Ft wp in Ss by ri KOGERS' SONS, Chemists, N. ¥. 


SUPERIOR 10 MINERAL WATERS, SEIDLITZ POWDERS, &e. 


INVALID RECEINING 
ROLLING CHAIRS, 


‘DRY IN 

















for 35 cents. Address 


DU SUQUE TELEGRAPH, 
Dubuaue. Iowa. 





Business Men Use its Columns. 





‘II PVeY eIdo00g O43 I1V 





ADVERTIGE init. Terms Free to. Any One. 
Boiler Food ive Bumps, 


mps < 








Kans’ Patent Stan Pa 


‘MANUFACTURED BY 


KNOWLES’ STEAM PUMP WORKS, 


WARREN, MASS. 
WAREHOUSES: 
(4ana ‘6 Jederst Street, Boston; 
9 d 94 Liberty Street, 

“te NEW YORK. 
re eme fences: ° + nagar guaranty. 


CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC. 


To avoid imposition, purchasers of Waltham 
Watches will observe that every genuine watch, 
whether gold or silver, bears our trade-mark on both 
case and movement, 

Gold cases are stamped “ A. W.Co.,” and guaran- 
tee certifi pany them. Silver cases are 
stamped “ Am. Watch Co., Waltham, Mass., Sterling 
Silver,” and are eccompanied by guarantee certifi- 
cates,signed R. EB. Robbins, Treasurer. The name 
“Waltham” is plainiy engraved upon all move- 
ments, irrespective of other distinguishing marks. 

Our mov ts ere freq tly taken out of their 
cases and placed in spurious ones, and our cases put 
upon worthless movements of other makers—thus 
vitiating our guarantee, which only covers our com- 
plete watches. 

We have demonstrated by frequent assays that many 
gold and silver cases offered in the market are debased 
From 10 to W per cent, from the quality they assume to be. 

‘* Eighteen karat” gold, such as the Waltham cases 
are made of, isas nearly pure gold as can hemade 
and be durable. It contains 750-1000 of pute gold 
and 250-1000 of alloy. 

Sterling Silver (English Gov’t standard) contains 
925-1000 of pure silver and 75-1000 of alloy. The Wal- 
tham Watches will always be found up to the stand- 
ard represented, 

For AMERIOAN WATCH CO., 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
General Agents, 
New York. 


ZUCCATO S PAPYROGRAPH 


is a new invention 
for the rapid pro- 
duction of fac-simile 
copies of any 
ing, Drawing, or oth- 
er work which can 
be done with pen 
and ink. 
AUTOGRAPH 
LEUTTERS. 
Circulars, Music, etc. 
are first written upon 
asheet of paper, in 
the usuai way, and from this written sheet 
500 COPTES PER HOUR 
may be printed uponapy kind of d aper or other 
material, in @oommon Copyi ing Press. ? 
This is the Most susie. Rapid, and Econom- 
cal Process yet disc vered. 























or rel, wos 9 
For saieelces of work, price-list, etc, address, 
withstamp, 


THE PAPYROGRAPSA CO.,. 
43 aud 45 Shetucket Street, Norwich, Conn. 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED. 


‘OPERA CLASSES 


-B Manufacturing Opticians, 921 
Le te WEG rites your special attention to 


ppett qgotsaled of Mice. 8 Tele: 
er- 
Oper Sites tr cach eiretins 















to any address. 








